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Small Town Essays 


a trustee who 
The de- 


against 


Over in Fallon county there is 
firmly believes that the earth is flat. 
of this marshaled 


. : : : : 
him last spring when he came up for reelection. 


tails heresy were 


Since that time I have heard the story recited 


by persons who have wanted to say something 


witty, something to belittle the community in 


which this man still holds his official sway. It 


is preposterous, when you come to think of it. 
Here is a 
ot 


and vet he 


who has served as director 


lor the 
ibseribe to 


citizen 


pubhe education last “ars, 


seven ye 


does not s the universal 


glob : 


belief in the sphericity of the terrestrial 


It is not my purpose to set down a personal 
of truth | 
am the one responsible for this 
of that 
seven yei 
and the fo 


atitude of choice 


confessi t in the interest must 


that I 


being on 


mh, Ve 


admit 


man the school board town. 


| was principal of that schoo] ago. 


It is a little 
there do not have a wick 


down 


—_ 
J 


community, 


electing a school trustes As a matter of rou 
tine, people in ttle community take but a 
passing interest in a school election when no 
schor fight is o 

In this case, when Mr. B—’s name came up 
for consideration, there w only one other man 
in the I e distri l could have been sé 
lected hy place | remember that as a 
daefinite tact r some four or five of us talked 
tne sit tio. ver exnaustlive the night before 
electiol Mr. B— was known to be a man of 


ight learning He did not aspire to great 


and his scheme of life was of the primi- 


V et he was elected to othce and, as 


ness, 


tive sort. 


I have said before, I am willing to assume the 
responsibility. 
I did not like the Mr. J whom some of the 


' : . .. 
men proposed. I had known him well for a 


west, 


W iscon 


term of vears, even before he e¢ 


had been a trustee of a rural school in 


sin. | have heard it said that he had taught, 
but just how long nd how successfully I do 
not know Of course, being a teacher or a trus 
tee in a rural Wisconsin district does not spell 


loss 


am at a 
Mr. J I 


that he 


anything against any man, and | 
ist why I distrusted 
because I would 
boiled He 


good neighbor nor a good friend 


to explain ] 
suppose it Wi feared 


be too | 
had not 


f 


in his own opinions. 


when he lived in Wisconsin. There was a story 
current along the Kickapoo that he shot both 
his dog's when he moved west. I distrusted 
him. 

I know that you will feel a sort of contempt 


for all this proceeding, and for the little town 
which board member who be- 
lieves that the earth is flat. Yet let 


Mr. B ° Since ne 


ret Lins a schoo] 
me say 


in defense of 


just a word 

took oftice the high school has been accredited 
in all parts and departments of the state uni 
versity. Graduates from that schod] have gone 


of higher learning. 
wn children have followed that route. 

’s pecul the field of 
handicapped them I have never 
Perhaps they will some day 
their father to a 


but that is doubtful. 


‘ and west 1n 8 irch 
Mr. B 


east 


ar beliefs in 


ers 
mommy nave 
come 
convert 


and more 


modern of thinking, 

lor B has a way 
affairs. During all 
with him, for t 


of minding his own 


that | 
never once tried 


Mi 
worked 
to 


the years 
Lance, he 
impose his will upon me. He favored paying 
his 
in my 
tees who know so much about the administra- 


leaving the school pretty much 


And when I think of some trus- 


taxes and 
hands. 


ot get along with 
the superintendent, I am inclined that 
I had had Mr. B— with me always. It 
me that in this day of worship at 
of degrees, letters, certificates, diplomas, and all 


tion of a school that they can: 
to wish 
strikes 
the shrine 


the paper manifestations of attainment, it is 


to underestimate the services of 


quite easy 








man who ean boast of nothing better than a 

desire to raise a creditable famllv ot el dre} 

and to do the publie school a eood turn whe 
} 

ever he can. 

There are profound earned met hold 
more preposterous beliefs than that the « rth 
S flat 

ON GLADIATORS 
During the st two weeks Montana is been 


trict T { 

qaallies ive featured tl | rt tne 
squabble with characteristic t I ne \ 
may find it vourse I i tiie back Tiles. 


[t appears that 


Sandy plaved against Haz town for district 


y 


championship and defeated the latter by a ve 
close score of 7 to 6. At a later date, Har 
town, who was dissatistied the result, took 
the matter up with the state high school ath 
letie board. There were charges and eounter 
charges. Harlowtown declared that Big Sandy 
had used a migratory player, who, by the way 
is brother of the superintendent of the Big 
Sandy schools. Big Sandy contended that the 
eligibility of her footba plavers was inim 
peachable. She further contended that Har 
lowtown had used player wv was er 21 
vears old, and that the. protest against Big 
Sandy s inspired | gamblers { m Harlow 
tow! h tood t se $3,000 in bets unless 
the ! ~ f the gridiro1 ( I ‘ db 
wrested from Big Sands tne iné I I 
The fin decision ¥ el s the Havre Pro 


moter tells it, “to a buneh ot schoolmasters, 


and Old Man Teehniecality got the decision 
It was decided that the Harlowtown player did 
not reach his maturity ntil November 11 ad 
was therefore eligible to play November 10. It 
cided that the contes ed student 


was turther de 
am was really mi 

The 
forfeited to Harlowtow1 


Bie Sandy te 


li rible. 


1 
on the 


and hence ine 


ship therefore was 


| his Summary Ss g eaned, 


for the most pai 
from a copy of The Mountaineer, which n 
les open before me. It offers a unique bit 
evidence as to the trend of present-day high 
school athletics. Regardless of the merits of 
the contentions of Big Sandy or Harlowtown 
and their several adherents, one ean read br 


tween the lines penned by both sides altogether 
too much which savors impatience wit 
established ruies or reg ilations which wi keep 


The 


aside the 


the local boys trom getting the pennant. 


sporting public would like to brush 


» hand down 


fessors whi 


group of meddlesome prof 
a decision against the favorites. 
Bie Sandy 


are bo 


striving to 


and Harlowtown 
education, 
Yet if 


newspaper 


of 
common to judge by 
this be 
led to the belief that the sole purpose of those 
two high schools is to put out a winning team 
If we 
neither side has 

for 


the other side. 


secondary serve a 


aim. one were 


recent comment, he would 


on the football gridiron. are to believe 
the 


displayed 


same newspaper accounts, 


liking eligibility 
apply to 


There is very little dignity in the proceeding. 


any marked 


rules except as they 


Athletie coaches the country over have been 


have 
Yet the trouble 
The fault. 


sp rt smen 


to severe criticism because they 
ost. 


subject 
tried to win games at any « 
does not lie with the coaches alone. 
the public. Our 
and gladiators 
the officials of 
inter-high 


in part, is with 


demand gladiators they 
Just 


foster 


will 
how a high school 
school athletics 
of 
at the eligibility rules and losing 


getting to be 


can 
] 


Without 


the good will their constituents, or 


osing 
‘8 8 
winking 


their self respect, is 


one of the 
problems of the day. 
ON THE ETERNAL TWO 
THINGS 
ite | 


SIDEDNESS OF 


his is a five min lecture which 


vered it thie schoolmaster’s bang 1iet al Miles 

City last fall. After the meeting was over th 

author, Mr. Templeton, from the eity sel 0ls 

in Big ‘| imbe r Was heedled into P1V1) @ the 
copy to me. It is quite impossible to repro 

d ice the personality of the speaker, but the text 

speaks for itself: 

‘The eterna Twi sidedness if things! | In 
dament dilemmas in edueation, though not 
neluded in colnege courses OT that name. You 

pardon the personal strain in this short 
address her way can I prove my point 
| present mv subvye na series of 1s 
nod ‘ ced me ronan? l, ' " 

nd read . 

‘Some me me tl] n 

ed fron o ne ar es | 

7 . ad ; d ‘ ~ , 

( d s superintendent 3 pe 
st lis eT | ( I ( ( 
neg t Dl ct il rticle | f 
need me that s pe! l : t t “ 

V1S101 P and that the \\ es . ‘ tendent ~ 

he who ets his r chers " ne 

‘Evervwhere we rea sé S 

public Be sal (And vet there ar 

S e excellent ritiy e ett tha a 
S performs a true. s¢ e, salesn ship 
wl not be needed 

Phe sage Ene =| l eCSSO] iss ( 
cries out for a pur lefiled language, free 
! d tras Yet reverend gentle 

ma hose pin s | espect d 
dvises 1 ident bods se § 

( resh and meaning 

Pea those thir $s WV ( d the 
prac nd et ( In V dictate 

I I p mM ( T ed icators wit ds OT ¢ pit 
etters hung their names ‘Stick to the 

sics and 1 er subjects which may | f 
( a disciplinan r cultural value S t 

lreds of other earnes entlemen 

Colleges shi db pen to those only ( 
re capable and desirous of acquiring a higher 
ed ication,’ pompous sta ed ecertain ¢ ege 
president. But thousands t others of 
plumbed wisdom rushed to the attack with 


| ury and vigor, shouting that democracy 
Vas 1 da eC! 

[ was onee thoroughly econvineed to the prin- 
ple, ‘Make teaching concrete” until I read in 
book written by a prominent Montana edu- 

cator, whose writings I have considered biblical, 


never amounts to at 


irated from the ec 


mnerete. 


‘That education must be eley ited TO i na- 


ind that there must be a Secretary 


the president’s cabinet, 1S 


shouted. On the other hand, a powerful nega- 
tive, have arg ied profusive ly that such a bill 
and such a plan are inimical to American edu- 


cation and principles. 

“Some authorities 
agree with 
that it is the business of the 
Educational to bring 
‘We had 
polities 


of our loeal educational 
thunder, and I must confess that I] 
their thundering, 
Montana Association 
about a taxation reform in this state. 
better to our knitting and let 


Page 133) 


keep 


(Concluded on 

















been 
have 
ouble 


fault. 


smen if. G. Wells has very aptly said that “civili- perienced a most interesting evolution. Start- 
will ' ; a race between education and ecatas ing with a very simple situation in the early 
chool trophe.” Just how the race will end it is diffi- beginnings of schools in this country, organi 
thout onli vy to predict. We are hopeful but not zation and operating methods have now come 
a, & sure ts outeome. Of some things, however, to be exceedingly complex. In the old New 
losing 


which all citizens 
the 
had a right to take part, policies for 
the 


England meeting to 


felt at 


certain. We 


; 


know that the race is town 


bitter 


on, 


here will be rivalry always. liberty to come and in actions of 
gle is constantly intensified and which they 


ren 


increasing complexi- tne 
lished directly by 


re difficult by the administration of schools estab 


were 
which a vote of the group, and much 


them. A 


inter relationships each day 


produces. These are the ot the business was transacted by 





al its dual nature, of its positive and ittle later it seemed advisable to appoint or 
- o characteristies, of its successes and its ( ‘T a committee to represent the people 
— es Ti. se e mimittees, as is the ease in some small] 
ss ye. ever enlarging volume of human energy rural districts even today, personally did all 
~— f extension through mechanical con of the work of administering and supervising 
-" s ere ited il apparentls bewi de} the schools. They decided all detailed matters 
_ fuslol Kvervwhere there is evident as well as questions of general poliey. The 
: P dl push to get things done or to keep development of our centers of population, 
Vor Although this is particularly true bringing with it a demand upon the schools 
oa eovernment, educational administration to meet a wide range of social needs, and re 
7 os the general disturbance. We are quiring not only a large amount of personal 
oh eld to 1 seeming! irresistible S¢ rvice, but extremely technical abilities as 
- | ( } Lio! to Keep moving even though ir well, has rendered absolutely impossible the old 
; sore need of re pairs and our type of senool contro With re spect to the fact 
vaguely determined. Phere that the people of a community want educa 
Bie ( 3 tear t if { es p for a res t1i0ona id intages To! their children, the situa 
: ! { take stoc to replace anc tion has not changed, but the methods of seeur 
5 ] " t parts to reorganize <¢ I l these dvantages have unde rgone radical 
a r the future advances moditiea 3 In other words, added to the 
: ecom prover e and ble f determining what influences ought 
sh tortoise What é to be ht to bear upon children in school, 
etain the alertness of the har ve have the ditheulties of developing and estab 
Wier s ( = { toise We shir methods providil d eontrolling 
! the the proble real n and the del 
t ric is ( 1 ’ res} } 
eT ire 
it 1a aia , Four Phases of Administration 
‘ The Opportunity for Progress 
I ship : . ke det a 4 | ever-endl ’ en 
} ee I ~ I h det | , 
{ 
. — > d t M 


T 
1 the | 
dictate J ; 
- t 
t capita i r ] 
f | ] ‘ 
I ! 
ti thé F | 
way I t 4 
j \ | ( 
; I! ( =( 
' | = nd rl Té 
miv 7 
; \ ‘ } , eT . ’ | , ‘ 
1 nigne ’ 
= I : : a a = directed t | 
( ege 
. i ‘ } o | S ‘ ‘ more harm re 
7 ‘ 
7 d imper : ( environment. Soci desir 
ick with | 
( = lie esired | | en = t } ne ti iD t | 
mocras 
| ( ( ( t nshl} t respons ‘ I | thie un Tr ex ( t 
+ pri! ren { nds rst t | there i thie ( d, Sutisi tor 
( ) 
| ‘a 3] . ties re lelegated, i P | luence on the ehil 
read i 
( present rval t I D> | 7 t ( l t there Mnmust ob 
ia eo 
a ; Cl ‘ eorre ) d y Pa I 7 ir! tl 
1 biblieal, t ling balance and harmon in the 
+) » hoo rganizatiol hie night be wilt. 6 tha mas nrobler | ‘3 
ie i ’ + id ( rh ropiems Vihiic ( 
ing untl ‘ I 
| the distributior responsibilities 
( ieht | neir re itionships, exists 
to a na 
2 » le] nat ne \ rk necessary to thie 
pecretar ; 
. . t the purposes t the schools ma 
ibinet, 18 : 
f | 1 il I VS tl wit The x 
‘Tu nega- 
| bill Thit t i¢ tv col ( ted wit I 
¢ a ) 1 
. ) enlarg1 program of edueatio1 
"1can eau _ : 
- come modifications and extensions 


methods of administr itlo} 


uthorities 
and adapt ad t 


mmensurate with 


iwree with ’ 
4 nad changing 


ess of the 
to bring 

‘We had 1 befor 
»t polities 


conditions. 


Superintendence of 
Chicago, February 








chool Board Organization and the Superintendent’ 


J. W. Studebaker, Superintendent of Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 


the result which the 


people in general have a right to expect and 


this influence. This is 


secured for through an 
built 
administration of 


it can be them only 


organization for that 


The 


be divided into four general phases. 


purpose. 


any organization may 


These are: 
A. Statement of aims or purposes. 
B. Poliey making. 


Kk. Exeeuting, operating or managing. 


1). Checking or measuring results. 

result 
and 
ap- 

(also 


therefore. is 


The basis of all oy ration is a desired 


or aim the achievement of which is sought 


made possible by the establishment of an 


propriate policy or 
called 


significant only in terms of the 


program Ope ration 


management or execution), 


character of its 


result; but, while in the final analysis its efficacy 


Is measured by the Value of 1t8S outeome, its 


etheieneys is determined largely bv the com 


pl teness and clarity with which its objects are 
conceived. 
Administrative Planning and Checking Results 


It is quite possible, in fact it is 


very easy 
for an individual or a group connected with 
the direction of any enterprise, but more 
especially in the Management of such a com- 


plex organization as a school system, to become 


so thoroughly involved in the methods of op 
eration that thoughtful and systematie plan 
ng or programming of aims and policies and 
the selection of those purposes to be emphasized, 
vel] ; careful, scientific and regular check- 
1 esults are much neglected, if not en 
re erlooked 
A cert m t of rather incoherent 
ni nd rough nd ineomplete analysis 
esu sua ntermittently foreed upon 
liz ch | the publie in 
ene! Under ese Cl mstance vith no 
el ences " pr re yw 
| tal Wi ed mples 
dn strative letha in sch vs 
el 1 er public t I} the 
‘ detined n 
! | ( I r 
ri< ré 
‘ ( t t 
ley d ( é ns 
me 
| ry t = j 
rie { nm, the li res 
' , | he 
ntid d ety and d 
! mi] ease, dup tion 
nds om lirected into 9 
( d is Om ! dutw ire pe! 
ne eve der f ( pe é 
eo d ept , 
possil d not diff 
“4 yx om = the esponsibilities for the 
am trat l I Cl (lf e to center their 
! pon t ten t r restatement of 
is, the making lt complete ind harmor ous 
( establishment of pr icles ind the 
( ( ! 1 res > » i pract ce keeps the 


mind clear for the performance of these im- 


portant ectiol propel places upon thers 

definite responsibil for initiating rig 

ing, developing, and controlling the multi 

detailed operating methods designed 

! the p eies estal hed, creates 

‘ ment 1 d satistac n I wort imong 

ny produces e confidence nd 

effects «a conservative temat ind. whole 
me development entire s ! 

(ert hee I t ‘ t 

I I ‘ ( llin 18 clear cones ed 

i state \ t be set ip att nitial 
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attempt and with modifications they must 


serve always as guides in the processes of ad 
ministration. The process will vield a balanced 
and harmonious outcome only in proportion as 
the established 


balance and harmony. 


aims have been with proper 


If the aims or purposes 
of education and a school system are not care 
fully formulated, properly related and constantly 
pursued, the process and the organization will 
be quite ineffectual. | that 
the 


believe one of the 


outstanding weaknesses in majority of 
the fact 


the study of 


svstems is to be found in that 


little 


schoo] 


very attention is given to 


aims. Too freq iently considerable administra 


tive action continues upon the ass imption that 


proper exist, when actually, as may 


be 


Purposes 


discovered by more careful investigation, 


the purposes are found to be obsolete or of rela 
tively small importance In such cases there 
is much misdirected energy and useless ex 


penditure of money. 


Keeping Objectives in Balance 


If the aim of teaching 


Xe rting any one 


any one subject or 


influence is out of proportion 


to other aims and influences, and it is admin 
istered in such a wav as to secure a pr id et 
in terms of its objective, then the result will 


balance It is econeeivable, for exam 


be out of 


ple, that the teaching of mathematics might 


be emphasized to the point of excluding the 
development of a proper appreciation of good 
literature; or the more or less confining aca 
demic subjects as a group might dominate and 


crowd out the proper attention to physical ed 


eation, o1 whole section of the school svs 


tem, such as the secondary schools, might be 
benetited to s ich an extent that beca ise OT laCK 
of funds or appreciation or both, there would b 


a corresponding decrease ot opport iInities i} 
erementary schools: or one SChoo d strict I 
the svstem might be given such advantages a 


j 
TX MaKe mpossibl even al approximat1o 


Slmiiiar advantages n another schoo! dist1 et: 


Ol vyhat might be ca led the physical properties 


school svstem might be wed to the 


ea pre 


po nit ot subtracting conside rably tron thie 
efhicien | thie persoha SeTyv1es rendered the 


and 


achers 


children; or the s Ipplies equipment pul 


chased To! and ehildren 


the ise of te 


might be purchased too much purpose 
friends and 


SCTLOUSLY im 


money o1 accommodat 


adapted to 


ot saving 


be so ill 


hg 


; 


needs as 0 


pair teaching ethciency; or a particular phase 
of some one subject might be so emphasized 
as to make impossible the necessary attention 


and 


in the end a biased or lopsided View. 


to other important aspects of the st idy, 


thus 


The 


have 


eternal question, then, in setting up aims 


or purposes for the school and for education, 
s well as for oclet in general, 1s to agree 
hrst, f possible Ipon the nearest balane ol 
pertinent aims that is conceivable and to main 
tain this balance as time passes. 

Policies are the vehicles and execution the 
power which carry purposes on their way to 


realization or to what might be called products 
or results. It seems clear, therefore, that pol 
C1leSs ind methods oT ope ration must alwavs be 


determ ned by purposes or aims and must be 


equally well balanced, but it is entirely possible 


to produce ad ointed and inharmonious res ilt 


by the establishment and execution of policies 
which permit any one aim to ove rshadow, out 
run, or interfere with the achievement of other 
equa Important purposes In other words, a 
program of purposes may be in perfect adjust 
ment and policies so inappropriately framed 


and eXecutiol r power so unevelly app ied is 


to distort the tceomes. Policies are established 


to give effect irposes and the persons re 


sponsible ror thie execution must be in svi 


inde rstanding 


pathy with and | omplete 


These } 


purposes. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


As I see it, established by the 
people to secure certain results in qualities of 


schools are 
Fundamentally the 
the 
it all but rather in the product which the ma- 


character and citizenship. 


people are not interested in machinery of 
The educational machine is, 


end, but I 


sure it is never regarded by the people in gen- 


chine turns out. 


therefore, merely a means to an am 


eral as an end in itself. Schools are admin 


istered solely for the purpose of securing these 


desirable results. Repre sentatives of the peo 


ple to serve them in aecomplishing this pur 


pose are selected as members of boards of edu 


cation, and their first duty is to assemble the 


desires of the masses of people, organize them, 
translate them into terms of desirable results, 
establish policies that wil set mn motion the 
machinery tor securing the se results, and then 


that the work to the attain 


the 
their function to do 


see to it hecessary 


ment of ends desired is done. It is not 


the and t in 


WOrK 


evidence of weakne ss ln the organi ration when 
is their 
people 


lv to have the work done 


thev are compelled to do so. It respon 


sibility to represent the who desire 


mer and who recognize 
that it 1s impossible for the masses to assume 
this { 
board of 
statement of alms, 
ind 


or devising the infinite 


responsibility. l'o put it another wav. a 


education is interested primarily in a 


the establishment of 


po Cl1eS, 


the ehe ‘King results. ‘| re responsibi ITN 
and numbe r of 


shed and 


variety 


means of executing thie po Cles estab 


securing the results desired falls upon the 
shoulders of executives and other employees 
Science in Administration 
| believe there is such a tl g science of 
Cl real on ind administi t Wi 
snow that in other fields, given a certain set 
= dit lis I ( ymbir tio?! ft elements ! 
fluences, we can be sure to secure certain r¢ 


imount of 


s a formulation of complete and precise 


more 
and 


persons i! 


Dl cedures to secure rover! a vreat Chain 


T ntluences of persons oO} 


rials so that when the first nk is made to act 


reasonable 


assura 
he lil respond. If this Is true, al d | bye PY ¢ 
that 1t S. 
methods 


checking the efticiene 


thus 


responsible for securing them through the Is¢ 


1 etfective Op rating proced Ires, 


A vers 


dityv of 


simple illustration will 


This iment, 


arg 


ehild in a sehool svs 


the age of hiteen how to spe a re tive 
smati tist of rather 
and 
that 


and 


abs 


COMmMmMon words. 


the desired product of value, but 


ve KHOW SOE whe re between the statement 


t aim the actual accomplishment there 


hands at work and mice r su h Col 


ry f comple te 


ecess in the achievement ot this seem YG 


simple purpose. Another illustration somewhat 


more complex. It is announced, as 


a matter 


I poliey, that In connection with the teaching 


f the various subjects certain supplies and 
neces ot equipment should be furnished free 


The 
ence of these supplies and equipment in each 
the the 
right time and in the right condition is essen- 
tial to of the up for 
the teaching of these subjects, yet the determi- 


of charge or sold to pupils at cost. pres- 


building and in schoolroom at 


’ 
school 


the attainment aims set 


nation of the number and quality of these sup- 


plies and the equipment, their selection and 


the time and means of distribution, are all mat- 


ters which involve a large number of persons 


in every school system whose activities in rela- 


tion to this problem, must be SO related and 
governed as to make possible the highest degree 


ot satisfaction in the teaching of the subjects 


these materials. Here again the 


requiring 
res ilts 


allowing the 


argest SUCCESS In securing desirable 


seriously impaired by 
processes of operation to be out 
A Practical View 

Up to this point I 
purposes must be 


and be 


yp rtinent to the needs of the times; that 


Dias he 
of balance. 
Hilnns or 


have shown that 


given careful study, 


Ke pt il 


balance constantly revised and m: 
policies 
must be made appropriate to 


be 


talnment of the accepted purposes 1s possible 


to enforce action 


the purposes and clearly framed; that at- 


vy through such control of executive action 
as W effectively coordinate its entangled rela- 
tionships and keep the whole school system in 


balance as it moves forward: an 


check on the efficiency of the mar ement is 

to be found by measuring its results \l ve 
view these theories from a somewhat dif 

ferent and perhaps more practi poi 


Aims or purposes and policies go hand 
| 


ind together constitute the prime tactors il 
egisiatlol Legislat OO} then. togethe Wit! 
spection of res ts, becomes the prima { 
gation « 1 board of edueatior In the pr rm 
we of these two functions, b d members are 

1 ( representat es 1 thie pe pl ‘ = 
( sis the general po} tiol S 
t means of state iws, ¢l es in the membe 
Ship I sc} Ya) | boards ind } CrTritielsi l 
ets, performs the same i et ns 
| tl ird }) sf I Thié CX 
ging, is not the direct respons d 
educat Phis } ciple is gene g 
nized and actually applied beeaus [on 
mpractical Ton boards tf edueat I t ‘ ver 
responsi tv for execut s it is thr 
eople themselve Inefiicien cle 
ws, misunderstandings, duplicat effort 
that sutheientls harp distinetions ‘ e¢ 
ey 1o! nd exer Ol re not mace | The 
ness world in both large and sn tirms 
( tind etheieney eorrelating verv hig vith 
the degree in which the administration is based 
pon a recognition of these distinetions 
| egislate is to cause to be done; to ext 
cute is to di lo legislate is to set up 1c1es 
Nh ch require action; to execute s fo take The 
tion necessary to the entorcement of polLley 
When a person directs the activities of a ther, 
( rie SS LLCS insti wT) = © and expects re 
ports Trom nother, he exercising executive 
functions. An attempt to combine legislative 
principles of organization and always results in 
contusion nd dissipat f ene Ou 
I svsten I C1 rganizatior : sed 
p series tf cheek re ndivid one 
roup checking the ict ot mothe It s 
I his wav that we belheve the nterests f all 
ndivid ais and groups mas he best aD tected 
and conserved. When legislation and exeeution 
are combined in the same individual or group, 
his essential check on pertormance ob sly 
ceases to operate eficiently because t - quite 


nlikely that an individual or a group that 
nae rtakes to put into operation or execute the 
pohicies established by him or them. be 
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the degree of 


This principle of the separation « 


critical of success 
f 


legislation and execution is recognized not only 


prope rlv 
achieved. 


in business establishments but in our state and 
national governments and in the Constitution 
of the United States where the legislative and 
executive branches of the government have their 
the de- 
gree in which those who make policies undertake 


distinet organizations. Furthermore, in 
to do the work ot executing them which others 
ought to do, just in that degree do the poliey 
The 
this prin- 
the 


makers assume responsibility for results. 


discretion used in a recognition of 
large extent 


the hand 


ciple determines to a 


SUCCESS 


organization and 


ot an on one on 
the other hand creates that seeming |y hopeless 
and chaotie irresponsibility, commonly called 
“passing the buck” which all of us have wit 


nessed or experienced. 
Basic Principles of Organization 
If the people of our respective communities 


are to be insured against the evils of inefficiency 


with its coneomitants, wastefulness, and ex 


ploitation of material resourees and ehild life 


if they are to have the largest assurance of a 


constant, effective program of education which 


provides well-balanced aims, policies and op 


erating methods; and iT they are to secure com 


plete regular and scientific measures of the 
results of their systems of schools, the follow 

basic principles of organization must be 
recog! zed and adopted: 


] The board ot edueation should be 
ed as a_ board 


nd with each 


other 


organ 


without standing committees 


member on an equal basis with 


member, except as provided other 


of responsibility for 


Supe rintendent of schools 


sho 


the « ef executive otheer of the school 


directly responsible to the board for the 


of its polier a. 


tive 


exec work OT the sehool system 
(i be d vided nite severa departments eor 
ponding in general to those departments rep 


each SC HOE I, al 


department heads 


responsible to the superintend 


their regular duties apart from t 


those 

ed by law assigned and supervised by him, 

| ( nad all othe I schoo employees, except 

a ~ ind ittornevs, shit ld bye elected TO 

] s bv the board of edueation only upo 
¢ . hy the s peril tendent. 

The slip rintendent should a ti d re 

. nsible by the board not nilv for the man 

gvement and operation of the work n each of 


e several departments throughout the system, 


ror plac a betore the board tacts, 


and 


{ Vil ible tt the by ard thi advice Ol 


Com 


investigations reports, and mak 


specia 


COCHIN matters aside from | questions, 
se persons who in his opinion or that of 
mard, are particularly qua tied t furnis 
that the board will be able to reach sound 

dgments in establishing policies and approy 
those matters which under the existing laws 

ll <1 me before the board tor s ich action. 
at weakness ft manv sel organizat ~ 

today partiall duc t rie fact that 

respect. 1 executive responsibilit there has 
ech tT much tacit nae rstanding nd t 
ugh clear-cut detinition T d t\ arm 
rit When individual board members or 
imittees of the board trv to earry eo isiative 

ACH tive responsibilities, and when there are 
tives in the organization who are 

nominally responsible to the superintendent, he 
they are constantly embarrassed as he tries 


ork With energy and Optimism im a situa 


where actual daily demands tor plann p 
decisive actiol and the nseparabliiltyv of 
tive functions fore pol him respons 
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bilities which are all the time just sufficiently 
vaguely understood as being his constantly to 
put him in a position to be viewed by others as 
being presumptuous. 
Committees Undesirable 

It seems to me that there can be no dispute 
the 
proper distinction between legislation and ex- 
Neither do | be 


sumed that the public can be properly repre- 


on the question of necessity of making 


ecution. see how it can 


as- 


sented without having each board member 
actually on the same basis with every other 
member at times when the board must make 
decisions. With the standing committee ar 
rangement this is not so. I believe a more 
representative judgment is usually made and 


better feeling engendered 


long 
board 


consider and yote on reports and recommenda 


in the run a 


among members themselves when they 


tions of the superintendent, the ré ports of other 


executives presented by him, or proposals of 


VOCECODEOUEE OOO EAEE DECOR GRORERECOEOOEEEECERCOUEGOEDOEEEDOEEOE EEL me 


DRIVE TOWARD A LASTING CIVILIZA- 
TION 


Whether this government can perpetuate itselt 
upon the present ideals and achievements of the 
race, remains to be proved. At all events the 
possibility and permanency of a better racial life 
depends upon the generation of the children now 
in the schools. May the Great God of the uni- 
verse give to us all the wisdom in the years to 
come to build in the youth character, vision, 
bravery, and self-denial to the end that when they 
assume the full duties of citizenship they will 
administer wisely the heritages of Aryan race and 
will drive forward courageously toward a more 
perfect and lasting civilization—-W. L. Stephens, 
Superintendent, Long Beach, California. 
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individual board members acting independently, 


when such recommendations 


than reports or 
ome reguiarivy trom committees of the board. 


A board is 


Sup rintendent’s proposals or reports than 


more likely to by fairly critical ot 


T s of the reports ot Work done DY its own 
mem rs This results in more valid cone] 

ons because it insures more eareful consid 
erat l 


ontemplating the organi 


t 1 plan which I have sugge sted are usually 

{ d in connection with the problem of fixing 

respons bilit tor deeis It 1s pertectly 
t s that this the crux « the whole situa 
{ In its essence the problem of administer 


colic oT ce t 
eating responsibility for decision. No board of 
edue and no individ connected with 


Management I 


an “system of )) ly Ww SeCTOOTS ~ 
tion the 


schools Cull persoha ly make all 


More 


emplovees 1 the 


hie deeisions. deeisions ure mace 1th 


lie day hv Opn ration ot 


school 


board 


The SCHOOLS than the schoo MAaKeS i an 
entire vear. he problem, then, s to select 
from these Innumerabic de ms the Ohes 
which the board of education has time and 
ibility. to make And those which are mad 


broad en 
thers to decide thie Mars 
As I said 


became more ¢c 


by them should be igh to empower 


day. 


stems 


SSuUes ot each 


gradually as school sy 


boards 


iy rore, 


have dele 


£ ted resp nsil t\ To} decision, rest rving 
wavs the right. t course, to reeal this dele 
ited responsibilit ind regularly t decide 
more important questions by direct action 
| beheve I have =] vn that the board ol 
education as a board should consider all ques 
t Ss whicl re of suftticient mportance to re 
re ‘ silat ( et by il ot them, and 
that eael member | re board shares with 


every other member of the board equal respon 


sibility for the general conduc f the schools 
One of the two primary interests of the board 
then s the proper « rdinatio f legislative 
Y ! Good legislative coordination requires 
‘ nsice ration o I the essential factors of a 
problem. The most significant aspects of the 
problems I nee i sc I se construc 
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tion or maintenance cannot be considered apart 


from instructional needs. In fact these prob- 
lems are so intimately related and so irrevocably 
that they be 


seemingly material factors, 


interwoven cannot separated. 


These such as 


money, buildings, supplies, equipment, heat, 
alterations, 
really the essential means to the end for which 
No board of educa- 
tion can be successful in securing for the pub- 
lie the 
without having under the law full control over 


the means to that end. 


light, water, building ete., are 


the school system exists. 


in general the end or results desired 


Unity in Executive Work 
Now if it 
that a 
ordination of 


is essential to success, as I have 
effect 


with 


legislative eo- 
the 
means as well as the ends, it must necessarily 


said, school board 


policies reference to 
follow that there is equally great need for co- 
the these 
and of the handling or managing of the means 
which the Personally, I do 
not see how this kind of executive coordination 
he 
who is responsible for it in the school system 
the 


ordination of execution of polictes 


determine ends. 


can secured except by having one person 


same as in any other business, and since 


the purpose of the schools is to provide satis- 
the one furnish 


factory educational 


this 


outeomes, 
unified executive direction to the or 


should 


and attitudes which will keep constantly in the 


lng 


ganization training, interests 


DOSSECSS 


foreground the real purposes of the institution 


always subordinating and putting in a see 
ondary place the importance of the means. He 
must obviously be trained sufficiently in mat 


ters of finance and schoolhouse construction to 


be able to deal with these problems in their 


larger aspects as they relate themselves to the 
educational processes which to a large extent 


they determine. It is hardly to be expected 
that a school superintendent should have to 
accept responsibility for an end when he is not 
given necessary control over the means. In my 


opinion it would be just 
that 


as reasonable TO € xpect 
should obtain 
that 


with a 
should 


he elected to boards, as is the case in some cities 


the same condition 


board of edueation and members 


today, for the purpose of educating children 
and then be foreed to rely ipon city councils 
or boards of estimate and apportionment of 
funds for the money needed in conducting the 
program of education. On the other hand, if 
executive control is to be set up on the assump 


tion that there can be separate and nice Me ndent 
and inh 


that 


departments such as finance, buildings, 


struction, it is about as sensible to assume 


school system can properly develop and ean 


legislation 


boards ot 


satisfactory coordination of 


by having three small policy making 


edueation elected directly bys the people and 


Opn rating independently, one of them being 


elected to handle financial aspects of the Svs 
tem, another one the building problems, and 
another the instructional problems. 

administration in 


the 


The history of educational 


this country is literally strewn with wreck 


through 
Such a 


age of an attempt to achieve 


SIICCeSS 


such unreasonable combinations. 


sVvs- 


tem always furnishes the most fertile ground 


for insidious political influence, graft, appoint- 
ment of inefficient or inappropriately prepared 
persons, endless friction, misunderstanding and 
The the 


premise 


discontent blunder lies in 


that estab 


initial 


-_— 
mayor inderlying a theors 
This 


if 18 


lishes this scheme of blunder is 


things. 


a failure to recognize that impossible in 


organization, which In some respects 1s like 


a great machine a ot whose parts must work 


in propel accord, to separate and make distinet 


and independent powers of execut icles. 


Ing pol 


If such a theory of separation within the or 
ganization is sound from the standpoint of the 
Continued on Page 133) 








Presidents of Boards of Education 


Sketches of Men Who Lead in the Administration of the American Schools. 


ALICE W. LORENZ 


Board of Education, 
Califernia 


President, Sacramento, 


The eity of 
of having a 


as president. 


Sacramento enjoy S the distinction 
board ot education 


The board 


with a woman 


1s composed of three 


men and two women, with Alice W. Lorenz, 
who is serving her third vear as a member of 
the board, as president. 

Mrs. Lorenz is an able presiding officer, her 
civic and social experiences having well pre 


pared her to direct the activities of board meet 
and to 
the 
a rapidly 


best of 


obligations which cor 
board of 


Mrs. Li 


hefore 


meet the 


ings, 
front edueation 


had 


ial ried, 


president of a 


growing city. renz the 


school training she was 


and for manv vears was active n social and 
Clv1c life, She was secretarv of the leading 
women’s club in this city for six vears, and 


member of the board of directors of the 


was a 
Tuesday Club for several terms. During the 
war she had charge of a district in the Red 
Cross drive, and was very active in manv other 
war activities. 

For many years, too, she took an active part 
in parent teacher association work. For her 
first two vears on the board of education she 





he 


Af 


ALICE W. LORENZ, 


President Board of 
Sacramento, 


Education 


Calif. 


c 


was chairman the finance 


tremely important post, becauss 
inereas ne cost of the chools 


building pr irr ed on by 


cle voted to he r VOrK 


Mrs. Lorenz is deeply 
on the board of education, and gives ill the time 
she can spare from her home duties to the mK 
In a rapid vy growing citv like Sacramento the 
board of edueation has much to do, and the 
members must sacrifice a great deal ot their 


time t thie interests of the children of the 
city. 

During the last few years Sacramento has 
entirely r eed its school structures, having 
spent over $5.000.000 in new buildings and in 
reconstruction. l'welve new elementary build 
ings have peen « 1 icted and three older 
buildings entirely remodeled, and a new high 
school built on a 30-aecre tract at a total cost 


of $1.540.000. is about reac for 


The educational work, 


occupances 


too, the department 


has been kept abreast of the times. The many 
details of the great trust est ed upon the 
board ol ed ication by the clit ens tT the city 


must be handled carefully, every act being be 
This the 


full measure, 


yond criticism. Sacramento board has 


done to a 


FRED 
President 
San | 


DOHRMA 
Joard of 


rancisco, 


The Sacramento Cty ho: 





NN, JR., 


Education, 
Calif 


ird of ed eation has 


also looked enre fu nto the hest ed cational 
plans, and although progressive it a times 
nas been Conservative l ts ittit ice in ord r 
that the educational work w d be f ded 
pon sate and sane f ndations The wateht 
eare and de¢ ! f the preside such a 
t rd are ! mporta factor the board’s 
etions. Th ean, clear record of the Sac 
mento city | d au ~ i Trie ll Ie 

rti hee e the Kep so thy oh the 
pres¢ ele ‘ if LO ¢ ti ( es 

I as ! d . 

The sacl I i =] i ad } 
nate during his mié I vid I r ‘ 

e build rograt l Se 
f education, « reme ! ‘ 
more ¢ ( t nad ( 1esS1ré i | 
es ! e tral ( ‘ ! | 
progress 

hie eeds ( ( 

cle edu 1 


DOHRM 
Educ: 


FRED 


President Board of 


ANN, 
ition, 


JR 


San Franc’sco, 


California 


f San Fi He is 
ind ~ ed ( ted I 1 


is vice-president 


mereial Company, import 
retailers of household 
States and the i 
the Clay Craft Potteries; 
Seriterre Company (s 
director in t other of S 
business concerns. 


and educational 


now devotes mn ich 


matters. 
important place 1n @lvi1e 


iwcemen 


the community pl 


man of the budget committee of the community 
chest, and official of the playground commis 
sion, the boy scouts’ council, the child labor as 
sociation, ete., ete. 

He is married and has four ehildren He 


finds recreation in tennis 


powered ear over the high 


Mr. 


ed ication 


Dohrmann 
has the y 


is pres 
aluab 
a question from all sides 
effective 


means for reach 


in ed ication. 


40 


ers, W esalers and 
Wares n he Pac ( 
islands: presideat of 
vice-presidet fF the 
manutact ) d 
in Francis est 
of his time to civie 
He takes a large and 
affairs president of 
t bureau, \V ee-chair 


and driving his high 
wavs of the state. 


ident of the 


le quality « f viewing 
and sensing the most 
ing the desired goals 


hoare of 


Being accustomed to dealing with many and 
large matters in business, he knows how to del- 
egate authority to those in executive positions 
His standing in 
the 
f the city the programs and policies of 


rd of « 


inder the board of edueation. 
the 
peopie 
the boa 


community is such as to validate to 


dueation. 

JOHN J. FERRIS 

President Board of Education, Jersey City, N. J. 
Mr. 


the age ot 


Ferris was born in Ireland, May 2, 1875. 


At 


States and took 


came to the United 


seventeen he 


ip his residence in Jersey City. 


Ile was, for a long time, associated with his 
brother, the ate James Ferris, in the contract- 
ng business. Later he became president of 


the firm of Stillman-Delehanty-Ferris Company, 


and road by iilde rs. 


( ngine rs, 
Ile 


February 1, 


contractors, 
has served on the board of education since 
1918, and has 
May, 1921. As 
edueation of Jersey City, Ferris has taken 
the ind stood 
rly for a progressive 


policy. He 


been its president 
a member of the board of 


Mr. 


schools, 


sinee 


interest in has 


il ade ep 
inswervll educational 


is very popular with teachers and 














prineipais beeause of his absolute fairness and 
‘ourteous treatment of all with whom he comes 

contact 

Mr. Fern s id fied with the ecivie and 

miners ‘ Jerse ( \ 1 c mem 
ber of the chamber of commerce, the Rot iry 
Club, the Carteret Club, the Elks, the Knights 
f Columbus, d the H Name Society of 
Jersey Ot He is also a member of the 
Areola Golf Club, being an enthusiastie golfer. 
Mr. Ferris is a member of the board of direec- 
tors f thie N ¢ \ Jerse \ Title (; ranty and 
rust ¢ mpany f Ne Jerse He is married 
ind resides at 116 Fairview Avenue, Jersey 


MRS. LAURA F. OSBORN 


President Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 
the Detroit 


kor the first time in its history 


education, at itS annual meeting in 


J 1923, elected a woman for president for 
the ensuing vear. 

Mrs. Laura F. Osborn, the president, is the 
only woman on the board, and the only woman 


in the eity holding an elective office. She has 


heen a memb« r ol the Detroit board of educa- 
tion for a term of six years, and was recently 
reelected for a similar term. 


Mrs. Osborn is intensely interested in edu- 
cation. 
mother ot ehil 


ife, as student, teacher, 





She has been connected with schools 
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nt for 
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woman 
he has 
educa- 
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schools 


f chil 
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MRS. F. C 
foard of Education, 
Detroit, Mich. 


OSBORN, 


1] 
i¢ 


and college, club-woman, and 


bi yard of edueation. 
board of 


el ne mbers elected by the entire eltv on a 


he Detroit education consists of 


it is the successor of a 


board of 21 


lot: 


partisan ba 


members. 


rd-elected partisan 


t 
Mrs. Osborn led the campaign lasting over 
e} tf vears which brought about this 
The eampaign necessitated forming 
nion, securing a legislative enactment 
vr a seven member non-partisan 
1 elected at large, defending the constit 
the cireuit court and 
ri¢ ( irt and 7 T | = 
} = ~ ? oh was The 
measure carried sweeping 
‘ ‘ Under the sma 
eD s have taken ti 
) : e mothe three « dr¢ 
ne mar 1 and manhood 
» } y bec pres 
| ri t ( { I é TY 
Le ! I 
| ie 4 I mily <« 
ed 1 es ad m 
Vor 1] ( 
i i t 
] r t ‘ 
elected nt 
mates 


JAMES JOSEPH ALCEE FORTIER 
l’resident School Board, New Orleans, Louisiana 
(Orleans Parish School Board) 
\I tier, lawver, notary publie and bus 


1890, in Ne 


) d the second s f the late noted 
d historian Aleee Fortier, and 
\I | 17 daugt er <{ Ad pl Lanauze 
vure in the eommers ‘tivities 
Or Ss in the sixties 


versity in 


( cademie and LW departments, obtain 
legrees of A.B. and LL.B. During the 
I I s studies, he was a member of 
ne faculty id also taught at the 
4 
\ 1) arift tT 


Banking. He is a mem 
I: raternity and the 
Le | rate rnity of the Ph ey ta Phi, and a 


ember of the Tulane Alumni Association. 


married on September 2, 1915, to 

Marie Rose Gelpi, member of a prominent 
( e tamily of New Orleans. Mr. and Mrs. 
I r have two boys, Alcee, nine vears old, 
Jacq les, five. Aleee is named after his 
dfather and is a student of MeDonogh No. 
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28. In 1916 he was appointed Notary Public 
by Governor Pleasant. 

Ile is a member of the Young Men’s Gym- 
nastiec Club and of the Elks. In literary and 
listorical matters, he is a member of the Lou- 
isiana Historical Society, the American Acad- 

Political and Social Sons of 
the American Revolution, the Athenee Louisi- 
inaise, L’Allianee Franco-Louisianaise, L’Union 


emy of Science. 


Il raneaise, and executive committee of the New 
Orleans Publie School Alliance. 
As a 


1915 and reelected without opposition in 1916. 


member of the legislature, elected in 


Mr. Fortier served as chairman of the impor 


tant judiciary committee B. Te 
himself, but 


overwhelming majority to 


was not a 
elected 


‘andidate to succeed Was 


by a the constitu 


tional convention, whe re he served as chairman 


f the committee on distribution of powers of 


government and as a member of the commit 


tee on taxation and assessments, corporations, 


and the very important committee of 


seven to 


oo ordinate the constitution, stvled the coordina 
tion committee. 

In legal and business cireles, he is 
of the Bar Association, 


J etferson 


a member 
American 
Association, 
Motor League of 
Club, New 
Ile is the 


Louisiana 
Highway Associa- 
Louisiana, Young Men’s 
Association of 
and 


of the Equitable ( redit Cy mpany, Ine., il large 


Bar 
tion, 
Orleans 


Business 


Commerce. organizer President 


comme reial bank ne nouse, and associated with 
' ' : 

him are some of the strongest business and pro 
fessional men throughout the South. Mr. 


Fortier’s lnterest in laws relating to the pro 


tection of ‘women and children is well known, 
Wis the first to lay the 


and he foundation fo. 


mothers’ pensions. 





JAMES JOSEPH A 


FORTIER 
President, Orleans Parish School Board, 
New Orleans, La 


ritv over his 


yy eANS Parish SCHOO] ay ird. ot \ hich he 


( ected president, which theia position ne now 
fills, earrying with it membership on the hoard 
trustees of the teachers’ retirement fund and 


y ido trade s schoo . 
ERSKINE RAMSAY 

President Board cf Education, Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr Ramsay, mining e! ntor 


ad rectorship of the De 


grineer, 1nve r, 

business mal ie preside nt and chief engineer 
he Pratt Consolidated Coal Company, was 

rn Sept. 24, 1864, at Six Mile Ferry, a sub irb 


Rob rt and Janet 


lis yreat-great 


f Pittsburgh, Pa., son of 
(Erskine) Ramsay. 
William Ramsay. and his grandfathers, 
Robert Ramsay and William Erskine, had been 


4] 
itland, 


grand 
tather, 

‘ , . : 
coal miners and operators In Sec and his 
ming to this country in 1863, went 


avs’ COU Monon 


father, on « 
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ERSKINE RAMSAY, 
President Board of Education, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


came a machinist in Robinson & Reed’s Pitts- 


burgh shops and rapidly advanced from one 
position to another until in 1888 he was con- 
sulting engineer for the entire TH. C. Frick 


Coke Company and_ superintendent of the 
Standard Mines. 

Erskine Ramsay received his early education 
in the publie schools of Wentling, Shafton and 
Irwin, Pa. In 1882 he entered St. Vincent 
College, Westmoreland County, Pa., as a day 
pupil, from which school he was graduated in 


1883 at the head of his class and winner of the 


He had 


1] 
COUTTS as WeEll iis 


college gold medal, taken the regular 


acacde mic technical and eom 


Ire reial S iby ets 


Under his 


he received 


father and uncle, Morris Ramsay, 


his first experience in engineering 


and mechanies, being employed by the Shafton, 


Carneewie and Frie compan While still a 


th he had done practica work in the rail- 
road car-shops, blacksmith and machine shops, 
ind as familiar with handling every type of 
machinery used in the operation of the coal and 
coke industry, besides having had early train 
! in ti administratl and sales side of the 
t “Snel 
Almost immediatel Tter graduation, at 
1h¢ eighteen, Mi Ran iy became s iper 
tendet the Frick Company’s Monastery 
Mines and ¢ e Works, a plant of two hundred 
i d ( Hit ens ucceed l I father, whose 
m to the mine superintendeney of all 


the Frick Company’s operations required his 


to Mount 
1ICCeCSS 1! and 
on of Mr. 


In 1885, 


cost 


output 


records attracted Frick 


and brought him when 





ily twenty-one, he was put in charge of the 
Morewood Coke Company, Ltd., one of the Frick 
holdings and thie second iargest works in the 
region. Phe 
ant engineer for the IL. C. Fri 


In ISs{ he 


next vear he became assist- 


k Coke Company. 
an offer by T. T. 


| ennessee ( ‘oal. 


Hillman, 


1ec' pted 
ice-president of the [ron and 
become 
Pratt mines division 
and moved to Alabama. In 


is made chief engineer and 


Railroad Company to superintendent 


and chief engineer of the 
of that e 


i894 Mr. 


mpany 
> 

Ramsay 
manager of the entire 
dings. During his fifteen 


and 


he made many changes and improvements 


general com- 
with 


Railroad Com- 


pany ho years 


tne ‘Tennessee (‘oa lron 


in every department of its various plants, in 


stalling the most up-to-date machinery and 
many original inventions, thereby increasing 


the output of the mines very greatly. 
The Pratt ¢ 
in 1904, of which Mr. Ramsay 


how 


onsolidated Company organized 


is first vice presi- 


dent and chief engineer, owns about one 
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hundred thousand of the best coal land 
in Alabama with an output of two and one-half 
of 


also has extensive operations i 


acres 


million tons coal annually. This company 


All 
these mines are equipped with the best and most 
of the 


rn Tennessee. 


modern machinery, much work being 
done by electric power. 
Mr. Ramsay has 


banking, 


estate, construction, 


Jesides his mining interests, 


assisted in the development of com 


mercial, real manufactur 
ing and investment companies in the Birming 
outside ot the state 


recognized 


well 
the coal 


ham district 


Ilis position in 


“as as 


world was 


by the government in 1911 when he was chosen 


as a member of the engineering commission 
sent by the United States Bureau of Mines to 
study mining conditions in E lrope. During 


President 
Board and 
assigned to the committee on coal production 
Ile is 


Association. 


the world war he was appointed by 
Wilson to membership on the Fuel 


vice-president of the National Coal 
Mr. 


technical and scientifie articles bear 


now 


Ramsay is the author of 
numerous 
ing on coal, coke and iron, published in various 
is 


in these subjects; and 


and 


journals specializing 


also the inventor of numerous machines 


| 


devices ust d In coal ining, blast f irnaces, coke 
ovens, ete, 
In all social, ed icational, Civic, patriotic and 


philanthropic movements Mr. Ramsay takes an 


active part, not only in Birmingham, but 


throughout the 
of 
gineering building at 
Institute 


state Ilis reeent generous gift 


the erection of ra 
the 


interest 


money towards new en 
labama Polytechnic 
that 
will add much to its efficiency along engineer 
he and his associates grave 


M. C. A. in Ensley, Alabama, 


a rapidly growing section of Birmingham. 


and his in institution, 


ing lines. Recentls 


a site for a new Y. 


Ile was appointed a member of the Birming 
ham board of education in September, 1922, id 
elected president by his associates \l 1923. 
His term of office expires in Api 1927 


EDWARD M. WILLIAMS 
President Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Williams w and 


born reared mn ( e 


land and after graduating from Yale ret ned 
to Cleveland to promote the interests of thi 
Sherwin Williams Paint econeern whiel his 
father had founded, together with Mr. Sherw 
Ile worked through the institution, nti n 
19153 he deeided that it was his turn to di 
bit for the public. Prior to this time, | evel 
he had given time to various social agencies, 
but particularly to those concerned with the 
welfare of less fortunate children, but in 1913 
he retired from active business. save the chaiy 


in the directorate of his company. 
Ile 


edueation 


accepted membership on the boar 


and mace avi 
tor 


! 1920 
chosen president ot the | 


“| mation aA id 


business dav this se 


has served Ink this 


Capucity present time 

Mr. Williams chuckles a bit about presiding 
over a highbrow board of education but he is 
proud of it just the same While he is as 
modest as a prairie flower about his ow 1 
complishments—deep in his heart he takes 


pride in obs rvihg that the publie has tal 


confidence because men and women 


and simple character have accepted responsi 


bility for the schools and are running 


them Nn 


a straightforward business fashion. Mr. Wil 
hams, with a group of substantial men and 
women, set aside personal interests and asked 


and especially the 


the publie, 


press, 


1 


to support 
them rh] 


In a reorganization of the whole public 
school interests. The purposs is to eliminate 
polities and plan the schools on a professional 
basis. The supp is granted and has be« 
maintained to the present time. 

Mr. Williams has d tirmly to a Dp 
poliey which he regard ndamental t ar 
otherwise liberal] program r management A 


of genuine 
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E. M 


President 


Cleveland, 


School 


WILLIAMS, 


Joard, 


Ohio. 


rigid checking up and a idit 


ot the 


man, wi mip t he 
th the seho management ype ired 
Williams’ ithee, ntroduced imself l 
need his business. “Glad to see 
mighty glad to see vy greeted Mr. W 
“My car s Waiting tside, and IL. sh 
tickled to death to take you up-town w 
I don’t know anvthinge about textbooks, 
tt n limit te eep 1) itl 
. ther subject. and 2 
ir choice of weapons. W 
de / You i ve | ( I e SW 
hig priced fellows ) eadquarters 
fter textbooks and « yornic und it ke 
bus eing that the earn their s 
res e the Mo run 
nome 
One da man ed 1) d said 
co ho had a d ther to s 
nd he ld like to have Mr. Willi: 
) teaching posit Ile replied: 
superintendent is having difficulty in 
pf. d teachers and | yest \ ol | 
rhe but, for heaven’s sake dor te 
sent t makes him mad.” 
The one time Mr. Williams takes 
cud in educational matters is wh 


agencies, 


itside 
ils of t 
1 ns tor 


accomplishment 


the Edueation: 
the Avres’ 
board 


Ss 


} 
bhi 


urvey, non 


WILLIAM 
Board of 


President 


_ 
a checking 


oT the 





hnances 


at Trequent 


tN 


inter 


f the reeommenda 


Department, mace by 


nterterence 


\) enthusiastical VY age 


Oshko 


} 


ress 


shed 


ive eN 


PFEIFFER, 


W 


Education 


1 


thie 


Lreriic 





Ul 


part 


} 
n 
( I 
! 
thre 


divisions wherein 
He 
done much for the segregation and care of de 
the other day took 
“at pleasure in the dedication of a new schoo] 
He 


many 


budget is made for any 


up 


unfortunate children are concerned has 
fective children, and just 
ere 
for erippled children. began 


Mrs. Williams 


transportation 


a campaign 
for the 
for 
financing busses for their trans- 


with ago 


vears 


and specialized education 
this group by 
portation and further urged the board to pro- 
vide eq lipment and trained teachers and nurses 
for their care and instruction. 

Williams has brought 


Mr. 


combined belief in classical 


to the schools the 
edueation achieved 


from his Yale training, and the specialized yi 


cational training prompted by his business ex 
perience, In short. he believes in in educationa 
democracy where every one may train according 


to his capacity and to the extent of his capacity 

The of eivie ind 
experimentation prevails in the schools as we 
atfairs In 


(Cleveland spirit research 


the city’s municipal 


is 1h) ure 
eities, the millions” spent for operation of 
schools, together with the additional millions 


spent annually for the building programs, nat 
] ] J 


irally attract the attention of the selfish minds 


that seek economie profit. It means m nt 
a community to enjoy the assurance that 
man of liberal edueation and large business 
experience is in charg M re thar tI ke Kd 
ward M. Williams ean nd does s “No” o1 
“Yes” with shap and d spat I : es 
present unfair propos d_ silences 
one. That requires couragt he 

It is no his individual sei 
( ts, but men and women of like 
willing to accept service on the board vw ! 
ind, furthermore, do so w ‘ contrast 
ther kind are automati Vv elimi ted | 

ist this thing that ~ ibled Cle 
demonstrate that a large eitv eat De 
SC! stem | ss ! Diasis 


r detense nd prot spire 
le I I { ird., I sed | | ed 
ri Mipete T d d < 
I Ts Tel I | ‘ | = 
- 
rné = re ( eNO 1 es nad T¢ tT 
I re the ! spirit l 
qd ~ l ce fT é { eXper 
strong and eere ( ice Ip 


pr r the comfort t | I sald 
| ipl S 1 ! ng 
more d be p the game for th ne’s 

< I] lecides divert | 
ene t e pubhe g iinamwp ‘ 

d acted upon his decis He goes men 
bout his ne I el and nests it 
vives him thie best fur o: m ( t 
( ts thi ( I i] l | l} { ( 
Der nt < | e to 
dollars W h of ed m for t I 
nd give peace and happiness and so of 
security 1 ihe workers In the secnoolis Like 
Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increas« 


WILLIAM C. PFEIFFER 


President Board of Education, Oshkosh, Wis. 


\W lam Pfeiffer was born in S I d 
on February 24, 1870 With the fa he 
ean t ()s sh in M IS7? \s hie 

ent r bhe sel for thre a 

pri ( cl for om eu! Ast | sent 
day child labor and compulsory se nd 

ce laws were ndreamed of at the t 
the eariv age r eleven eal ne started < 
na cigar factory and in time learned t vce 
For several years he was the em] nent 
of others, but for the last ninete¢ s he 
has operated a factory of his own in that cit 
Mr. Pfeiffer was married in 1894 Two sons 
and one daughter have been reared. 

( led on Page 134) 
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Educational Supervision 


II. 


In 1914, Dr. Frank MeMurry deplored the 
lack of a theory of supervision on the part of 
the supervisors in the schools of the city of 
New York, and ventured the opinion that they 
were no worse off than supervisors elsewhere, 
since there was little literature on the subject.? 
At that 


vot d especially 


time there was not a single book de- 
to the supervision of instruc- 
tion. Few, if any, teacher-training institutions 
at that time offered courses on the theory of 
Guide to Periodical 


1910 to 1914 listed 


supervision. The Readers’ 


Literature for the vears 


only nine articles on the subject. Sinee 1914 
writers and teacher-training institutions have 
given much more attention to it. At the 


present time there are at least four books 


at random, which list 23 courses in the 
theory and in the practice of supervision. The 
1919 alone lists a 


selected 
Readers’ Guide for the year 
dozen articles on the subject. 
lack of 


among writers on the subject as to aeceptable 


Ilowever, the general agreement 


aims and underlying principles of supervision, 


and even as to what constitutes supervision, 


forces the conclusion that we have not yet a 


stable theory of supervision and that supervision 


as distinet from administration is only in 


process of definition and delimitation. 
Miss Fannie W. 1) inn 


conelude d from the 


1 


ninet to one hundred replies which she received 
t ques nnaire sent to county superintend 
ents tate supervisors, ind eountyvy supe rvisors 
that ° there is vet no single univer 
sally reeognized distinetion between the work 
f the administrator and that of the super 


An Adequate Working Theory of Supervision 


An adeq ute Working theory Tt supervision 
must inelude (a) clear detinition of the task of 
supel ~ n is disting lished trom the task of 
dministration, (b) clearly detined aims, and 
( vell formulated underlying principles gov 
( ns the suye rvising procedure Without 

Cl 1 theory supervision must be haphazard 
nd impressionistic and dependent for its sue 
cess upon the native talent of the individual 
supervisor, rather than the wise application of 

entific method. Unt educational theory 
formulated detinite aims of instruction and ii 
Corpor ited the fundamental principles inde) 


lving methods of learning and teaching, teach 
ibilitv was a 


good 


B ita 


matter of native talent oniv; 


teachers were Those “born” 


ce finite aims oft 


ee 
st idy oT thie 


ition and of the basie 


principles under 


methods of learning and teaching redeems 


teaching from being a matter of chance 
1 puts 


mere 


‘ teaching ability within the reach of 


possessing reasonable mental eapacity and 


nperamental fitness. So it must be with 


supervision, if it is not to remain the weakest 
our educational 


irticie one an attempt wi 


spot it 


svstem. 


} 
s made to make 


<tinetioyr 


between administration and super- 
that the 
d ities of 


Vision on the general prineipl more 


school 


ie 
or less mechanieal and routine 


management and organization having to do 


directly with the material means and conditions 
nstruction belong to 


tech wal d ities ot the 


administration, while 


prote ssional| ed ica 


having to do with the coordination, stimu 


n, and direction ot instruction belong to 


pervisor. 


itt the 


succeeding col imns ot this article and 


rticles three and tour it Is the writer’s 


McMurry, Frank M., Elementary 
Pp. 201 
Dunn, Fannie W., The Distinction between Admin 


tion and Supervision Educational Admin. and 
Supervision, Mar. °20:159 


School Standards, 


Continuity—An Aim of Supervision 


Charles Edgar Scott, Dickinson, N. D. 





continue the 


purpose to 
theory of 


development of a 
supervision by setting up and de- 
fining the aims of the supervision of instruc- 
tion and by discussing them in relation to the 
aims of education and of instruction. 

The first principle of supervision is that the 
should be 


the light of the aims of education. It is essen 


aims of supervision formulated in 
tial that the supervisor fully appreciate the re 
lation of the aims of supervision to the aims 
The relation of 
other is that of means to end. 


ot edueation. the one to the 


Ilenee, whatever 


aims are formulated for supervision, and how 


ever much the attention is foeused on these, 


the aims of education must not he lost sight ot 


in the “fringe of conselousne ss.” This becomes 


perfectly obvious as We discuss the aims of 


supervision. 


The trend of recent development in educa 
tional theory and practice has been to focus 
attention on the child and to emphasize child 
development. The aims of education are 
formulated and detined in 


terms of child de 
Theoretically, at least, 
ilding 


school apparatus 


velopment, each 


hew 


school bu 


is designed and built, each piece 


{ 


and equipment is pur 


chased, and each school employee is hired with 


the Itimate end in view of contributing to the 
development of the child As we have defined 
t, supervision is directly responsible for the 
consistent cle ve lopment ot childre Nl. 


Continuity in the Child’s Educational Program— 
An Aim of Supervision 
he first, and in some respects the most im 


ortant, aim of supervision is, therefore, to 


secure continuity in the edueational program 
of the ehild from the time he enters school 


ntil the aims of edueation. in so far as the 


school contributes to these, are realized. The 
continuity aim of supervision demands that 
j biect and 


subject to subject, from teacher to teacher, 


the child’s each su from 


progress in 


from school to school, vear in and vear out as 


] 


as he is in the school’s charge, be car fully 


ong 


guarded and consistently furthered. 


There are two characteristics of our eduea 
tional system which tend to jeopardize the con 


child's 


the excessive turn-over in the teaching 


tinuitv of the educational progress, 
namely, 
bores and the many innovations in modern edu 
the tendeney 


An American 


career, is 


cation to experiment. 
course of his 


destine d to be 


child, in the 


almost 


schoo! 


sureiy 


ight by many teachers. In special subjects 


taught by special] teachers and in ease of de 


partmental 


; 


instruction he may even have sev 
course of a sing! 


eral different teachers in the 


- ‘ . 
aay. In all systems in which the teacher-to-a 


grade system prevails he is almost sure to have 


at east one new teache r each vear, and prob 


ably two, if semi-annual promotion is 


ticed. Furthermore, at the present rapid rate 
of turn-over in the profession, 


it s it danger 


Freeland 
tice p. 6 


Modern Elementary School 


CLeor ge 


Prac 


43 


of having a teacher who is not only new to him 
but one who is new to the position, or much 
worse, one who is even new to the profession. 
Thus, there is serious danger of sins both of 
There is danger 
that the new teacher may teach what has al- 
ready been taught by another. There is 
the danger that all of the child’s teachers will 
fail to 
assumption that it has already been given by 
that it another 
Consequently one of the important tasks 


omission and of commission. 
also 


give some essential training on the 


another or will be given by 
later. 
of the supervisor is that of coordinating the 
work of individual 


otherwise be 


classroom teachers who 


might working at 


cTross- purposes 
with one another.* This has been said so often 
that it is in danger ot becoming hackneyed. 
The Coordination of Instruction 

It may be worth while to consider just what 
coordinating instruction means and how it may 
be accomplished. 
that 


It means so shaping instrue- 


tion each teacher contributes her quota 
to the sum total of the training of a child, or 
of a group of children, in the direction of the 
ends of counteracting the 


child, 


means the 


education without 
teachers of the 
end. It 
cooperation on the 


with the 


influenee of other same 


or children, to the same 


highest degree of part of 


all who have to do training of the 


child. It 


degree ot 


means, too, we must admit, a certain 


uniformity throughout a system; for 


the present status of publie support of eduea 


tion makes group instruction imperative, even 


if it were not nec ssary and desirable for other 


reasons. 
Coordination of the work of individual class 
room teachers may be accomplished along three 


lines of cooperative endeavor: (a) the agree 


ment as to the kind and the order of the ex 


which children are to aequire in 


periences 


school, (b) 


of instruction to the aims of edueation, and (e) 


the constant relating of the details 


and direction of 


first 


the control 


Sines the 


experimentation. 
will be dise 
later, a suffice here. 
There Must Be Agreement as to the Kind and 
the Order of Experiences Which Chil- 
dren Are to Acquire in School 
supervision 1s 


two of these issed 


brief statement will 


responsible for the selection 
nflu 


direetion f the 


of the experiences which 


ence child development in the 


most strong 


ends of education and for organizing them in 
such a way that each shall come at the optimal 
time in the course of the child’s development 


The supervisor is concerned with both teacher 


and pupil activity. The aims of education de 
termine the types of experiences which t 1s 
desirable that children engage in. Phi Pro 
gram of Studies represents a selection and an 


organization of these in an order 


in dittieulty 


progressing 
from thie simple 


which the 


and complexity 


concrete experiences by primary 


child is able to profit to the very complex and 


more or less abstract experiences by which the 


adult is able to protit. The type ot experiences 
determines the teacher’s method, and the teach 
er’s method, in turn, determines pupil activity 


The Program of Studies and the Courses of 
Study are, then, important controls of class 
room activity, and it naturally follows that one 
Oot the main tunctions of supervision is the con 


struction and the interpretation of Courses of 


Study which shall serve to direct instruction 
into channels that make for the dev pment ol 
children into the kind I citizens whi t is 


the aim of education to make of them 


‘Strayer, G. D 
Teacher, pp. 42-45 

Wilson, H. B., The Minimum Essentials in Elemen 
tary School Subjects. 14th Yearbook Society for Study 
of Education, p. 10 


Englehardt, N. L., The Classroom 
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every rig 


Ss Ly rvision’s task, 


conditions 
the chi 


pre wress, 


and under 


quately safeguard d’s 


t to cle velopment and 


then, is not to prevent 


experimentation, for to do so would be to pre- 
vent progress, but to control and direct it by 
mak! t the pre rogative only of those teach- 
ers who have demonstrated their supe riority as 
masters I ilready well known, tested and 
proved methods and who possess the tempera- 
nent fitness which makes them masters of 
Sit tions and insures that they will carry in 
experiment through to suecessful completion 
ne pr ege sit d be ranted o1 wher n 
vestigation proves that the bjeets he ex 
periment are cleat detined and rt n the 
t of the f education; that the 
d I der vhiech the eX nent t 
e conducted are so selected and controlled as 
t be conduc e to the attainment ft the re ts 
desired nd that the results d be, 1 n 
h tel 1 east mie Sul ible 
Supe nn prope) ele ge capable 
eachers dert ce experiments ndei proper 
( d ns of contr ind may suggest desirable 
experiments to be conducted from time to time 
provided, rse, that the supervisor is \ 
ne to share the responsibility with the teaches 
But cont 1 econom pupil progress 
demand cessatiol he present w esal 
etic eX] ment t =? ntil 
I 4 I at a) re nearly 
ers ( est ecific m« ds eady 
Ip] the tatement t t ¢ the es ( el 
' 
| | | rd 
d | , 
\ 
( ed | 
( ( , ' 
) 
i ( ! d : 
' education Supe ieee 
rdinate nad rré ( the choo nfl 
( ( 1 ( ( T ‘ d 3 el | ecarecr 
, s put the it 
8) ! 10 
I ‘ 
The Sup e Court of Michigan has ruled 
that board f tio1 ! ipreme in ad- 


distri 


ing Oo 


1; 
findin 
position of the 


action 


Vass: 
ment 


had 


profanity 


court 


lstering 


ct 
fa 


or 
is 


| 


s\ hool 


schools. A 


may not be required to accept the find- 
jury other than the school board if a 
by the board may be impaired and the 


ird made precarious. Court 


bos 


was brought by Mr. Earl Finch of the 
ir and Tuscola district demanding fulfill- 
of his teaching contract, which the board 


terminated 


by 


of 
y. The case was appealed to the higher 


the school 


because of his alleged use 


board. 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Personal Financial Responsibility of School 
Boards for Accidents to Pupils 


Hugh A. Hunter. 


(Conclusion) 


RECENT LEGISLATION IN CALIFORNIA ON 
PERSONAL LIABILITY OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


In the spring of 1922, a pupil at Oakdale, 
Calif., 
The mother of the child alleged that the trus- 


lost its life by the breaking of a swing. 


tees were negligent and that the swing was of 
faulty construction. She is a widow and 
claimed that the ehild, the eldest of her chil- 
dren, was of great value to her because by tak- 
ing care of the other children it allowed her to 
support the family by working in an Oakdale 
restaurant. Accordingly she sued for $20,000. 
Not being able to hold the district liable, she 
sued the trustees and principal personally. By 
overruling the defendants’ demurrer Judge d. 
(. Needham assured that the case would go on 
he Superior Court of the county. 

When the 


kind in California, spread, it required the ut 


news of the suit, the first of its 
most effort of some of the county superintend 
P (especia in Stanislaus county) to keep the 


trustees from resigning and to fill the vacancies 


eft by those who resigned. Furthermore, 1n 
Marv places playground apparatus was removed 
from the schoolgrounds and stored away. The 


eas ed also t conside rable talk about 


Some boards paid 


insur 
inst such aceidents. 
high rates of insurance, either from their own 


p ekets 1 from school funds. with the result 


that Attorney General Webb gave as his opinion: 


‘Briefly, trustees can be liable only in eases of 
negligence or incompetence, ete. It is their 
d ty to pr vide safe equipment, competent and 

reful employees, such as janitors, drivers of 

to buses. ete., and when this duty is properly 
dise] ved n liabilitv exists : . : It is not 
! thought that aeecider nsurance ean be paid 
from the school funds to protect trustees against 
negligence, carelessness or incompetence, nor in 
suc nstanees do I fee that trustees are en 


ind false impressions riven by 


led +, a letter being’ w ritten Dv Mr. 
perintendent of Publie 


Instruet t eounty ind cit superintendents. 
October 11, 1922 

| ( } . « Sune I ale t 
EPCOT op ) of the Attorney General rela 
t he responsibility of school trustees for In 
jurie pupil whils it scho has proved unneces 
~ y disturbing to certain school boards in the 
I 1 few instances school boards have resigned 
I I ises they have or red a pparatus iken 

fr } ivground 

I wish to point out the following facts The prin 
( on which Attorney General Webb has based 
l oO} n is one of common law As I understand 
he principle di issed by the Attorney General 
apple only to school trustees but t public 
tr every character, including the trustees of 
cities. irrigation districts, public libraries, et rhe 
principle that publie officers shall be responsible for 
negligence has been recognized in the common law 
for several hundred years When California became 
a state in 1850, the common law principle was ex 
tended to this state The Attorney Generals opinion, 
theref does not establish a new principle of law 
er the situation in any way) For seventy-two 
the schools of California have been operating 


under the common law principle to which the Attor 
I General refers In only one case in seventy-two 
years has there been an appeal to the courts in a 
damages by the parent of an injured child 
and this in spite of the fact that California has had 
upward of one hundred thousand trustees in charge 
of the schools during that period, with millions of 
school children in the aggregate under their super- 
The chance that a school trustee will be sued 
for injury to pupils while on the school premises 
has in the past been almost negligible Moreover, 
wherever this point has been tried in the courts of 
the United States the courts have held in favor of 
the parent only in case clear negligence or careless 
ness on the part of the trustee has been shown 

4 school trustee occupies a position of public trust. 
He ought not to accept the position unless he is 
willing to make every reasonable effort to protect the 
lives and limbs of the children However, after he 
has made such reasonable effort, the courts have 
never held him for damages in case of injury My 

nion is that boards have unnecessarily 


‘ on 


become 


alarmed and that they should continue to discharge 
the functions of their offices pending a clarification 
of the matter by the Stanislaus County Court or by 
the legislature I shall consult with the Attorney 
General immediately concerning the situation and 
shall let the superintendents know as soon as pos 
sible concerning any further developments. 

May I point out the inadvisability of taking out 
indemnity insurance, pending further advice from the 
Attorney General? School funds cannot be used for 
the payment of such insurance. Certain insurance 
companies have asked exorbitant premium rates on 
account of such insurance. Members of school boards 
should, therefore, go slow in the matter of taking 
insurance to protect themselves as individuals against 


liability. 

Superintendent Wood with 
Attorney General Webb and received the follow 
embodied in a Special 


1922 


corresponded 


ing response which he 

Bulletin No. 4 under date of October 23. 

CONCERNING TRUSTEES’ LIABILITY 

To County and City Superintendents and High School 

Principals 

I am in receipt of the following letter from the At 

torney General relative to trustees’ liability for 
accidents 

“State of California 
“OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 
“October 16, 1922 
“Hon. Will C 
“Superintendent of 


W ood, 
Publie Instruction 
“Sacramento, California 
“Dear Sir 

“This office is in receipt of a copy of your ‘Special 
fSulletin Number Two,’ 
referring to previous expressions of 


addressed to ‘County and City 
relative to the individual liability of mem 
‘dis of school trustees for injuries resulting 
o school children: and we have also your letter of 
the 13th instant in which you ask, ‘To your mind 
does this circular cover the 

“In reply, the circular, so far as it bears directly 
upon the question of the li ibility of school trustees 





Situation ¢ 


very nicely covers the situation 

‘As stated in your circular, the principle is not a 
new one It has existed in this State since the State's 
admission into the Union, and all who have held such 
positions have so held them subject to such rule 
Liability unless the injury was the 
result of and was caused by the negligence of the 
trustees Liability in every case will be avoided by 
the giving to the duties of the position a small por 
tion of the care and attention which the importance 
of such duties warrant ind where trustees are not 
willing to give to the position such a degree of care 


does not exist 


and ittentior their resignations ought not to be 
discouraged 
I think it Ss quite probable that much of the 
apprehension wt h has spread throughout the State 
8 « te he fact that the rt e, Which went pretty 
f i the rounds of the press in the first instance 
stated n effect, that school trustees were liable for 
I withou irrving the qualifying provision 
that sucl 1 i! must be shown to be the result of 
tl negligence f such trustees, though n letter to 
you, fro which such published article was taken 
express I 1 ibility to ea where negligence 
was shown to have been the cause of the injury 
“T note the closing paragraph of your circular to 
the effect that nsurance companies have sought to 


nsure against this liability at ‘exorbitant premium 
rates,’ and it 1 y be that the solicitation of this 
business has had much to do in increasing the alarm 
The liability is remote The risk is slight, and a fair 
insurance premium would be small 

(Signed I S. WEBB, Attorney General.’ 

I am very sorry indeed to observe that school trus 
te: have become unduly alarmed about their sup 
posed liabilit Particularly do I deprecate the move 
to take playground apparatus from the playground 
As a matter of fact, only egiect in installing the 


apparatus or in maintaining it would subject trustees 


to suit or account of the use of such apparatus 
Instead of taking away playground apparatus, I 
would suggest that trustees require the principal to 


showing in such 
eondition of the 
condition of stair 
ways, exits, stoves, heating plants, ete The report 
should also include a statement of the condition of 
! 1 the playground. The 

presentation of such evidence of diligence on the part 
of the school trustees to any court would show that 
the trustees were not negligent Such written evi 
dence should be kept on file by the clerk or secretary 
of the board of trustees Later I hope to issue a 
form of report which trustees may use for this pur 
pose Meanwhile I would t that they require 
reports in such form as may be acceptable to them 
May I say that as sole trustee of ten institutions 
including seven state teachers’ colleges, the California 
School for the Deaf, the California School for the 
Blind and the California Polytechnic School, I have 
responsibilities identical with that of the boards of 
trustees of the several districts of California? In 
all, about seven thousand students, including children 
in the training school, are under my direct manage 
ment I am performing the duties of trustee of these 
institutions as an ex-officio duty and I might, if I 
wished, give up such trusteeship However, I think 


render a written report monthly 


detail as they may determine, the 


school building, particularly the 


each piece of apparatus used or 
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so little of the possibility of a suit against me as 
trustee that I shall continue to perform my duties 
as director and trustee of these institutions. In these 
institutions I have no intention of removing play 
ground apparatus, although I shall require monthly 
reports on conditions in the respective institutions. 
I mention this in order that school board members 
may know fully my attitude on this question. 
(Signed) WILL C. WOOD. 


to clear up both the liability of 
school board members and to fix the responsi- 
bility on the district, a bill was introduced by 
Mr. West in the California Senate, January 17, 


19253 l 


In order 


“An act 
children 

“The people of the State of California do enact as 
follows 

“Section 1, All liabilities for personal injury to 
school pupils, resulting from defective school prem 
ises, or from defective appliances or apparatus owned, 
operated or maintained by the school district in which 
the injury occurs, which, in the absence of this en 
actment would fall upon the several trustees as 
individuals, shall, from the date upon which this act 
effect, fall upon the school district 
wherein such injury occurs.” 


relating to liability for injury to school 


takes solely 


The same bill was sponsored in the assembly 
by Mr. Douglas, January 22, 1923.2 

17th, also, Mr. West introduced 
bill entitled: 

“An act to amend Section 1608 of the Political code 
of California—relating to the powers of school boards 
and city boards of education, relating to the insur 
ance of school districts from liability for injury to 
pupils.” The last paragraph of which proposed: 


soards of school trustees shall have power to insure 
their respective districts 


On January 


a companion 


against liability for injuries 
irance to be written in any 
company doing business in this 
state or in any mutual insurance company organized 
under the laws of this state.’ 


to school pupils, such ins 


solvent insurance 


Still another bill provided that: 
“Boards of 
junior college 


school trustees, high school boards, 
boards, and boards of education are 
liable as such in the name of the district for any 
judgment against the district on account of injury 
to any pupil arising because of the negligence of the 
district or of its officers or employees, and they must 
pay any judgment for debts, liabilities or damages 
out of the school fund to the credit of such district, 
subject to the use of such funds - * a 

“The district attorney of the county in which the 
Bschool is located shall without fee or other charge 
defend the district in any suit brought for injury 
to any pupil for any cause If suit is brought against 
the members of the board of trustees as individuals 
for any act or official duty 
as trustees or board members, it shall be the duty 
of the district attorney of the county to defend the 
members of such board of school trustees or board 
of education without fee or without other charge 

“Members of the 
boards of education shall not be held personally liable 
for accidents to children going to or returning from 
school, or on the playground or in connection with 


omission in the line of 


board of school trustees and city 


school work 


“Boards sha require principals to file monthly re 


ports on school property with the clerk or secretary 
of the board Such report shall show the condition 
of the chool building, apparatus and grounds under 
the supervision of ich principal and shall inelude 
i statement of all repairs and improvements needed 

na ke the sch property safe for the school 
children rhe clerk or secretary of the board shall 
present the report at the next meeting of the board.” 

Che st b hearing ipon the topic was the 
rie ith d ced" by Mr Boggs which was: 

(n act limiting the liability of supervisors, city 
trustees city councils boards of education and 


making counties, 


liable for the 


municipalities 
negligence of their 
officers in certain instances and providing 
for the payment of 
stances 
Final Status of School Board Liability in 
California 
s all died in committee except 


No. 152 and No. 18. 


fies the whole 


school trustees and 
and school districts 
respective 


costs of 


actions in certain in 


'f these bil 
The passage of these clari- 

School 
officials and school boards are never liable either 


matter in California. 


personally or collectively. They are merely 


¢ 


agents of the district and in order to collect 


from the district, negligence must be proved. 
The full text of the law approved June 13, 1923, 
is as follows:5 

SECTION 1 No member of any 
board of city 


education, or board of school trustees 


board of super 
board of 
shall be liable 


visors trustees, city council 


Senate Bill No. 48 
17, 1923 

*Assembly Bill No. 152 
Jan. 22, 1923 

‘Assembly Bill No. 172 
Jan. 17, 1923 

*Senate Bill No. 18 
15, 1923 
‘Chapter 


introduced by Mr. West, Jan 


introduced by Mr. Douglas, 





introduced by Mr. West, 


introduced by Mr. Boggs, Jan 


328, California Political code 
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for the act or omission of 


appointee 


negligent any 


or employee appointed or employed by him in his 
official capacity, whether such appointment or em 
ployment was made singly or in conjunction with 
other members of such board, except when the mem 
ber or members of such board making such appoint 
ment or employment knew or had notice that the 


was inefficient and in 


the service or 


person appointed or employed 
competent to perform or render 
for which he was appointed or retain 
such inefficient or incompetent person after knowledge 
or notice of such inefficiency or incompetency 

SECTION 2 municipalities and 


services 


employed, or 


Counties school 


districts shall be liable for injuries to persons and 
property resulting from the dangerous or defective 
condition of public streets, highways buildings 


grounds, works and property in all cases where the 
governing or managing board of such county munici 
pality, school district, or other board, officer or per 
son having authority to remedy such condition, had 
knowledge or notice of the defective or dangerous 
condition of any such street or highway building 


grounds, works, or property and failed or 
for a reasonable time after acquiring such 
or receiving take such 
be reasonably protect 


neglected, 
knowledge 
may 
the public against 


such notice to action as 


necessary to 


such dangerous or defective condition. 
SECTION 3 Whenever any action for damages 
resulting from injuries caused by or due to the in 


efficiency or incompetency of any appointee or em 


ployee of any such board or any member thereof 
or resulting from negligence under the conditions 
mentioned in section two hereof, is brought against 
any member or members of any such board and 
such member or members against whom such action 
is brought had neither knowledge nor notice of the 
inefficiency or incompetency of such appointee or 
employee at the time of the injury, nor had neither 
knowledge nor notice as provided in section two 
hereof, the cost of defending such action. including 


such attorney fees as shall be actually expended in 


defending such action, shall be a charge against the 
county, city and county, city or school district of 
which such member was an officer 


A General Summary of the Findings Concern- 
ing School Board Liability in the 

Several States 

1. Transportation In the 

express statute boards are not compelled to fur 


absence of an 


nish safe transportation, hence not liable for 
accidents happening in transportation.® 
Ze Defective Premises: xcept when negli 


gence is proved and in absence of express 


statute allowing suits to be brought against 


boards for torts (Wrongs not arising from con 
tracts) boards are not liable. 

3. General Accidents Same as for defee 
tive premises. 


a 


fective pre mises. 


ayground Accidents Same as for de 


6 specific stat 
for 


are not liable for accidents to employees. 


”. Employees In absence of 


ute allowing boards to be sued torts, they 


6. The broad general law laid down by legal 


School boards are neither liable 


body 


a specific statute permitting 


precedent is: 


ease ot 


( xcept in 
Lo be 


as individuals nor as a 
boards sued 
for torts. 

7. California has a definite law concerning 
the situation making school boards liable in the 
the negligence is 


name of district in case 


proved.? 


Suggested Legislation and Administrative De- 
tails to Protect Boards from Litigation 


Since this subject oceurs frequently and 
since there seems to be quite generally a mis- 
understanding as to the liability of school 


boards 


lation 


and since California has obtained legis 
other 
they 


As 


definitely settling the que stion, 


should do the 


statutes 


state same unless, of course, 


covering the point. 


already have 


long is the point is not covered by a definite 
law and 3 long as the present misapprehension 
exists. we ill not be able to get the best type 


Men of 


fearing 


our schoo! boards. 


n successful in life, 


of men to serve on 


means, who have be 


that they may lk e target for “shyster” law- 
vers will hesitate to serve on boards of eduea- 
tion. Therefore, each should have a law 
somewhat as California covering these 
items: 


the 


igainst 


education shall be liable as 
district for idgment 
of injury to any pupil arising 
negligence of the 


toards of such in 
name of the 
the district on 
because of the 


school any 
account 
listrict or of ts 
*California California 
School Law, p 

Section 1623, 


Law is silent on the subject 
1741. Par. 243 


California Political Code. 
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any judg 
out of the 
subject to 
fixed by the 


officers or employees 
ments for debts, liabilities or damages 
school fund to the credit of the district 
the limitation of the use of such funds 
State Constitution Ie ee. 
“School boards shall not be 
except in case of 


and they must pay 


liable for 
negligence 


accidents to 
employ ees 


“In such suits the district attorney of the county 
shall defend such school district without fee or other 
charge 

‘Members of boards of education shall not be held 
liable for accidents to children going to or returning 
from school, or on the playgrounds or in connection 
with school work 

“School boards shall not use school funds to insure 
school children from accidents 


This is on the broad grounds of publie policy 
defeat 


eare 


since the allowing of insurance might 


the purpose by tending to make boards 
less, lose idea of responsibility, spend needless 
money, and encourage litigation. 

Since boards of education are lay bodies they 
cannot be expected to look after all the details 
of the lead to for 
damages on account of aecidents to school chil 
On the theory for the 


good to than to 


schools which might suits 


dren. that it is better 


common have safe premises 
litigations or in 
filled 


in periodically and tiled with the proper school 


spend publie money fighting 


insurance, the following forms should be 
othcer. 


1. Custodian of grounds report daily to 
principal 

2. Voeational 
principal. 

3. Physical education report daily — to 


principal. 


!. Bus driver’s report daily to principal. 

5. Aeecident report upon happening of acc 
dent 

6. Principal’s report to superintendent or 


board (weekly). 
board 


Below are appropriate forms that may iM 


This report to be ré ad at next 


meeting. 


ised or moditied for each ot the six reports: 
I—Custodian of Grounds’ Daily Report 
File each day on principal's desk, and use 
1 Condition of fire escapes, doors, etc 
2 Condition of hose. fire extinguisher 


o Condition of closets 
4, Condition of furnace and heating apparatus 
5. Condition of grounds 
6. Other items, repairs needed, ete 
7 Date 
Signature 

Note: Any defect in apparatus, building, dangerous 
obstruction must be reported to principal immedi 
ately and mentioned in report until necessary repairs 
are mace 


1i—Voecational Apparatus Daily Report 


1. Condition of saw guards. 

2. Condition of protective devices on guiders, belts, 
machinery, ete 

8. Condition of overhead machinery. 

4. Is first aid kit satisfactory? 

5. Repairs needed, ete. 
Date Signature. 
This report must be filled out by head of the Voca 

tional Educational Department and filed in the prin 


cipal’s office daily, calling the principal's attention to 


any defect immediately, and repeating mention of the 
defect until same is corrected, 
1l1i—Auto Bus Driver's Daily Report 

1. Bus identity. 
2. Condition of bus 
3. Weather and road condition 
4. Number of pupils carried 
5. Maximum speed driven 
6. Behavior of pupils. 
A Miscellaneous 

Date Signature 

Bus drivers fill in this report and file daily in 
principal's office 

I1V—Accident Report 

1 Pupil or pupils hurt 
2. Nature of injury 
3. Where 
t+. When 
5. Cause 
6. Witnesses. 
7 Photograph (if possible) 

liow could accident have been prevented ? 
Signatures—1 

2 4 
3 5 

Teacher or other employee observer of accident. 

This report is to be filled out by teacher or other 
employee observing accident and filed in principal's 
office 

V—Physical Director's Daily Report 

1. Condition of apparatus inside gymnasium 


Condition iratus outside 


of ap] 


3 Pupils entering competition without doctor's cer 
tificate 
4. Detailed report of injuries in athletic contests 
5 Sanitary conditions of gymnasium 
Date Signature 
This report is to be filled out daily and left in 
principal's office 
Vi—Principal’s Weekly Report to Responsible School 


Officer 


1 Condition of buildings 

2. Condition of grounds. 

3 Condition of play apparatus 

t. Condition of safety appliances in shop 
5. Report on bus drivers 

6. Accidents during week 


needed 
items. 


Repairs 
8. Other 


Date Signature 

Note. Significant items of this report should be 
called to the attention of the school board at each 
board meeting 

When forms similar to the above have been 
t lled rut ealling attention to sig) ificant items, 
In @ase of al iccident, it is possible to deter- 
mine whether negligence on the part of the 
school board can be proved and thus law suits 
for ad mages ma bye red eed to a mill mum 


The Automobile in School Administration 


It is obvious that the motor vehicle has be The testimony f these sch | officials is to 
come an important factor in all activities in the effect that the motor vehicle is deemed al 
volving transport and travel. hus, in the field most indispensable At any rate the automo- 
of commerce and industry the automobile and bile could not be dispensed with without serious 
the motor truck have become indispensable, detriment; and if street cars and walking were 
while in certain professional callings the motor resorted to the school visits would be reduced 
vehicle makes for more prompt and a wider 


range of service. 


In the sch motor has 


venicie 


assumed a tixed place with a constantly widen 
ing area of service The motor bus has given 
an impetus to the rura consolidated school 
which it could have received through no other 
source. It has enabled the expeditious assem- 


bling of pupils over a wider territorv than could 


have been effected by any other 


mode of trans 
portation. 

An 
Journal 


automobile by (a) 


Board 
the 
city superintendents, (b) 
school and (c) 


county superintendents. The inquiry touching 


inquiry instituted by the School 


econeerned itself with th use of 


supervisors in city systems 
cities covered those having a population of from 
10,000 to 200,000. Tlere it was found that fully 
JO per cent of the superintendents and super 
visors employ the automobile in their profes- 
labors. 


sional 


to one-third of their present number. 
In brief isl 


, visits is increased 
three-fold by 


the freq ieney of 


enabling the superintendent or 


supervisor to reach the 


schools with a minimum 
stated bv 


their effi- 


expenditure of time. school 


or is 


officials themselves that it inereases 


cienev from 100 per cent to 50U per cent. 
i ; 2 ' 
The average daily mileage in the several 


cities varies from 10 to a number 
the 


automobiles 


30 miles. In 


rf eities. somewhere about 60 per cent, 


idents their own 


] 


the 


provide 
of the 
the school board. 


Iperints I 


hil balance schools the automo- 


provided by 


Automobiles in Rural Districts 

work of the super- 
is quite different from that of the 
superintendent insofar as the schools are 
For 


this reason the county superintendents find that 


The supervising county 
intendent 


city 


smaller and the territory covered greater. 


the automobile is indispensable in effectively 
supervising their schools. 


(Concluded on Page 137) 
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Buildings and Equipment for Junior High Schools 


W. W. Borden, Superintendent, South Bend, Ind. 


} 


It shall be my purpose to try to here present 
some of the principles which seem fundamental 
‘in the planning and equipping of a junior high 
Planning the equipment of the build- 
part of 
Much of the work in pre- 


‘no would certainly be considered as a 
the b iilding itself. 


this article was done by a committee of 


paring ; 
whieh I was a member during the summer of 
1923 at Columbia University. 


definite building standards are 


pretty generally aecepted and readily available, 


Sine 


how 


it does not seem necessary to go into detail in 


regard to standards, but to center attention on 


the building and its equipment in terms of the 
ise that is to be made of it. 

There are three general principles which are 
absolutely fundamental and which must be 
detinitely determined upon by the superintend- 


of education be- 
with the 


and his board 


schools 


fore they can proceed intelligently 


plans of the building. 
These are: (1) The which are 
to be offered in the school; (2) the plan of ad 


n inistration of the school; 


curricula 


(3) the community 


needs vhich are to be s¢ rved by the building. 
If it were not true that the first principle 
has been so often disregarded, it would seem 
mmonplace to mention the fact that no build 
! ean be planned intelligently unless there 
eady in the minds of those planning it 
clear idea of what is to go in the building 
vhen it is completed. Yet in many, many cases 
sis not the case. Many buildings are built 
sught given them at all by the school 
iuthorities. Some architect plans what he 


thinks necessary in a building for a community 


nd that is all there is to it. No business man, 
owever, violates this first principle mentioned. 


On the ¢ done that 


size and kind of building which 


ntrary, it is the work to be 


det rmines the 


ne erects 


This is carefully planned in advance. 


So in school building, the wise superintend 


ent will, with the help of his subordinates, have 
his course of study thoroughly worked out and 
reed upon before the building in which the 
l : be done is planned. While there are 


erta subjects which will be offered in any 
ior high school anywhere, there are others 
Wi be determined because of the condi 
tions of the community. The building, then, 
S d be constructed to fit the course of study, 


rather than the course of study to fit the 
{ ding 
Wise planning requires that there shall be 
decis advance as to the plan of ad 
ninis to be emploved. Various circum 
S ces help to determine this factor, and 
be a debatable question as to how far 
this s d enter into the decision, because one 
set t S¢ ol authorities might have different 
s to the plan of administration than 
| strate: (1) The Question of Super 
sed Study; (2) Provision for Study Halls; (3) 
Lengt f Days, and Class Periods. 
Since our schools are being used more and 
I community needs, it is highly im 
portant that this be carefully considered in the 
] of the building. These needs will 
materially affect the auditorium, the gym 
nasium, the library, the heating plan, and pos 
sibly other features of the building. The super 
intendent must plan his building to serve these 
needs, or later the community will hold him 


responsible for his failure to do so. 
Centrality Guide to Location _ 
With the curricula, the plan of administra 


and the community needs definitely de 


Read before the Indiana City Superintendents, Jan- 


Uary 25, 1924. 


termined 
present 


upon, the next problem which will 
itself will be the site, the location of 
which is dependent upon a number of factors. 
The chief factors concerning the site are accessi- 
bility and environment. Other things being 
equal, centrality should determine the location 

centrality of future school enrollment as well 
as present enrollment. 


with reasonable 


be estimated 
study of the 
trend of population, the industrial development 
of the community, and the presence of natural 
barriers. Authorities generally that 
junior high school children should not travel 
more than a mile to school, but that they may 
reasonably be expected to travel a mile and a 
half, if other conditions make this desirable. 
Centrality of location may 


This can 
accuracy by a 


agree 


well be sacrificed 
for adequate size and good environment. Prox- 
imity to parks and playgrounds are factors to 
be considered. The site itself should provide 
ample play space for all the children. Five to 
ten acres or even more should be provided for 
a junior high school. 

building some de 


In planning school 


cision 


any 
reached 

The American Institute of 
Architects has classified school buildings under 
five types—A, B, C, D, FE. Type A is a build 
ing constructed entirely of fireproof materials, 
and type 1D 


must be relative to the fire re 


sistance quality. 


is one built of wood n construction 


above the foundation. The others range in 


order between these two. It would seem to me 
that no building should be ereeted with cheaper 
construction than type C 

The 
the form of any school plant is such flexibility 
as will make it 
add to the 
demand. 


underlying principle which determines 


possible easily to modity or 
initial strueture as 
Even if the 
to, the entire plant 


future needs 
is to be added 


should be planned in the 


building 


beginning 
A real 


following: 


high school sho 


administrative offices, 


juni r 


ild include the 
general class 


rooms, auditorium, gymnasium, library refer 


ence room, science rooms, shops for practical 


and industrial arts, art and drawing 
medical 


room, 


music room, laboratories for 


suite, 
household arts, lunch room, study hall (if the 
plan of 


administration calls for It), teachers’ 


rest room, janitor’s room, and such storage 
rooms as may be needed in the building As 
mentioned at the beginning, | am assuming 


that all these meet the standards generally ac 
cepted and that proper provision is made for 


the necessary service systems, such as heating 
and ventilating, fire protection, cleaning, light 
ing, electric, water, toilets and such other me 
chanical systems as are needed. 
The 
> cehildren number for 
should he Possibly 


in the erection of the building, there may be an 


standard classroom for a group of say 


which 1s a reasonable 


a class about 23’x28’x12’. 


occasional 


room smaller in size which may be 
made useful. It is suggested that each room 


as far as possible be distinctive; i. e., so that 
a visitor will, on entering the room, recognize 
the English room as an “English” room and the 
history room as a “history” room by reason of 
its arrangement, equipment, pictures, ete. In 
other words, let the child live in an atm sphere 
of English while working on his English. 
While it is a matter of opinion, many believe 
that the time is not far distant when the furni 
ture for such schools will be 


Movable 


the stationary type. 


of movable type. 

furniture has many advantages over 
Determining Size of Auditorium 

Every junior high school should be equipped 


with offices adequate for such a school. There 
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should be about as much space given to these 
in a high school. There 
should be a waiting room, a private office for 
the principal, and small rooms adjacent for 
books and supplies. In our own city, books are 
sold to pupils at the school buildings. 


offices as is given 


The size of the auditorium will depend on a 
number of factors. First, it must be decided 
whether it shall be for school use only or for 
community purposes as well. If it is to be 
used for community needs, this may demand 
that it be made larger than the school needs 
would require. If it is to be used for school 
purposes only, the question will arise as to the 
purposes for which it will be used. It seems 
to me that it should be large enough, in any 
event, to seat a little more than half the en- 
rollment. 

Since the 
dramatics, it 
provided with 
equipment 


will be used for 
that it should be 
a large stage and the necessary 
and adjacent. It 
should be located on the ground floor and in 
such a way that it can be shut off from the 
rest of the building. Another important con- 
sideration is an 


auditorium 
is important 


dressing rooms 


arrangement of the heating 
and ventilating system so that the auditorium 
may be heated without heating the rest of the 


building. 


On account of the health program, the gym- 
nasium is consid red an essential feature of the 
junior high school. The size of the gymnasium 
will depend upon the size of the and 


used for community pur- 


school 
whether it is to be 


poses. 
One gymnasium will be sufficient for a small 
school but when 1,000, 


there should be one for boys and one for 
girls. 


the enrollment exceeds 

two 
Lighting and ventilating are very im- 
This 
is especially important for the locker and dress- 
ing rooms. 


portant considerations in the gymnasium. 


It is desirable that the gymnasium be easy 
of access from all parts of the building as well 
as from the outside. 
that it can be 


b uilding. 


It should be arranged 80 
shut off from the rest of the 


Two of the main purposes of the junior high 


school are: (1) 
terial 


lo explore by means of ma- 
the interests, aptitudes and 
capacities of pupils; and (2) to reveal to them 
by materials otherwise justifiable the possibili- 


ties in the fields of 


1 } 
worth whi e 


major activity. The courses 
in the 


these 


practical arts lend themselves readily to 
purposes when they 


In the very 


are properly planned. 


nature of the case, the success or 


fail ire of these purposes 


will depend very 
largely on the provision made for the shops and 
their equipment. 

S 


Some may not agree, but 


results will be 


it seems to me best 
secured by offering the work in 
It should, of 
adjacent and convenient finishing 
There should be in addi- 
tion adequate wash rooms in the shops or adja- 
cent thereto. The shop equipment should be 
selected and its location determined in advance 


one large varied industry 


shop. 
have 


course, 


and storage rooms 


in order that the architect may make provision 
for its installation. The machinery should be 


first class but simple. 


Location of Special Room 


Special rooms 


with the proper equipment 
should be provided for the musie work and the 
art work. 
so that 


classrooms. 


The musie room should be located 
the musie work will not disturb other 
The should be the 
two regular units and properly equipped. 


room size of 
The 
art room should also be the size of two regular 
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units. Provision should be made for bulletin 
board and the necessary cabinets for the art 
material. 

General science lends itself to the general 
scheme of the junior high school probably as 
well as any subject in the curriculum. Some 
administrators prefer a separate room for reci 
tation and another for laboratory, while others 
advocate a large room sO arranged and eq Lippe d 


as to serve both purposes. In my judgment, 


the single room is not only more economical 
but probably offers better opportunities for 
both purposes. Connected with this room 
should be the instructor’s supply and prepara 
tion room. Provision should be made for the 
displaying and showing of slides and picture 
The household 


of the most important ce partments of the inior 
high school. It will 


arts departm« nt \\ ill be one 


include at least provision 
for cooking, sewing, housekeeping and possibly 
millinery. The cooking department should be 
located on the top floor. The rooms should be 
well lighted and ventilated. ‘The floors should 
be covered with battles] ip linoleum or some 
thing easily cleaned. The equipment should b 
the unit kitchen plan and with the proper sinks, 
cupboards, cabinets, closets, ete 
The sewing room sh suld be especia 
to accommodate the work of the department. 


It should have built-in closet bulletin boards. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


should be near to the cooking room department 
and should be 


under ordinary conditions. It is well to have 


furnished like similar rooms 


children select the furniture. Sell it and fur- 
nish it again the next vear. 

The importance of the lunch room is being 
more and more recognized. It should be planned 
on the top floor and in connection with the 


cooking department. Wherever located, venti 


] 


lation should recelve earetul consideration. 


The size will varv with the school and with the 


igh school should be provided 


with a librar reference room This should 
provide space and equipment for seating classes 
for reference work. Ir irger schools, there 
should be adjoining the brary small confer 
ence rooms for group work. It should be located 
where it wi be most convenient to the irgest 
number who w | ise if If there Ss ! p bli 

brat neal It may ve be planned t serve 
the comn t It I ild be ve eq pped 
with the necessary reference books and stand 


blackboard, lockers, dressing roo et The scl n ors by : 
equipment I ild be elected eping with part f the scl Ssvste 5 the 34 
the room s tod Build be inned t iccom 

If the school is large and money will permit, modate the child the sevent ( nt LTht 
a housekeeping apartment is very much to be nintl rades in ord t the m e the 
desired. It should consist of a dining room, kind of rl ! V the fh Sé 
living room, bedroom and bath room Chey ean furnisl 

The School Superintendent and 
the School Budget 
Walter S. Fenton, Rutland, Vermont. 

It may be we it the outset to confess a total The question 1 Schon I nees tron the 
lack of experience in connection with the prep tandpoint of the director or commissioner is 
aration of a school budget,—or in fact, any 5 d be f tstanding impot Ce He is 
other connection with school matters,—in towns rustee for the peopl ected by the not only 
of less than ten thousand inhabitants. My ex ror the pury I 1 re ( roe f the 
perience has been limited solely to my connec edueat rf th of the tv, but 
tion with the administration of the schools in ested e | el d ! lv the dut 
Rutland, Vermont, and we boast a populatio1 expend e peoples’ mone prudent 
of substantially 15,000 inhabitants ( d nic ind ( ner 

The administration of our schools is under s to get the eatest benefit evs 
the direction of a _ board expended 


sioners, consisting of eleven members, with a 
superintendent of seh ols directly in charge | 
have no reason, however, to do ibt th il the prob 
lems encountered in the administration of our 
schools are common to the schools ( f every com 
munity similarly situated, of anywhere near the 
same size. 

That an efficient school s iperintende nt must 


be abundantly equipped from an educational 


standpoint is too self-e dent to admit of arg 
ment That he must be a_ ski ed diplomat, 
ready at all times to cope with the ever present 
complication ; which arise i every school sys 
tem, is equally essential 

Yet to my mind there inother element of 
at least « al importance which must enter into 
the qualife tions of a superintendent if the 
community which he serves is to derive the 


} 


benefits which it should receive from his ser 
vice—and it is to that phase of the subject that 
this brief discussion is directed. A competent 
superintendent should be a practical business 
man. sufficiently experienced in matters of 
finance not only to aid, but to guide his board 
of school commissioners in the proper and eff- 
cient expenditure of the funds set apart for 
educational purposes. 


1Read before the New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston, Nov. 9, 1923 











THE OLDEST SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY 


The oldest and smallest school in New York City is 


jgrooklyn on the King’s Highway south of 
3everly road It was erected in 1808 and is known as 
public schoo] 121 It is a typical one-room school erected 
at a time when the site on which it stands was not a 


located in 


part of the city The school has been maintained becauss« 
its surrender will mean that the property must revert to 
the heirs of the original owner who donated the same for 
school purposes s 

The school is in charge of Mrs. Kate B. Fyfe, who has a 
class of 37 children doing first four grades of work. There- 
after they are sent to a large neighboring school. 





To the average citizen, the appropriation for 
schools seems like a vast sum of money, yet 
because he realizes that the future of the coun- 
try depends to a large extent upon the eduea- 
tion of the young, while sometimes he grumbles, 
he usually votes the tax. On the other hand the 
school director faced with the problem of mak- 


ing both ends meet, under conditions of con- 
tinually inereasing costs, looks forward to the 


day when the appropriation may be increased 
and his cares, his worries and his burdens some- 
what lightened. As it is almost universally 


| director cannot 


true that the average school 
devote the time or the effort to thoroughly un- 
derstand every detail in eonnection with the 
evervday requirements of the schools, he must 


depend to a great extent upon the competency 


of the s Ipel ntendent to attend to it. 


At the beginning of the vear the board knows 
~ bstar 1 Vy WI { imi nt rf mone Ss to be 
Ly ble for sel purposes but it must rel 
llmost W Dp the superintendent to ip 
port t e rie ‘ ia I Such 1 way 
that the expendit re l ar met is tney 

¢ ne mpc } ~ be mad t 
i re the <« mpiet l ( é I Worl inside 
t th pprop t I make sue proper 
’ 4 ( ‘ st enre ettort 


, t he "? (| } thie ( é iré 
i ed, and 
whe ne « ck ‘ f ce} 
rt i the ¢ 1M adit ( ‘ é I 
’ iy ) ‘ ‘ ‘ Ti¢ 
1 
+} contemp 7 tT the 
Dest decides I 
1 } 
1 bie 1 eompute } Cel tne 
TY nt ’ TN { res eq ! ries vs 
Tive DIL ‘ T thie | y nd 
eost of ‘ rer red , plant ’ 
tem ( these d stant rising 
( ats = a T MIDPOSSsibtke ASO4 nd vhicl 


’ 
require e part thre De} tendent that 
. . } 
he be cont nm the e1 ( rdi market 
’ 
( ait ns 
A s plar f ar ( rally 
req wi ! ~ T ) ect Y e] rs 0 the 
proper r per ©?) lent thie rs I 
1 
stancs keer el touch with the phy- 
( nat } a ~ T 1 ex nment ind 
he pre red ) l m mend ll 1dvance tne 
mount re red to pr de such repairs. He 
t he ( mine the requirements and 
} 
| eCPCESSOI T¢ tt I ( SCnools, 
es 
Ile must nicet supplies 
. , 
" } "¢ ~ il bye expect TO ry, required 
1 
TOY thie ming veay ar must take nto eon- 
' “77 
sider tion Tf t hbetore the ear 1s p he - KeLV 
to be ea ed pon, among otner thir rs, | buy: 
Lumber Mops 
Groceries (From pickles Putty 
to flour Pianos 
Castings Typewriters 
Screws Tongue depressors 
Bolts *‘rinting outfits 


Nails ‘ 


iper towels 
ne 


I 

I 
Snow shovels I il sharpeners 
Lawn mowers Flue brushes 
Sand paper Floor brushes 
Shellac I 
Varnish I 
Paints 
Thermometers 
Denatured Alcohol Thumb-tacks 
Pitch pipes Mending tissue 
Lye Matches 
Modeling clay Coarse salt 
Fire extinguishers Curtain cord 
Fire hose Cheesecloth 
Floor oil 


yictionaries 

Ineyclopedias 
Grasshoppers 
Dustpans 


and dozens of other articles, and last but not 
least, he must so arrange his budget that there 
will be left a sum reasonably adequate to meet 
the emergencies that never fail to oeceur, and 
yet which cannot be foreseen. 

Yet, he cannot be what is sometimes referred 
to as a “tight-wad” lest the day may come when 


(Concluded on Page 134) 
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Educational Engineering 


Former articles! on Educational Engineering 
have treated of Teacher-Placement as a Science. 
The first and second named some principles 
and conditions of placement. The third sug- 
gested ways and means of evaluating teachers’ 
credentials, references, experience and person- 
alities. 

In this article we purpose to discuss school 
positions and the science of filling them, and 
to recommend the formation of the National 


Teacher-Placement League through which 
teacher-placement as a science may express 


itself. 

When positions are filled they constitute the 
school, in the Whiie unfilled they are 
the blue-printed materials with which the en- 
the the 
They vary as doors and 


main. 


~ 


gineer works. Positions are parts of 
educational structure. 
floors and beams differ one from another. 

To select the part that suits the space in size 
and form is much, but to build into its proper 
material that fits and is in harmony 
In fact, 
this building process is one of the most essen- 
if not the 


it ( lucational engineering 


plac the 
with the rest of the structure is more. 


tial funetions in education most 
essential. We eall 
or teacher placement. 

Teacher-placement has become more efficient 
evaluating teachers’ creden- 
per- 


means of 


in its methods .of 
tials, references, experience, reputation, 
attitude, Ways and 
candidate have improved. We 


son: itv, etc. 


rating the may 
conclude that the attention of placement has 


been centered effectively thus far on the can- 
didat« 

Little 
study of positions and the conditions that sur- 
round the work the teacher is to be 


Requests for teachers of high school 


or less has been accomplished in the 


to which 
assigned. 
English, for instance, are filed in the same box 
and are graded by the salaries paid. The speci- 


fications of the calls are incomplete. Engineers 


and mechanies would eall this ignorance of 
foundation materials or a failure to sound the 
base on which the structure is to rest. 


Specifications 
Positions may be analyzed and filled by the 
same plans and laws by which eandidates are 
measured and placed. Since every community 


has its individuality—a separate and distinct 


personality, as it were—so each school is very 


much an institution that houses young people 
who possess the personality of their home town. 
It is a fact, therefore, that the essential back- 
ground of each position, which is to be blue- 


printed in the placement office, must record the 


community conditions in the homes, in voca- 
tions and avoeations, in habits and customs, in 
r us life, in movements of culture, in pov- 


erty and wealth, in national inheritances, in 


tempers and aims, ete. 


Placement, of course, must consider the ele 


ments of the curriculum, the subjects, size of 
classes, the hours, the salary, and the experience 
required; but it must, first of all, understand 
the conditions and causes that demand these 
items Placement should be preceded by a 
kr edge of all the conditions that are to be 
served. When an employer asks, “What have 
you to offer?” placement should reply in th 
Yankee way by asking, “What have you to 
offer 7” The basic facts of school conditions are 


largely community matters as expressed through 
the students to be taught. 
or teachers which are lacking in specifications 


Therefore, requests 


which do not state the length, breadth, thick- 
ness and the strength of materials required— 
are not calls but faint echoes of crying needs. 


‘June, 1922; October, 1922: 


July, 1923. 


D. H. Cook, Philadelphia, Pa. 





should be the 
civic, 


teacher 
educational, 


A requisition for a 


result of a survey social, 


racial, economic. One might as well consider 
that every young lady who has an A.B. degree 
(legally and 
until she states her case) as wife to any col- 


holds his A.B. The 


are as great as in the other. 


is suitable she 


apparently 1s— 
variables 
Per- 


sonal fitness and adaptability, tastes, tendencies 


lege man who 


in one Cast 


characteristics are as natural to 
Why, 


generalize the requests for teachers and 


and the many 


communities as they are to individuals. 
then, 
disregard the principles of differentiation that 
cause communities to differ / 

General education in the last analysis is not 
i individual stu 
Results 


may be standardized. b if processes of thinking, 


general since it exists for the 


dent. It is and must be individual. 


as a rule, cannot be. 


There is available somewhere the best teacher 


for every position. The seience of the search 
find To be logical, what is 


wanted should be decided upon before the search 


is to her. then, 


is made. There is no hope for the science of 
placement in calls that are not full and clear. 
Employers who probably know what is wanted 
do not pass on their requests so that the place- 
ealls. Place- 
ment is lone and helpless in its attempt to find 
the right, 
a certain amount of 


ment executive may serve their 


licensed teacher who will work for 


money. Placement under 


these conditions is like a country gunner in 
the marshes who is obliged to get his game 


with a shot-gun while the trained hunter lowers 
rifle. In 
schools differ among themselves just as private 
schools differ. 
tions in 


his fowl with a a large sense public 
In the same degree do the posi- 


schools vary in direct ratio to the 


squares of the purposes of the schools. 
Knowledge of Local Communities 

Let us repeat that placement directors must 
be familiar with facts of record which explain 
the curriculum and plans of the school—must 
know community conditions in the homes, their 
culture or shortcomings. The occupations and 
habits of the people must be 
ment. This, 
bility. It is not. A the character 


of any community may be made in a single day 


familiar to place 


you say, seems to be an impossi- 


survey of 


by a skilled placement director. He may see 


the school and its streets, its people and its 
business life as an expert would sean the gen 
eral conditions of a problem. <A near view is 
not necessary to give the effect sought. A 
glance and comparison will cause the com- 


] 


munity to fall automatical 5 into a class that 


needs a certain kind of stimulus through the 


school. 


as the objective is quite like that of the diag- 


Such a general survey with placement 


nostician to whom we give credit for ninety per 
of the cure the 
completed. 


cent moment the diagnosis is 

The reader must not assume that we believe 
that may or will 
visit all the school communities they serve. It 
would be well, if they could or 


teacher placement directors 
would. They 
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certainly should, unless superintendents or 
boards change their plans when submitting calls 
for teachers, thus giving the specifications with 
their requests. The employer withholds, as a 
rule, a large percentage of the facts that are 
essential in the conditions that surround the 
calls and leaves the small percentage of facts 
to the imagination of the placement officer. 
The exacting employer, no doubt, keeps to him- 
self the secrets that lead him to his decision. 
Evidently this reservation is the result of the 
desire to preserve authority, or it may be due 
to the lack of faith in the ability of placement 
This leads to a waste of effort 
and expense for all parties concerned, to in- 


as a science. 
efficieney in filling the positions, and it causes 
the candidates to misunderstand and to blame 
We might say that the 
to build castles in 


the agency or bureau. 
bureau is asked 
the 
asked to operate afar off in a 
unknown. It must feel the need and the 
Placement must study and 


agency or 


the air or palaces on sand. Placement 
should not be 
way 
causes of the need. 


know 


study and know the parts he directs. 


director must 
A trained 
agent in placement is able to follow orders and 
to deliver the needed provided he 
has a chart or plan of that which the situation 
demands. Placement 
tional 


education as a musical 


materials, 
facilities in all eduea- 
fields are as rapidly as are 
Schools 


improving 


the schools themselves. 


are intricate 
institutions and are multiplying their intri- 
cacies. Placement is that which makes the 


structure useful. It deals personally with edu- 
cation and with personalities that stimulate the 


educational life. 


Variables in School Positions 

When a position is well filled, the success of 
the placement is due not only to the successful 
evaluation of the school, but is a result of know- 
ing the thoughts and traits of the superintend- 
ent and principal and their associates in the 
work. Many 
with 


positions have been improperly 


supplied teachers because there was a 


troublesome member or an idealist whose ever- 


present influence had not been reckoned with. 
Superintendents and principals will understand 
the this important 


writes itself into the case. 


meaning of item which 


Again, the character of the village, or even 
of a city, may be changed or redirected by the 
personality of a superintendent or a principal. 
Any such school executive whose aims and pur- 
poses have dominated the life of the people must 
be considered in evaluating the positions under 
her. 


him or Accordingly, personal knowledge 


of. and, so far as possible, personal acquaint- 
ance with the person who directs the policies 
and the spirit of the school, 


teacher-placement. 


are essentials in 


Curricula and methods may, to some ex- 
tent, be standardized, but the spirit of the school 
never can be. Spirit is the aura of the direc- 
the life of the school. Jt radiates from 


the principal or superintendent or supervisor, 


tor, or 


and occasionally it is supplied from one of. the 
A com- 
made of the position as 
it is a reflection of that which exists as a whole. 


supposedly lesser lights in the system. 
posite draft may be 
The spirit and aims of the community, of the 
superintendent or principal, of the associates in 
the work, the program, the reputation of the 
and the failure of 
near by are all among the principal things to 
be considered by placement, if scientifie methods 
are to control. 

When these facts are submitted and the call 
is clear, the question of advancement for the 
asked and The 


school, success or schools 


teacher is to be answered. 


* 
" 
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teacher who is to be chosen will be much more 


valuable to the position, if something el 


se 18 
either there or just beyond as a stimulus to her 
professional and financial hopes. 

The teacher should know when the position 
is filled whether it is a stepping-stone or a 
straight and beaten path that ends with the 
year. If a position is ambitious, it attracts an 
ambitious worke1 If it is eut and dried and 
leads nowhere, it demands a four-square and 
non-elastic personality one in which expansion 
by cold or heat is not perceptible. The me 
chanics of education often insist upon the usual 
so much that the exceptional teacher does not 
fit. The order for the best teacher may mean 
the best informed and not the best in spirit. 
It is refreshing to a placement executive to 
work on a case where the opposite is true as i 
the following instance. 

A Placement Problem 


Recently a city supe rintendent visited a 
placement othcer and pre sented a SeTLOUS prob 
lem. Ile needed at once a teacher of public 
speaking and oral English. The Findex found 
the candidate. The superintendent interviewed 


this lady, who had 


mental position in a neighboring city the day 


resigned from a depart 


previous ae wis pleased with the app icant. 
who was midway in her first year of experience 
Ifer preparation in college was major in public 
speaking, mine ll SOC To SCTCTIC?s I 


strong indorsements 


eredit vere nonor Marks, 
from her college, Tro Chautauqua work on 
supe rintendent whose 


summer, and from the 


position she had resigned. The employing 


superintendent explained that the position re 
cuired thorough knowledge of public speaking 
and oral English as he had it established in all 
the grades and high sehools of his system. at 
preparation, enthusiasm, person 


After 


supe rintendent said 


was seeking 
alitv. agreeableness, ind adaptability. 
earetful consideration the 
that-the position fitted this teacher, provided 
he co ild arrange the conditions as the best in 
terests of his schools required. The eandidate 
The next day the superintendent re 
ported that certain elements in the case forced 
other 


agreed 


him to ask the eandidate to teach two 
subjects combined with public speaking. Thi 
teacher refused to teach the two othe r subiects. 


She said, “The position I have just resigned 


wis 1 COMpromise Oo! ch nditions, ind the com 
promise Ca ised me to tail I wish to succeed.” 
After a few hours the superintendent reported 


that he had appointed this teacher for publi 
speaking and oral English, full time Ile said 
“My position is now filled full | 
so much that the head of the department and 


schedule, 


inte d ner 


I agreed to rearrange the work and 


n order that : trengthen § the hole 

afer 

The p 1 n teacher resione 7 
cured by guessing—through well meanit 
friends The 4 ad came t ner thr the 
cen ft sele The first imateur 

rkmanship, thie itter s engineer. 

my rs of tea ers have 1 pec il ‘ 

Ing satisfaction or of hope wher ( 
tions ( ell filled Teachers share the thril 
that col thi eh scientific selectiol This 

because the opportunity is somewhere that 
is equal to the ibility of the person who is 


waiting for it. School elections or placements 


are peculiarly important events in American 
schools. By such means do we make Am«¢ rica 
the land of equal opport nity. It is a serious 


recommendation, theretor« that teacher-place- 
ment makes for its own improvement and for 
its greater sefulness. 
Some Principles and More Variables 

It makes quite difference whether the soil 
is fertile or barren erein the seed is planted. 
Whether the tree is to be strong and bear fruit 
depends upon planting and culture as much as 


seed. It is na 


it does upon the virtue tL the 
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ture’s way of growth. So it is with the human 


plant, its development, and its fruitage in 
service, 

The work in some positions is a difficult task. 
The burden of it is so great that nothing short 
of the combined strength of the human and 
mechanical forces can bear it. Few good teach 
ers can Carry the load up hill and the easiest 
way to go forward is down grade. Classes in 
many well known systems are too large or over 
crowded with things to be taught. These classes 
are often so poorly graded that progress is un 
certain, unless they are regraded or divided. 
Positions offering such conditions are suitable 
for expert teachers only—vet they are the ones 
that seem to fall to the inexperienced or the 


Mock rh edueatio has nn 


tr vl iced a new tractor wm its wish tO solve the 


veaker candidates. 


problems of size of class and grading This 
factor No one will 


deny that the position that operates this means 


is tests and measurements. 


of seientitie te iching demands placement that 
is scientific. Unmeasured harm may result by 
imwise placement either mothe rvererowded 
and poorly graded positions or in the tested and 
While the ‘natural born” 


teacher! may be t! isted 1m othe 


measured positions 
Tormer place, 


|| trained will sue 


ne but the professionally 
ceed in the latter The expert is at home with 
materials mn othe l uy ! tl thie finished 
product Delicate t s are hazardous in the 
hands of tl a Mav it t be, then, that 
| pt s like tests and measurements do harm 
cecasiona the worker and to the rk 
hen an ! ed and bungeli yn rator directs 


positions “ure 1 t bad positions, There 
ossiblvy none 
Chev ire usualty the best places for vood teach 


ers who fit them. The greatest satisfaction and 


the greatest good result to the successful in 
cumbent of the soealled bad positl 
supel ntendent ~ ] SULLY wise, 


he may not analyze his positions in writing as 


ve is wnen he states and explains the speci 
fications when consulting a placement otfiicer 
vho is to assist in supplying the teachers. Th 
stances are many in which the advice of a 
placement director has set the meaning of the 
eall l 1 new vht aS a res It rt a conversat ? 
relative to the appointments Employers re 
eelive and adopt suggestions about their posi 
TIONS is agreeably and as Tuli s teachers 
follow idvice through placement nterviews Tt 
Is we nown that many successf superintend 
ents S the placement othees f ot ral a 
ee hetore the p ns I needs ror the ( ( I 
ppointme re determined 
The position may be considered as the dres 
I T 5 F } | thre perso! t t tie 
( ~ quality. ds 3 
e age, tast l individ f th 
candidate. As e natu ¥ : 
ne c let, nes ’ 
nd its fl e} 3 e teacher best 17 
field whe mosphere g < ( 

? t hy ‘misfits ( é Tie ( eher T¢ Q t + 
tvle with herself 1 t s( b t ne Fittis 
Pp ] T T¢ chers r el 9 soc 1] ( n 

deration edu Sinee the end 
of educ nis Tay matter, 1t may be fter 


[his s iggests to us that the sciences 


oft placement 1 an application of the laws 
social science just as much as it is of the laws 
of the seience of education. 
Some Observations 
In placement as practiced supply has been 
stressed while 


demand has been neglected. 


Placement as operated today has the eart be 
fi re the horse. Goods are well stored, but the 
market is not supplied. We require of the 
candidate over one hundred items of record, 
also opinions from references, and we evaluate 


all these factors and then place the teacher into 
the position of which we know little beyond 
certificate 
We tindex the candidates by 


the salary, subjects and required, 
a mechanical Visi- 
ble system that is an honor to placement, but 


What 


the teacher brings to the position is exactly the 


nowhere have positions been findexed. 


same as the specifications of the position, The 


demand when satistied is identical with the 
supply that satistied it. The next large con- 
tribution to placement science will be the 
findexing of positions or using the same treat- 
ment of positions that is now in use in deter- 
mining the candidates. The findex or other 
svstem that gives room on its reeords for from 
one hundred to one hundred and thirty separate 
could and 


should adapt itself to the analvsis and classifi- 


classifications for the eandidates 


cation of the positions by the use of similar 
gradations. After placement takes this step it 
will enjoy the same confidence and patronage 
from emplovers that it has earned and en} ved 
from teachers for many vears 


bye Nn ed 


teachers is no reason why 


positions may easily by 


ra | ible, ( igible 


sclentitic placemet tf mav not have ck ne a bet- 


ter job in selecting and distributing. 
Placement and edueatio ire one and the 
sume thing It edueation Is 1 science, then 
placement is the same science that deals with 
materials, processes and p d ts in ed eation 
1D hg with the pi duet doe not mean that 
the user mav be ignorant of the parts and fune- 
t s i the thing ised \ good chauffeur 


repairman. <A driver 


who is not familiar with the engine, transmis- 


S101 nd tires may some day wish to be. 
Teacher-placement salutes both teaching and 
teachers, employers and the employed. It is 
able to render regular as well as incidental 


service such as other sciences contribute to their 
fields. Sehools and teacher-placement are in- 
without benefiting the othe r 

Teacher place ment must deal with the most 
Important specifications in the entire field of 
edueation the eauses and ettects and the 
means that have accumulated during the last 


’ ' 
The time was when 


go od positio1 was regulated and eontrolled bv 
the time clock Krom nine to four the hours 
went merrily hn. Chere vere no pe riods for 


Supe rvised study, no plans and few moments 


or preparation and supervision. he salaries 





na vate TO! ed th ( cl the ror p s8eS 
< } 
t e t 2 O'1¢ t t ( cl D sit m 
] 
th hnne row el Ss it a 3 place nine 
. ! ’ 
rained \ I iad nto eontinuatior school 
? Sar yy il r S ot rn? e hth 
graders th erag dust1 ( All 
? 
pril e not suited t normal 
o ad es rol rin rses \I VY junior 
! cl ] ( eed expel enced teachers Tt 
per | cperrence | 1 ng 
y 
Thé hel l r experlenct suimneient 
( l | r G er! 0 thie 1) Celie . ou ties 
} 
Tor \ ( OS I ("} racteristies to pe 
{ 1 t iu l t come rom those 
} } 
enehe ~ I possess them l 
ear wrong positions d scoul 
0 t< ene = Ss 9 od posit ns enc lrage, 


A Definition of Placement 
Scientitie placement may be defined as a 
method of stopping the spread of the germ of 
inethciency in schools or the means of pre- 


venting community quarrels, heartaches, law 
suits, and sleeping sickishness. 


When industry 


and to eliminate waste it consults the industrial 


wishes to speed Ip produetion 


engineer who deals with the personnel or the 
workers in industrv. Through readjustment of 
the human materials and by strengthening the 


working force the engineer is able to change 
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losses to profits or 


VW 


W 


nent begins rather than where it 


This 
me plan of rearranging the workers and their 
the first 


failures to successes. 


rk continues after survey is made. 


‘hus business practice contributes to educa- 


nal engineering by paving the way for the 

rk of the specialist in scientifie placement 
] 

schools. 


Would it be better to and to re 
da viewpoint 
n to patch up the mistakes that are found 
the the schedule 
rk? The survey should begin where place 
leaves off. 
Kinds of Teacher-Placement 

and university teachers’ 


not survey 


school trom the placement 


studving eurrieculum and 


( leat bureaus are 


mparatively recent origin. Beeause they 


ted to the fields of their own graduates, 


he have studied place ment from an eduea 
! viewpolnt all their own. 
State bureaus are more recent. With a 
ver variety of positions and candidates they 
ried to serve their states. 
leachers’ agencies date from the year 1855 
| ind and trom 1835 in the United States 
\vences have rrown and mn tip ed is private 
terprises that serve the public. They have 
ed er one million sehoo! wositions i? 
mited field 
I her-placement has not beet studied n 
ept r lniverstit ( rses in idn nis 


n voeational-guidanee ( eges and 
‘ t stim ed their plac 
s t tud nd to practice place 
- enrice t Vie 1 el iro tT 
} service 
_ ( eu placemenht hus ! id ttle 
( { ck hen its etfort has beer 
sth nd experiment vith the 
: of the appropriations and the pw 
pport and direct it 
| ‘ CIES " to Ve yl} have ept 
( cs ther ¢ mtrib 1 us tft })) ct 
thi ive disregarded the | el 
hess d protesslonal success 
the growth of plans for the bet 
( ind 1. wemetnt Tt ichers there 
d in edueatior terature 01 
ribut \ rt} wl F ’ p eme ; 
Phere ~ good reasol 
edu } <3 SPE] gg tre 
= _ I ec? as | re 
never t ed t the sen 
weet te tha ene dependent 
Tlie evel ‘ that Sup} rts 
= | ~¢ | TS met ad 
( t ‘ i t to?) 
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CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE 1 
the 


Name This organizati National Teacher 


m 18 
iff ue 
ARTICLE 2 
Purposes 
lo study teacher-placement as a 
lo improve the methods of teacher-placement 
lo recommend the application of methods re 
sulting from such study and improvement 


ARTICLE 3 


science 


Membership: 


\ person is eligible to membership who is em 
Ploye in teacher-placement including director or 
is t of any state, college, university or normal 
BC hié placement bureau, or any manager or assistant 
of teachers agency or any professor of educa 
t iny college, university or normal school, or 


any rector or professor of vocational-guidance 
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THE BOAKD Ol 


SUPERINTENDENTS 





NEW YORK CITY 


Standing Charles W. Lyon, William J. O'Shea, Edward W. Stitt, Edward Mandell, Harold G. Campbell 
Sitti Wi m I Ettinger, Mi Margaret M’'Cooey istave Straubenmuller (Edward B. Shallow, absent.) 
Members may be admitted by written application Special Committees shall be appointed by the Presi 
when approved by two-thirds of executive committee dent for the term of one year 
nd tb i tw third vote of the members present al 
regular meeting of the League Bach application PLATFORM 
hall be accompanied by one dollar which is the an Since Teacher-Placemen is a vital funetion in the 
nui enibership fee , educational process, the National Teacher-Placement 
I nr t | 7 dues within three months after League is established to study, to improve, to formu 
receiving nnual notice cancels membership unless late and to recommend the best professional and prac 
nember is retained by unanimous approval of exe tical methods for Teacher-Placement 
utive ( mimittes . 
: ; The League objective is the betterment of educa 
ARTICLE 4 onal institutions through more efficient placement of 
Officers, teachers therein 
The officers of the League shall be a President, a 
Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Ex- SQME ETHICS ON SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
ecutive om ittee o ive lem bers 
The President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treas TIVE PUBLICITY 


urer shall be ex 


Committe 


officio members of the Ki xecutive 


At the first regular meeting of the League the 
President Vice-President Secretary Treasurer and 
Executive Committee shall be chosen for one year 

Klecti shall be for one year by majority vote of 
the members present at the annual meetings 


ARTICLE 5 


Amendments 


At any regular meeting of the League this Consti 
lition ma be amended b i two-thirds’ vote of the 
members present 

ARTICLE 6 
Committees 
) xecutive Committees rhe duties of the Ex 

ecutive Committee shall be to carry out the policies 
ind plans of the League n an all-the-year service 
is I ow 

Kacl member wtive or ex-officio, shall act as Ex 
ecut ™ ‘ il for one of nine zones or sections of 
the I ted States, which zones or sections shall be 
determined by i majority vote at the first regular 

eeting of the League 

(b) Special Committees The President, with the 
approval of the other officer ind the Executive Com 
mittee, shall appoint three Committees of three mem 
bers each as follows 

(a) Research . 

(b) Relations 

(c) Program nd Report 

The Research Committe ha sign to the League 
members } cemel bjects tor stu and discussion 

The Relations Co ttee sha supervise a growth 
of prof ; a ng V's her-Placement 
organizations 

The Program and Report Committee shall arrange 
the prograt for meet of the League and shall 
m ‘ Por { League 





Where the 


board of education 


committee system prevails in 
too, that 
innovations and new departures find their pre- 


= ich 


The superintendent who desires to inaugurate 


sery ice, it follows, 


liminary consideration in committees. 


some new measure or project will first launch 


it within the precinets of committee delibera- 


tion, falls. 


The 


willing to wait 


Ilere it either stands or 
enterprising news gatherer is not always 
the full board has ap- 
disapproved a committee recom- 


mendation before 


intil 
proved or 


mendation wants to publ sh such recom 


it has reached the larger body 


dispositior In compliance with re- 


gatherers, committee me mbers 


re tempted to tell all that happened within the 


precincts rf their body. and thus encourage 
premature p blieits 
Such publicity has led to embarrassing situa 
thons True, the public s entitled to know 
I ts servants are doing, but committee re 
ommendations logis must go to the full 
hoard for etion before the become publie 
propert Besides, it is somewhat discourteous 
( e board members to report com 
mittee tind t newspaper before report 
ne then 1 re bod OT nich the are in 
thi part 
When the board of education at Springfield 
Mass rece I ed that a committee action 
must be submitted to the full body before it 
can proper become a matter of publicity in 
the local press, some of the editors became irri 
tated and held that members f the sel 


Nor is the 


public deprived from learning in due time all 
that t s ent tled to lear! (’ommiuttee reports 
do not gain force and momentum until they 


have been approved by the collective body. In 
fact, no single member, or fraction of the board 
official That 


the officially 


and 
full 


can make an act binding. 


power is re served to board 


called and assemble d. 
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A Teacher Recounts a Story of Progress 
Kate Hassell and Mamie Wynne Cox, Dallas, Texas. 


“Maybe you call it eavesdropping; I call it 
listening in,” said a visiting superintendent at 
the Texas State Teachers’ Association in session 
in Ft. Worth, in December. 

“Standing around in the hotel lobby this 
morning with my professional radio tuned in 
I heard enough that though I turned deaf this 
minute, I should carry home an earful. 

“T noticed that three bright women teachers 
of my acquaintance, one from San Antonio, 
another from Houston, and a third from Dallas, 
They did not 
Their eyes and 


were in earnest conversation. 
see me, although I stood near. 
minds were plainly focused on a subject more 
than my physique. My 


As my 


interesting to them 
vanity was hurt; my curiosity piqued. 
mental radio began receiving, unconsciously I 
drew nearer. . 

“My friend from Dallas evidently had the 
floor and I heard her say: 

“<Tf any teacher in the Dallas Schools wants 


to have her appendix removed, she need not 
wait until next June for fear that she will not 
have the money to pay her bills and the leisure 
to convalesce in luxury.’ 


“These comforting words were uttered by 
Miss Jessie Grady at the first meeting this fall 


of Miss 


Grady was a member of the committee appointed 


our teachers in general assembly. 
last spring to formulate plans for a sick benefit 
fund for Dallas teachers. 

“At the first 
this fall the chairman of 


sented the plans to the teacher-body. 


of the teachers 


committee 


session 


regular 
the pre 
The plans 
are clearly stated in a constitution. 
“The name of the organization is somewhat 
long but it is self-explanatory; it is The Teach 
’ Sick Benefit 


“The purpose of the organization is original; 


ers Cooper rative {ssociation. 

to provide a fund whereby teachers may be pro 
from school 
Its othice rs are 


tected financially during absence 


because of sickness or accident. 


a board of trustees, a president, a vice president, 


and a secretary. 


“The trustees are 


] } 
School SVS 


members of the 


tem and are elected from the various groups 
which compose the system. The high school 


teachers, the ward school teachers, the princi 


pals each elect two members, and the super- 
elect altogether 
The president, vice-president, and the 


visors one member, making 
seven. 
secretary are among the trustees and are elected 
by them. The term of office is one year. 

“The membership of the organization is vol 
untary. The teachers in each building become 
members and thereby beneficiaries by signing 
the constitution and paying monthly dues of 
one dollar. 

“The funds are 


a teacher employed there, who is elected by col 


collected at each building by 


leagues as collector. She deposits these collec 
tions in a bank selected by the trustees, this 


bank becoming the custodian of the funds and 


is known as the treasurer. 


‘The feature of collecting and banking funds 


is a clever bit of financing, as in this way there 
is no rhead expense in collecting or dis- 
bursing th nds. 

‘The benei ry is the sick teacher. The 
constitution sta that in case of sickness, the 
teacher will recei benefit of eight dollars 
a day for every sche day that she is absent 
from school, the first appropriation beginning 
with the sixth day of he absence. This pro- 


benevolent one as 
of education half 
fifteen consecutive day s of absence. 


vision is a very 
pays one 
ing the payments of the teachers’ 
to start with the second week of her absence, 
the teacher really receives more than her salary 


for the first two weeks, and the amount of eight 


the board 
the salary for 
By arrang- 


organization 


dollars a school day thereafter, until she is fully 
recovered and prepared to take up her work. 
“Tf it should happen that a number of teach- 
ers should be absent at the same time, as in 
the case of an epidemic or some other reason, 
and the funds should be so heavily drawn upon 
that they should become exhausted, the trustees 
are empowered to divide equally the money on 
hand. If the promised eight dollars a day could 
not be paid at once, the deficit should be met 
as soon as the current collections are made, pro 
vided that the indebtedness from one year would 
not be carried over into the following year. 
“Tlowever, calculations show each year should 
The surplus funds from one 
the 


take care of itself. 


year may be carried over into next year, 


but when the funds on hand shall have reached 
a maximum mark, collections from teachers will 
cease until the money has been disbursed to a 
safety minimum. 

the organization is suggestive 


pee 


“The name of 


of the spirit which has brought about its forma 
tion. Many teachers who have not seen a sick 





day for years have become members in the spirit 


and 


of helpfulness toward their fellow-teachers, 
have eagerly paid their assessment. 
“On the other hand, the thought of the insur 


ot those wl ( 
Whereas 
hands 


ice has p irtly q Lieted the anxle ty 


feared the proverbial “rainy day.” 


the act payment of the funds into the 


A Brief Survey of 


of those who at present are unable to attend 
their schoolroom duties is a tangible proof of 
the sympathy of the fellow-teachers who are at 
their posts. 

“The constitution was reviewed to the teach- 


ers at their first institute in September. 
Already the organization is effected. The trus- 
tees have assumed their duties, their officers 


have been chosen, the collectors at each school 
have been elected and the assessments have been 
paid in and deposited for the months of Sep- 
tember to March, inclusive. 

“The real benefits of this forty-dollars-a-week 
insurance is seen in the peace of mind of those 
who are now ill and unable to teach. 

“As far as is known no other sick nor acci- 
dent insurance worked out on the basis as de- 
Many 


insurance, but 


seribed above, has been before devised. 
sick and accident 
the that 


a premium as nine dollars a 


persons Carry 


we'll hazard statement none pay so 


small year and 
carry as good guarantee as that which is fur- 
nished by this original plan inaugurated by th« 


Dallas city school teache rs.” 
Iler story ended, the superintendent stepped 


and He said: 


vou will pardon my ‘listening in,’ but 


forward made himself known. 


were saving was of deepest interest 


and offers a 


ilved with our 


what vou 
solution of a problem that 
board of edu- 


I shall carry away 


has remained uns 


teacher-body. 


eation and our 


with mea pract eal means by which my teachers 


and Measurements 


For the Busy Teacher and Administrator 
Kenneth O. Bennett, Superintendent of Schools, Oldham, South Dakota. 


One of the most important developments in 


education during recent years 18 the scientitie 


results. It has become increas- 


measurement of 
ingly evident to schoolmen that all our attempts 


accomplishing 


Up to 


to estimate how much we are 


have been and indefinite. 


very recently our chief method for determining 
the efiiciency of 


of personal 


quite Vague 


a school system was the method 
But 


place of 


opinion. exact knowledge is 


now taking the personal opinion in 


estimating the results of teaching, and evidence 


is displacing guesswork in scientific education 
It is the purpose 


as in other scientifie work. 


of this article,” therefore, to give such simple 


instructions as will enable the teachers and ad 
ministrators who know nothing about standard 
tests to make such beginning. It is also hoped 
that this article be of 


ready acquainted with this movement in that 


will service to those al- 


it will 


give them further knowledge of some 
the 


ob- 


which 


of the leading tests 1n the various subjects, 


practicability, validity, reliability, and 


jectivity of each, the companies from 


may be ordered, and a tew of the up-to 


lh edi 


significance of these 


tests 


date textbooks ‘ational measurements. 


The 


measurement for our 


Tie W 
educational service is in 


deed large. Their use 


the ultimate transformation of school 


from guesswork to secientifie accuracy ; 


elimination of favoritism and politics from the 


ending forever of the day when 


the 
personal or political enemy of 


work; 


ean secure his removal, without 


efficiency of the school system he has built up; 
the substitution of well-trained experts as super- 


schools for the old 


of 
practitioners ; 
vision from a temporary political job, for which 


intendents 


little or no preparation need be made, to that 
of a highly skilled piece of social engineering. 


standards of 


means nothing less than 
work 


the 


a superintendent 
regard to the 


successful 


and the changing of school super- 


may also be protected during sickness, accident 
or misfortune 
Educational Tests 

This new method for the evaluation of the 


is doing, is so im- 


of to- 


work which a school system 


portant that ar man or woman 


for 


means 


lv voung 
admin- 


} 


thoroughly 


Ww ho desires TO prepare school 
should by all 
If or herself with the 


methods of this new type of administrative 


day 
istration 
tamiliarize hims« aims and 
ro- 
The underlying purpose of the new 
such stand- 
work, and 

different 


children, as to give 


cedure. 
has been the creation of 


ardize d scales for 


movement 
] 


measuring school 
for comparing accomplishments of 
school 


to both supervisors and teachers definite aims 


schools and groups of 


in the imparting of instruction. 
To 


lx 
ails 


the te icher it 


mean not only 


cannot help but eventu- 
concise and definite state- 
ments as to what she is expected to do in the 


different subjects of the course of study, but 


a reduction of instruction to those items 
which ean be proved to be of importance in 
preparation for intelligent living and future 


too, an ulti- 
the differ- 
which the teachers 


usefulness in life. It will mean. 


for 


mate differentiation in training 


ent types of children with 


now have to deal, and the specialization of work 


enable teache rs 


so as to 


to obtain more satis- 


factory individual results. To the citizen 


movement means the erection of 


accomplishment which are definite, 


means of which he 
port. 
changing o1 
to scientific 
ot 
what he is doing. 


The 


standards work by which he may 


following quotation from 


pose of this new movement in 
“These tests will not replace skill, they will not 
tact, not replace kindness, 


they will not replace enthusiasm, or nobility. 


replace they will 











the 
standards of 
and by 
can judge for himself as 
to the efficiency of the schools he helps to sup- 
For the superintendent 6 means oe 
' school supervision from guesswork 
accuracy, and the establishment of 
defend 


. Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike sums up quite adequately the pur- 
education: 
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On the other hand, they will not in any sense 
harm us, and they will be useful as helps, no 
matter how ideal our aims. Our ideals may 
he as lofty and subtle as you please, but if they 
are real ideals, they are ideals for achieving 
something; and if anything real is ever achieved 
‘t can be measured. Not perhaps now, and not 
perhaps in fifty years from now; but if a thing 
exists, it exists in some amount; and if it exists 
in some amount, it can be measured. I am 
suspicious of educational achievements which 
wre so subtle and so refined and spiritual that 
they cannot be measured. I fear that they do 
not exist.” 

lhe busy teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents will doubtless insist upon informing 
themselves more fully about the best tests, their 
ses and values, and the recent accomplishments 
n the field of educational measurements. To 
this end they will need some of the latest and 
“Introduction to 
the Use of Standard Tests,” by Pressy, pub- 
lished by the World Book Company, 1922, is 
intended as an introductory hand-book in the 
ise of tests. “How to Measure,” by Hoke and 
Wilson, published by Maemillan Company, 
1920, is a serviceable handbook for the class- 


hest books on this subject: 


+ 


room teacher as well as for the administrator. 
“Improving Schools by Standardized Tests,” 
Dv Brook, published by the Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1922, is a narration of 

experience rather than an exposition of 
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theory. “How to Measure in Education,” by 
McCall, published by Macmillan Company, 
1922, is a more advanced textbook in the field 
of Educational Measurement and should be in 
the hands of every administrator. 

Standard tests are now on the market in the 
following Drawing, composition, 
grammar and punctuation, language, poetry, 
spelling, French, German, Latin, Spanish, 
handwriting, history, home economies, intelli- 
gence, journalism, mathematics, music, physical 
training, 


subjects: 


reading, general science, biology, 
chemistry, geography, physics, vocational sub- 
jects, manual training, and will-temperament. 

There are several uses and values of standard 
First, there is the comparative value. 


Standards of attainment have been determined 


tests. 


in most subjects, and it has been found out 
what may reasonably be expected of children 
of any given grade in any given subject. By 
the use of standard tests the principal can com- 
pare his own school with neighboring schools, 
thus developing a wholesome rivalry in which 
principals, teachers, pupils, and patrons can all 
participate. In the same way grade can be 
compared with grade. Furthermore, there is no 
better way of revealing to the pupils themselves 
their own strength and weakness, and of com- 
paring their own attainments at different times. 
And finally, tests are useful aids in the ap- 
praisal of teachers; the teacher whose work 
produces low scores term after term will be 
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liable to suspicion as an inefficient teacher. 

The second value is the analytic or diagnostic 
value. By use of the tests the teacher discovers 
those subjects in which her pupils are weak, 
and those in which they are strong, and governs 
her teaching accordingly. 

Again, tests redirect teaching. Professor 
Haggerty says that measurements by tests may 
bring changes in changes in 
school organization, changes in course of study, 
changes in methods of instruction, changes in 
time devoted to subjects, and changes in meth- 
ods of supervision. The most important use of 
the standard tests is precisely the changes in 


classification, 


school practice that result, and unless they do 
result it is not worth while to give the tests 
at all. 

Another value of tests is their value as in- 
centives. The rivalries created between schools, 
between rooms, or between classes, appeal in 
a wholesome way to the spirit of group loyalty 
and intergroup rivalry, and stimulate all con- 
cerned to improve the work of the school. Chil- 
dren like to raise the standard of their own 
handwriting or to raise their standing in any 
subject to a higher mark than they received 
before. By this method of individual rivalry 
the use of standard tests as an incentive helps 
to solve one of the most difficult problems of 
elementary education; namely, the motivation 
of drill work. 


The Necessity of Systematic Daily Morning Inspection 


Once when conversation lagged and there was 
dull and very noticeable pause, we used to 
for some rescuer to start talking about the 
veather. Now the subject of health will always 
start something.” We've finally decided that 
s vital. 
In our school systems we figure the prices of 
milk in arithmetic, we play in a_ healthful 


fashion, we even sing about health, to say 
nothing of our econstruetive ventures in the 


mn of a literature and art of health. 
Yet with all this interest and enthusiasm, and 
almost unanimous recognition of its im- 
portance, how many school systems could, with- 
it danger of perjury, take oath that they 
possess a protective daily morning inspection of 
school children, which is actually more than a 


‘ / 


Some school systems frankly do not do it. A 


; 


st common and very deceptive method is what 
we may term the “easual glance technic.” <A 
variation of this is the morning handshake 
which some teachers use in greeting each pupil. 
The third method is a really efficient, definite, 
rapid but comprehensive plan which will make 
rdinary variations from the child’s normal 
ealth most evident to the examiner. 


Before going further we may consider who is 


going to make the morning inspection. There 
is Just one answer—the classroom teacher. 

Who else could possibly do it? The school 
doctor? He could hardly see all the group as- 


signed to him at the beginning of the day’s ses- 
s101 Nowadays it is about all he can do to see 
referred cases, because the budget only permits 

limited number of physicians and such service 
Wl alwavs be searce, 

The school nurse? The average nurse is sup- 
posed to have charge of at least two thousand 
children and usually has half as many again, if 
not more. Furthermore she couldn’t possibly 
be in all the rooms at once in any case. 
pecial workers, physical education instruc- 
tors, nutrition workers, ete.? They are too few 
and could not possibly cover the ground and do 
anything else. 


So, if it is done, the teacher has to do it. 

Even in private schools considered as having 
unusual medical attendance, it would be utterly 
impossible for anyone but the room teacher to 
make the inspection. 

Next, when is the time to do it? The first 
possible moment in the school day. It is no 
favor to the sick or suspicious child to be 
allowed to remain any longer than possible, and 
it is a distinct danger to others, including the 
teacher, to permit an ailing child to remain in 
school. At best such a pupil’s work is only 
partly efficient, and if through his presence 
other children take the disease and also lose 
time as a result of exclusion, then the school 
must admit full blame for difficulties which 
arise. Most of us have seen children “come 
down” in school with measles or similar diseases 
and then have been startled by the number of 
eases resulting from this one exposure. Fur- 
thermore, with the very best methods possible, 
we can not always avoid this unfortunate hap- 
pening. We can make it infrequent, however. 

Statistics have shown us pretty clearly that 
the common cold is by far the greatest enemy 
of school attendance. Second place is often 
accorded to contagious diseases. Most of us 
recognize that the earliest stages of the common 
contagious diseases of children are, for a time, 
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Hugh Grant Rowell, M. D., Teachers College. 


indistinguishable, in the majority of cases, from 
the common cold, even by the expert. Skin 
diseases, such as pediculosis, itch and ringworm, 
are most “catching” and their early elimina- 
tion is desirable, for the sake of protection and 
for early onset of treatment. 

Therefore, any plan will have chiefly in mind 
the discovery of these various diseases as early 
as possible. Some will of course advance that 
tiresome argument that strict precautions are 
not wholly successful at best, no matter how 
good cooperation is secured from the home, be- 
cause of sources of infection outside the school, 
or even the home, and beyond the control of 
either. Some may even ask, “Why all these 
precautions, if such is the general situation ?” 

True, the school does not pretend to control 
the child’s 
although we can and do educate parents in vari- 


activities out of school hours, 
ous ways in the precautions to be taken against 
the child’s acquiring these undesirable diseases. 
After all, the school can only perform its share 
of the work, but it ean and must do it well, if 
for no other reason than showing an example. 

In advocating the formal morning inspection 
by the teacher, one is doing no more than 
attempting to systematize that casual glance 
about the room which the careful teacher takes 
in any case and which should be taken by every 
teacher. By furnishing a method we assist the 
teacher’s effort, direct it in most efficient chan- 
nels, and insure her of the best results. 

In older children, under the departmental sys- 
tem, the casual glance method, properly 
directed, will have to suffice. For the elemen- 
tary groups (where the greatest trouble exists 
anyway) we must provide more. 

The casual glance method offers several diff- 
(1) The light may not strike the child 
in such a way as to permit seeing signs which 
could scarcely be missed in good light. (2) The 
glance for some reason or other may be diverted 
just at the moment when it should have noted 


culties: 


something suspicious warranting further in- 
vestigation. (3) The glance may have existed 
in the teacher’s mind only. 
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The adherents of the casual glance method 
claim that it is useful because no time need be 
allowed on the schedule, and the investigation 
can be carried on during the lesson. I can only 
feel it is better than nothing and in older groups 
must be used because of necessity. 

In kindergartens we must also permit a varia- 
tion of technic to make it consistent with kin- 
dergarten principles. In the form of a morn- 
ing game, the basic technic can be utilized. It 
doesn’t take much of an imagination to think 
of several games which might serve. 

In the elementary schools, we can use our 
technic in its entirety, and here the greatest 
need exists anyway. 

In outlining a technic two points must be 
kept in mind: (1) The teacher is not expected 
to make more than a rapid examination of a 
comprehensive sort, a rapid weeding out, as it 
were. (2) Her examination must be directed 
largely to the discovery of the three groups of 
diseases outlined above, plus any special troubles 
of the moment. 

First of all, then, the teacher must be supplied 
with a list of signs and symptoms to be sought. 
These ean be briefly described and occupy less 
than two mimeographed sheets. In a few days 
the teacher will have actually learned them and 
will need the paper only for occasional “brush 
ing up.” 

A rapid technic, modelled on the former type 
of medical inspection used by hurried examin- 
ers, is useful and is recommended. It admits 
considerable variation. The children rise by 


] ] } 


rows and walk slowly toward the teacher, about 
six feet apart. The teacher has placed herself 
with her back to a window, thus giving herself 
the best possible light. As the child approaches 
the color of the face and skin, general appear- 
ance, bandages, limp, ete., may be noted and a 
general impression obtained. The child then 
faces the teacher who at this moment glances at 
the hair. She ean easily see the most of the 
back of the head, one side, and the front. Plac- 
ing her fingers at the hair line on either side of 
the child’s head, two fingers in front of each ear 
and two behind, she draws her hands downward 
to the lower jaw, thus discovering any swelling 
of the face or tenderness or swelling around the 
ear (as seen in front of the ear in mumps). The 
fingers now pass along beneath the lower jaw to 
the midline in front, thus picking up any swell- 


n the neck. Turning the 


ing or tenderness 
child’s head to one side and then the other, any 
As the hand 


passes over the skin fever may be noted. A 


discharge from the ears is found. 


glance at the eyes, for redness or discharge, pos 
sibly pulling down the lower lids by drawing 
downward with her thumbs on the skin below 
The child tips 


back the head and now by pressing the tip of 


them—rules out eye troubles. 


the nose upward and backward, the inside can 
be seen and watery discharge of the early cold 
discovered. The child now opens the mouth, 
sticks out the tongue, and says “Ah.” As he 
does so, the teacher glances along the tongue to 
the soft palate and the upper parts of the tonsils 
and at onee can tell whether there is unusual 
rednes A glance at the hands and arms, the 
pupil sho 


one surface and then the other by 


a simple ro n of the hands, may complete 
the work. If red, a peep into an opened 
shirt or into the 1 f a girl’s dress will give 


opportunity for disc eruption on the 


chest. The teacher end ing her hands. 
*} 


be than to 
do It is easy to demonstrat nd the teacher 


The process takes longer to desct 


can carry it out at once, her work ising in 


Sp ed with practice. One teacher w tried it 
from written directions completed her m in 
ten minut That is what should be al od, 


at least at first. Perhaps a little less time « 


be taken later, though this depends on the ag 
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of the pupils, and the teacher’s personal equa- 
tion. 

You can’t putter in the time allowed, but the 
only decision which has to be made, is whether 
the child shows anything abnormal or not. On 
the first sign noted, the examination stops for 
that child, who is referred to the nurse or 
doctor. 

Such a procedure would be considered bore- 
some and uninspiring to both teacher and 
pupil, according to some. Supposing this is 
true, must everything be a pleasure, and is not 
disease more boresome for the patient and 
others than this mild procedure? Ill agree 
there are some who would dislike it from the 
very first, and their attitude would reflect in 
their pupils, just as if a school nurse made the 
inspections and openly proclaimed them a farce. 

On the other hand, the average teacher wants 
to protect her room and herself from disease. 
Any contagious disease in the room menaces her 
as much as the pupils, or almost as much. 
Many a teacher has caught ringworm or seabies 
or searlet fever “in line of duty.” Early elim 
ination of suspicious children lessens danger. 

A “live” teacher can soon secure great co 
operation from her group and this saves time. 
I can even conceive of her pupils trying the 
F “doctor” and 


when they have joined the parent-teachers’ asso 


technic themselves in a game of 


° | | } 
in the home, might keep at home many an ailing 


child 


ciation at a later day, their use of the technic 
! 


The teacher is perfects capable of making 
| 


the examination With about the same amount 


of instruction, she has proved able to do more 


in certain progressive school systems. 
You never provided a more valuable ten 
minutes in vour daily schedule and you make no 


mistake in providing it either. 

Installation of the svstem requires (1) time 
allowance on davy’s schedule of the first ten 
minutes of the day; (2) written instructions re 
garding technic and i list ot symptoms and 
signs to be sought. The latter should be fitted 
to local needs (3) A demonstration of technie 


by nurse or doctor, the demonstration being 


riven to the individual teacher rather than the 
group, or else the demonstration may be given 
to small groups. (4) Bring the matter before 
the teachers as a thing repre senting progress, 
of distinct advantage to them both as a protec 
tive measure and as a method of improving 


attendance, allowing them to make certain 


adaptations to their particular needs but adher 
ing firmly to the fundamental points—thus 
assuring both interest and hearty cooperation 


(5) After a trial, using symptoms Only, the 


} 


teacher will recognize need of a standard technic 
and request it or else create one for herself 
The technie may be given, therefore, at the 
onset ot the sche ne, or its appearance de laved. 
(6) The sehool physicians must be in hearty 
support of the idea and must be helpful and not 


critical. The teacher is entitled to ery “wolf” 
as often as she thinks fit and no wise health 
director will fail to realize that this ve ry W itech 
teeeieanae CUROUCUEGUSOCUAEEEEREAACEERDOEREEEEEUCCOTTEREEEREEEETAEETROD OURO EEREEEEEEEETEOR OEE siete uit " ' 


THE CITIZENSHIP OF WORK 


Work citizenship concerns itself with the urge 
within the mind of the worker. The idealism 
actuating and stimulating a worker should be the 
spur to tasks well done. Work idealism is the 
product of a number of influencing elements. 
There is no urge to doing. There is a powerful 
urge to accomplishment. Every task calling for 
performance represents a potential accomplish- 
ment. The urge to accomplishment comes from 
the inward satisfaction with reward. Reward is 
of material or tangible nature or immaterial and 
intangible nature. Material rewards provide 
satisfactions from material sources; immaterial 
rewards come from those appreciations not evi- 
dent in the pay envelope.—Vierling Kersey, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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fulness may avert a disastrous epidemic some 
day. Strangely the teachers with the best 
records, or those striving to make a_ good 
record, are the most likely to discover abnormal 
signs—or is it so strange? 

l can vouch for the technic. It has been used 
by medical inspectors who broke all records for 
speed, if nothing else. It is simple, though it 
seems to read otherwise. The point is, try it, 
Other technics are just as good, if they get the 
results. The movements in this one are prac- 
tically a progression from the hair-line down- 
ward and avoid all possible repeated motions, 
thus saving time. 

It is all very well to maintain that one’s 
school system has a daily morning inspection, 
That term admits of the broadest interpreta- 
tions and may mean anything or nothing. 
Whether the school system has an every room 
formal morning inspection in the elementary 
grades, with the discovery and elimination of 
instead of the haphazard 


stumbling on the very bad ones, is another 


Suspic1lous CASES, 


story. 
In the de partme ntal groups, does the teacher 


he oli the day by 


making a definite effort to 


discover a certain number of signs among his 
puplis vhich lead him to exclude them at least 
temporarily tor fturthe examination, o1 does he 

st g hee re nd tO see whe hey they ire 
sleep! ron ¢ | dmit that certain tea ers 
( CNPCTIEeTce hive neanns of 
neKkIne tear ‘ es disease, but rortu 
telv 1 s system ¢ ‘ ( indred 
per cent f such teachers 

Normal schools are seeing the need 1 are 
preparing to take more ctive steps in training 
teachers in healt] vork | this S d L 
and until every teacher has a much better medi- 
eal background than at present. some definite 
proceed ire must be available ror her in protect 
ing her room by daily inspection 

As for detinite daily in spectior bv the teaelhx 
t the beginning of the day’s program tis 1} 
evitable in a progressive school system 

CHATS DURING RECESS 
Hobert Voss, a member of the Alexandria, 


Ds im school board, became sore because the 
board turned down his choice of a teacher bj 
employing another and refused to send his chil- 
dren to school. Then Hobert was arrested and 
fined $25 and costs amounting in all to $78.70. 

The latest styles in shoes, which will! not 
withstand the cold and slush of winter, are to 
blame for the closing of rural schools. So said 
J. A. Hayes, county superintendent at Peoria, 
Illinois, recently. Where does the lumberjack 
buy his shoes? 

The California state law requires that all 
school spankings must be reported to the state 
department. Los Angeles reports 77 spankings 
for the last semester. But, the educators of 
the state have also spanked some of the legisla- 
tors. Why not a record here? 

Chicago’s former school superintendent, 
Peter A. Mortenson, has gone into the bond 


selling game. A man who has sold education 
successfully ought to be able to sell invest- 
ments. Why not? And probably he will earn 


more money. 


A boxing bout staged in one of the Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, school buildings assumed 
the character of a scandal. The school board 
tried to adjust the matter by dealing directly 
with the offenders. The public now wants to 
know who went under after the ninth round 


When a group of junior high school girls at 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, reported for classes ap- 
pearing attired in knickers the prin ipal 
promptly sent them home to change their style 
of dress. They complied with the request by 
coming back in regular skirts. They did not 
resent the rule and thereby saved themselves 
against undesirable publicity. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, Newspaper Item: 
Jimmie Joyce was out of order and persisted 
in remaining so, whereupon President Ambrose 
Langan left the chair for the purpose of throw- 
ing out the offending school board member 
But Joyce reached the door first. This bit of 
news has set the town a-laughing. 
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The Department of Superintendence at Chicago 


Achievements and Forward Steps in Education Discussed 


Of the many high spots in the convention of 
held at 


the average super- 


the Department of Superintendence, 
Chicago, February 24 to 28, 
‘ntendent will probably consider most important 
the strong arguments against retrenchments in 
schoo! expenditures and the several discussions 
and suggestions for adjusting the curriculum to 
recent pedagogic theory and to changed condi- 
tions in city and rural life. Seecondarily in im- 
portance, but rather prominent in his recollee 
tions will be the attention given to federal bills 
for edueation, the growing importance of voca- 
tional and part time schools, suggestions for 
better technique in supervision, the training of 
teachers in service, and the platoon school. The 
convention was as large in point of attendance 
vy previous meeting; there were more meet 
allied and 


than 


as al 


ings of self-invited minor organiza 


tions ever in the past; and there was a 


fine, enthusiastic, professional spirit throughout 
the general and minor gatherings. 
hotel 


ing halls, and very 


Chicago pro 


vided ample space, rather scattered meet 
poor exhibit facilities. 
The General Program 


The plan of the convention differed from 


previous conventions, and it may be well for 
thie reader to orientate himself just as the 
visitors to Chieago were obliged to do—in order 
t he ma inderstand the situation. Presi 


Smith provided only four general 


Mor day 


third 


the first morning, the second 


Morning, 


Monday 


evening, the Tuesday 
nd the last Thursday afternoon. On 


Tuesday 


afternoon, 


ernoon, Ol during the 
entire d ; Wednesday, and on Th irsday morn 
ne Visitor was expected to tind the gro ip 
| which closest met his interests, prob 
( d needs, among some ten to twenty see 

t topleal or minor meetings which were 
ess thre scattered hotels t the L p 
\\ ( There was considerable tr: e| betwee 
Meet s and some complaint from thought 
ess nen who Wal ted to be several places at 
t ne time, the arrangement was suecesstul. 
It permitted the president to so arrange the 
} that thre oO" Cl mMeetlhgs vere cit 
dt r proble S t 1iversal interest. 
1eVe | | the gg ps very complet 

( tx Tt spect }1 | ‘ ~ l aspects 

( itive Vo! 

e success of the Thursd pical groups 
er suggested thi inthe mitation of se 
t meetings based o1 © SIZE f cities 
ere seems to be no good reason for separating 
tl perintendents on the basis of population, 
( ept for the discussion of a very limited num 
ry oT pore blems pecullar to large or sma cities. 
The first session on Mond morning Was 


ree ty 1 the nature of Introd leTOry and ke \ 
hote statements Mavor Dever 


thie sual tlowerv welc hie by making a ma 


departed trom 
a me 
‘ago problem and 
Mleipa 
providing 

Miss Olive Jones, 
Education Associa 
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Among the 
healthy signs of educational growth, Miss Jones 
trained 
teachers, the unification of professional associa- 


privileges of the fundamental type. 
referred to the increasing number of 


tions, and the higher salaries and better oppor- 
tunities for promotion within the teaching eall- 
ing. Speaking of the work of the N. FE. A., Miss 
Jones pointed to the expanding committee work, 
te the research carried on by the Washington 
office, and to the efforts in behalf of 
legislation for a department of education. 
President Smith emphasized Miss Jones’s re 


national 


marks on taxation by declaring that there can 
be no turning backward, that educational costs 
are likely to increase, and that ample funds will 
be necessary. 

Providing national aid for all forms of edu- 
in our edueational de- 


W. Aber 


was 


cation is the next step 
velopment, according to State Supt. J. 


Ala., 


The speaker did not refer to 


crombie, of Montgomery, who next 
on the program. 
legal problems or state functions. 

The morning closed with a paper entitled “En 
Pres. William Mather Lewis, 
Washington President 
Lewis declared that there is a steady growth 
and Improvement in the : 


the schoo 


eour iwements,” by 


ot George University. 


educational service of 
ls. He argued for greater influence on 
the lives of children through the homes and de 
plored the fact that many of the re sponsibilities 


ot parents are being neglected and must be 


assumed by the schools. 
The Monday Evening Program 
Phat world peace is the next forward step in 


was the verdict of J idge Florence 


Allen at the 


oested that the 


edueation 


Monday eve ning sesslon. She s 


abolition of war be handled in a 


legal manner bv tirst declaring War of aggres 


sion a erime under the law of nations, and that 
its use as a means of settling disputes be 
bolished. She said “You cannot disarm na 
tions unless vou outlaw war. You cannot do 
vay with secret diplomacy unless you outlaw 
war. secret diplomacy causes war and feeds 
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nd makes it disreputable. Lust of territory, 
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tendent of sel s should | disseminaton 
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any man who answers a newspaper, a woman, 
His attitude in 
criticism should be that of the man who said 
that he enjoyed having his head pounded with 


a hammer because he 


or an echo makes a mistake. 


anticipated how good it 
The 
superintendent of schools is the commander of 
the educational 


would feel when the pounding stopped. 
forces, but he must also be a 
water-carrier ready to assist and to relieve the 
tedium of those who are carrying the burden of 
the daily work in the classrooms. 

The most inspiring patriotic incident of the 
entire convention took place on Monday evening 
when Supt. Wm. Davidson, of Pittsburgh, read 
a eulogy of Former President Warren Harding 
and Supt. R. J. Condon, of Cincinnati, gave a 
testimonial to the life and service of the War 
President, Woodrow Wilson. 


in sharp contrast 


The tributes were 
to the usual high-sounding 
resolutions and reflected a sincerity and a deep 


inderstanding of the values 


human 
and lasting ClVvie service ot the war president 
and of The great audience stood 
a minute in silence at the close of the addresses. 
The Tuesday Program 
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difficulty is due to the fact that there is a wide- 
spread notion that city government is neces 
sarily inefficient and corrupt. This false 
notion, according to Mr. W. R. Hopkins, city 
manager of Cleveland, must be abandoned if in 


efficiency and corruptness in the large cities are 


to be eliminated. The political machines in the 
large cities are effective only because they eon 
trol large groups of foreigners who do not yet 
understand the American idea and are un 
acquainted with their own rights and powers. 
The doctrine that city government is simply a 
business in which everyone is interested is 
futile because the money appeal is always un 
successful. There is great need of arguing that 


the city is like a great family in which all are 


members and in which all have obligations as 


well as rights, similar to those of the members 


of a family. The city government is the in 
strumentality which takes care of the family 
housekeeping of the city. This idea of the 


“familv”’ character of the city must be pred 
icated on the American idea that all men are 
created equal and have equal opportunity be 
fore the law. The hope of the city, said Mr. 
Hopkins, is the hope of America. The best 
ideals of the city government are the best ideals 
of America. The city is the best means of 
amalgamating all the American people 
The Final Session 

“The Problems of the City School Superin 
tendent” were discussed from various angles at 
the final session on Thursday afternoon. In the 
opening paper entitled “Hazards of the Super 
intendeney,” Supt. J. H. Beveridge spoke of 
the peculiar notion of many American people 
who act on the principle that “ins are wrong 
He discussed in detail the 
city superintendency as a public administrative 


and outs are right. 


position, which is subject to political entangle 
ments, prejudice, parental whims, newspaper 
misrepresentation, internal dissension, large re- 
sponsibility and limited power. No man is posi- 
tively secure in a city superintendency, however. 
efficient, scholarly or diplomatie he may be. An 
extensive abstract of Mr. Beveridge’s paper will 
be found on another page of this issue. 

Mrs. Susan Dorsey, of Los Angeles, spoke on 
Teacher Participation in Curriculum Making” 
and diseussed in general the relations of the 
superintendent to the classroom worker. She 
argued that many a superintendent makes 
serious mistakes when he arbitrarily assigns 
teachers to positions without considering their 
preferences and without taking into account all 
those factors of personality, age, experience, 
ete., which make a teacher happy in one situa 
tion and unhappy in another situation. While 
there are some unreasonable teachers, the great 
majority are “good soldiers.” The fact that 
they are willing and able workers should make 
the superintendent all the more anxious to see 
that they are properly placed where they will 
be most effective and happy. 

The teacher should have a part in the ad- 
ministration of the schools, said Mrs. Dorsey, 
and should be required to help the superintend- 
ent in so far as she may aid better teaching. 
The teacher should not be put in a position 
where she may come into controversy with the 
school board and should not be asked for ser- 


vices which will undoubtedly over tax her in 
addition to the load which is already carried in 
the classroom. leachers’ councils, properly 


organized and caret managed, are a strong 
factor in building end rearranging courses of 
study. 

Dr. L. D. Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, spoke on “Reece \dministrative 
Problems in the Colleges,” which are due to the 
ereat increase of students and the supposed 
presence of mentally mediocre students. He 
argued that some of the criticism of students 
and of their faults may well be discounted be- 
cause it is due in part to incompetence of in 
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Dr. Payson Smith, State School Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, and Superintendent Frank W. Ballou of Washing- 
ton, D. Cc Picture snapped at the Superintendents’ Meet- 
ing, Chicago 
structors and the lack of attention to the wel 
fare of students. There is definite need for 
better teaching, for better arrangement of 
courses, for the setting of more definite objee- 
tives and for more clear-cut understanding of 
the needs of individuals and of the demands of 
society. 

One of the splendid papers of the Thursday 
session was a discussion of “Sehool Board Or- 
ganization,” by Mr. J. W. Studebaker of Des 
Moines. 


1 
+ 


The paper will be found in another 
part of this issue of the Journal. The program 


section of the meeting was closed by Dr. George 
D. Straver of Teachers College, who discussed 
the recent progress of the propaganda for a 
federal department of education. 

The Sectional Program 

No one person could hope to attend even a 
small fraction of the meetings of city, county, 
state groups, and special topics groups. As in- 
dicated above, from ten to twenty meetings were 
going on at the same time, and to derive the 
full benefit of the brief period between ten and 
twelve o’clock each morning and two to five 
o’cloek each afternoon, it was necessary to stick 
closely to one or two group gatherings. On 
Monday afternoon, the city superintendents of 
communities below 5,000 population discussed 
the curriculum, led by Mr. J. N. Foote of Baton 
Rouge, La., and the training of teachers, led by 
Miss Florence Hale and Miss Florence Well- 
man. The group of superintendents of cities 
between 5,000 and 10,000 population on Monday 
took up the topic, “The Superintendent as an 
Kdueational Engineer.” The superintendents of 
cities between 10.000 and 25.000 population 
heard addresses on a variety of subjects rang- 
ing from intelligence tests to art instruction. 
The superintendents of cities of 25,000 to 50,000 
population took up the powers and duties of the 
superintendent. The group comprising cities 
between 50,000 and 200,000 population discussed 
curriculum and secondary education problems. 
The superintendents of eities above 200,000 
population limited their attention to “Improve- 
ments in the Service,” through better teachers, 
better supervision and better organization of 
curricula. The county superintendents dis- 
cussed the relations of the superintendent to 
the several factors of the community, the 
teachers, ete. 

Of the Wednesday morning ssesions, the 
group of superintendents of cities of 50,000 to 
200,000 population attracted considerable atten- 
tion to the diseussion of problems of school- 
house planning and construction. Supt. J. W. 
Studebaker of Des Moines, showed in detail 


; 


he suecessful method which is being used in 


his community to adapt various classrooms in 
elementary schools to the special purposes to 
which the rooms are dedicated. Des Moines 
has made a notable contribution to American 
school architecture in working out types of 
built-in furniture, cabinets, and other utilities 
which are economical, flexible in use, and espe- 
cially adapted to the teaching of history, Eng- 
lish, seienece, ete. The new buildings erected 
in the city are planned for the educational ser- 
vice which is to be given in each room. The 
complete educational requirements are _pre- 
pared by the school authorities in detail before 
the architect is asked to draw any plans. 

At the same meeting Mr. Paul C. Stetson, of 
Dayton, O., showed how the high school build- 
ing must be planned to meet the fundamental 
purposes of secondary edueation, as well as the 
specific purposes of the several subjects in the 
curriculum and the community demands for the 
tse of the building. Supt. J. Hl. Beveridge, of 
Omaha, showed slides and presented facts con- 
cerning the new Omaha Technieal High School. 
which represents a high-water mark in com- 
pleteness and cost per pupil. Mr. E. E. Lewis 
introduced a new note in the discussion of the 
relation of superintendents and teachers by tell- 
ing of the personnel methods which have been 
adopted in Flint, Mich., with considerable suc- 
cess and which are entirely based on methods 
and principles taken from industry. 

The final paper of this group session was a 
thoughtful discussion of budget planning by 
Mr. O. C. Pratt, of Spokane, Wash. 


The Group Meetings 

The group meetings on Thursday morning 
included the following topics: 

(A) Edueational Publicity, Chairman, L. P. 
Benezet, Evansville, Ind. 

(B) Training Teachers in Service, Chair- 
man, J. M. Gwinn, San Francisco, Calif. 

(D) Major Objectives of Elementary Edu- 
eation, Chairman, Jesse HH. Newlon, Denver, 


(E) Physieal and Health Education, Chair- 
man, David E. Corson, Newark, N. J. 

(} Civie Edueation, Chairman, Jeremiah 
Rhodes, San Antonio, Tex. 

(G) Visual Instruction, Chairman, H. B. 
Wilson, Berkeley, Calif. 

(11) Voeational and Part-Time Education, 
Chairman, Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(1) Immigrant Edueation, Chairman, A. B. 
Meredith, Hartford, Conn. 

(J) The School and the Community, Chair- 
man, Frank Cody, Detroit, Mich. 

The National Council of Education, the Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, the De- 
partment of Elementary Principals, the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education were the main 
groups which met in connection with the con- 
vention. 


The Business Meeting 

The superintendents of schools have for many 
vears contended that the executive officer of 
each loeal school system should initiate and 
recommend all educational policies, and that 
school boards should act solely as legislative and 
judicial bodies, leaving to the executive the 
practical carrying out of details of administra- 
tion. The Department of Superintendence as a 
body evidently believes in the same principles, 
and the business meeting was therefore exceed- 
ingly brief and perfunctory. The nominations 
from the floor according to the bylaws resulted 
in the placing of the names of Mr. William 
McAndrew of Chicago, and Mr. Milton C. Potter 
et Milwaukee, on the ballot for the presidency 
of the Department. Mr. McAndrew’s recent 
election in Chicago, his long-standing popu- 
larity in New York City, and the wide publicity 
which has been given his recent actions and 


utterances helped him to an easy victory. The 
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rmaining officers chosen by the department 


are: First Vice-President, (ex-officio) Payson 
Smith: Second Vice-President, Supt. John J. 
\addox, St. Louis, Mo.; member of the execu- 


tive committee, Mr. M. G. Clark, Sioux City, Ia. 

I, the resolutions presented by a committee 
headed by Mr. Frank W. Ballou, endorsement 
was given to the observance of education week, 
to the need for an improved school system in the 
nation’s capital, to steps for education which 
vill prevent war, and to the promotion of rural 


education. The Department reaffirmed its ap- 
of the edueation bill for a secretary ot 
education in the president’s cabinet. The reso- 
tions also eall for law observance and com- 
end the inspiring and efthicient service of 
teachers, principals and = supervisors who are 
le-hearcedly devoting their lives to eduea 
tional service. 
The resolutions emphatieally declare that 
there can be no reduction in the cost ot educa- 
tion. Li part, this section of the resolutions 


“As late as 1917, salaries of teachers were 
proverbally and disgracefully low. Because of 
this, at no time in the history of American 
education has there been an adequate supply of 
trained teachers. At the present time, public 
education is suffering because of this lack. If 
public education is ever to have an adequate 
supply of trained teachers, millions more must 
be provided for our teacher-training schools. 
When an adequate trained instruction staff is 
provided, the cause for the charge that super- 
ficiality now obtains in public education will have 
been removed. Prior to 1917, thousands of 
trained teachers left the profession because 
salaries had dropped below maintenance level. 
The situation became so serious that public 
sentiment crystallized into a nation-wide move- 
ment for better salaries for teachers. This 
movement resulted in legislative enactment set- 
ting a minimum wage and annual increments. 
While teachers’ salaries have materially in- 
creased in the number of dollars, there has been 
no corresponding increase in the purchasing 
power. This movement, therefore, must go on. 
Present salary levels must be maintained, and 
n some instances, advanced, if we are to secure 
men and women of the same standards of ability 

d efficiency required in general business. If 
the schools are to Americanize the 13,000,000 of 
foreign born now in the country and the millions 
more yet to come, if they are to banish illiteracy, 
f they are to take over the care of the health 
of childhood, and do the other things that the 
people now expect them to do, then there must 
be no expectation of a reduction in appropria- 
tions for public education either state or local. 

“Can the nation finance the program? In 
1920, federal statisticians placed the nation’s bill 
for luxuries at $22,500,000,000, a sum approxi- 
mately equal to the cost of the government from 
the adoption of the constitution to the declara- 
tion of war against Germany. The American 
people own fourteen out of every seventeen 
automobiles that the world has built. A single 
state in the last fifteen years has built state 
roads sufficient to lay three parallel routes from 
New York to San Francisco and has $200,000,000 
left for the development of its canal system. It 
may be necessary to cut down expenses but it 
should not be done by robbing childhood of its 
birthright. The remedy rests in a more scien- 
tific distribution of funds and the equalization of 
taxation.” 


The Management 
The management of the convention was ex- 
cellent in every detail but one. Secretary S. D. 


Shankland and his corps of assistants rendered 
wren possible service and anticipated every 
possible want for meeting places, ete. 

State Commissioner Payson Smith under- 
stands thoroughly that the function of a pre- 


siding officer is to facilitate meetings, to gain 
programs and to hold the addresses within 


reasonable time limits. He was happy in his 


introduetions, clear-cut in his decisions, and 
prompt in beginning and closing the meetings. 
The only cause for complaint in the manage- 
ment of the meeting was the handling of the 


commercial exhibits. For this the Department 
and its officers were in no way to blame. Chi- 


cago lacks facilities for commercial exhibits in 
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connection with a large school convention, and 
the association did the best that could be done 
under the circumstances by arranging for rooms 
on four floors of the Congress Hotel. The super- 
intendents who were thoroughly earnest about 
visiting the publishers’ and supply house ex- 
hibits had ample opportunity to do so. 
Sidelights 

The attendance at the convention was between 
5,000 and 6,000 and was the largest ever so far 
as principals of secondary and elementary 
schools are concerned. 

One of the unique features of the meeting was 
a testimonial dinner tendered to Dr. Albert E. 
Winship, dean of the educational editors. The 
d.nner was presided over by Miss Olive Jones 
and at the close of the program, Dr. Winship 
was presented with a golden book of. testi- 


High Spots in the 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN SERVICE 
Frank G. Pickell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
_Much remains for the teacher to learn in ser- 
vice when he has completed his collegiate educa- 

tion. 

Dr. Rugg states as one of his prime theses 
that the first step toward self-improvement is 
self-appraisal. But self-appraisal is not neces- 
sarily the best means by which to center atten- 
tion upon improvement, for personality is such 
a personal thing that we would do better to 
minimize it in attempting to help teachers de- 
velop an experimental attitude, and emphasize 
the things which constitute good teaching. 

The best means of developing the experi- 
mental attitude is to check the teachers’ work 
in terms of standard tests, to call into question 
their methods and plans of work, to rate them 
in terms of simple, concrete points, and to de- 
velop salary schedules under which advance- 
ment in salary is made dependent upon results 
and upon study and travel. 

Nothing stirs teachers more than the use of 
standard tests, and analysis of the findings. 

Nothing is more certainly productive of study 
and reflection on the teachers’ part than to 
question their methods, and at the same time ask 
whether they are familiar with other and proved 
methods of doing the work. 

Nothing will secure the cooperation of the 
teachers more than a simple rating scale for 
measuring merit, developed by the supervisor or 
superintendent with the teachers. 

To secure training in service, teachers must 
receive encouragement for work worthily done. 
Sympathetic, stimulating supervision will do 
more to create this experimental attitude we are 
discussing than all other means save one—the 
right kind of salary schedule. Write a salary 
schedule which places a premium upon good 
work, and with adequate monetary recognition 
for study, and the majority of teachers will be- 
come students of educational problems. 

A DEFINITE PROGRAM OF TRAINING 

TEACHERS IN SERVICE 
Florence M. Wellman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Brattleboro, Vermont 

Among the many duties which develop upon 
the superintendent, no work is of more impor- 
tance or should receive greater attention than 
the training of teachers in active service. 

The salaries paid in our small school systems 
are not large enough to attract and retain nor- 
mal graduates of experience. We are forced to 
fill our vacancies with girls just out of normal 
schools and our systems must become training 
schools. 

Some of the results of a questionnaire sent out 
to sixteen teachers, representing as many sys- 
tems, asking them for criticism of supervision 
as experienced by them: 

1. Fault is found with work but no definite 
directions for improvement. 

2. No constructive criticism given. 

8. Teachers are compelled to attend teachers’ 
meetings where often no definite help is ob- 
tained. 

1. Teachers are not allowed to put into prac- 
tice any new methods or show any initiative or 
individuality. 

5. The course of study is not satisfactory. 

6. Nothing is done to promote professional 
growth. 

7. No means of getting in touch with new 
literature on education. 

A second question asked of these teachers as 
to what means were found most helpful and a 
questionnaire sent to superintendents asking 
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monials, including some three thousand letters 
from friends and admirers of Dr. Winship. 


The local papers gave splendid attention to 
the convention and published fairly accurate ac- 
counts of the meetings. They did, of course, 
seek to find trouble and dissension, but nothing 
developed. 

Quite in contrast to the spirit of the resolu- 
tions, the Chicago Tribune and the Evening Post 
published strong editorials opposing the Sterl- 
ing-Reed Bill during the convention week. 

Supt. William McAndrew is so recent an offi- 
cial of the Chicago schools that he tactfully 
avoided any semblance of host to the conven- 
tion. He was by far the most interesting figure 
at the meeting and received numerous tributes 
of appreciation. His election as president re- 
flected the good will of many members for him 
in his new office. 


Chicago Meetings 


what means they found most helpful in training 
teachers in service brought out these points: 

First, classroom visitation followed by confer- 
ence, ; 

Second, teachers’ meetings, (a) general meet- 
ings for study, discussion, or demonstration of 
classwork; (b) grade meetings where definite, 
common problems are discussed and plans made 
for work of particular grade; (c) subject meet- 
ings arranged for the purposes of giving teacher 
a knowledge of work covered in grades other 
than her own. 

Third, groups brought together to assist in 
selection of new textbooks or confer about school 
policies. 

Fourth, visitation of other school systems, 
teachers going with definite ideas to be observed. 

Fifth, use self-rating cards. The Rugg card 
is suggested as one of the best. 

Sixth, attendance at summer schools and ex- 
tension courses. Promotions and increase of 
salary sometimes based on this work. 

Seventh, encourage reading of new litera- 
ture and educational magazines. 

“A school system should be a cooperative 
society, each working for her own improvement 
and all working for the improvement of the 
whole system.” 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT IN THE SUPERVISION OF 
INSTRUCTION 
Frank G. Pickell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Montclair, New Jersey 

The superintendent of schools ought to be the 
leader in educational thought and practice in his 
community. But his other duties require an 
enormous amount of time and are a great drain 
upon his physical and mental strength. In order 
that he may not neglect the supervision of in- 
struction altogether while administering the 
finances and mechanics of education, he should 
keep in mind the following facts: 

1. It is the superintendent’s duty to organize 
his supervisory and administrative staff in such 
manner that he may hold it definitely respon- 
sible for much of the direct supervision. 

2. The superintendent should be the prolific 
source of suggestive problems in methods. 

3. He should encourage his teachers to study 
the materials of instruction. 

4. He should encourage the scientific study of 
education. 

5. A salary schedule, which will encourage 
teachers to study, should be formulated. 

6. The superintendent should create a suffi- 
ciently harmonious, personal, and human rela- 
tionship with his teachers that he can advise 
with them as to their needs, and the studies they 
should pursue to equip them better for their 
work. 

7. A superintendent should encourage work 
well done, and use it as an example to others. 

8. The superintendent should bend every 
effort to make it easy for the new teacher to ad- 
just herself. 

Of course, the superintendent should do as 
much personal visiting of teachers as is humanly 
possible. He should hold general educational 
meetings with his teachers as often as he can. 
More important than all he should fire his prin- 
cipals and supervisors with an enthusiasm for 
professional study. To this end there is no 
better plan, to be carried out, of course, with 
adaptations to local settings and plans of ad- 
ministrative organization, than that of weekly 
staff meetings for the thorough study and dis- 
cussion of the multitudinous educational and 
social problems. 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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Office Records in the Small High School 


Eugene Jerel Irwin, Maxwell, Calif. 


Even in the small high school there is para- 
mount need of reliable office records. Only too 
frequently principals consider this not neces- 
sary and, when they pass to other schools, they 
leave behind them many a headache for their 
successors who must search through ponderous 
books for student grades, in forgotten recesses 


for attendance records and in mummified filing 


systems for important correspondence. The 
officer of the granary in King Tutankhamen’s 
time would have been staggered by the time 
worn methods often pursued and would have 


shed the proverbial “salt tears” on the morning 


of his entrance into many a high school prin 
cipal’s office. 

In this paper I am limiting comment to pupil 
which is used as a general 


“orade” records, 


term to include registration ecards, subject pro- 
the con 
ventional report cards, and absence slips. All 
” marks 
and the grading system, somewhat apart from 
reports for the ordinary tasks of the 
They the ma- 
terial of the office and must be kept in such con- 


gram cards, certificate of credit cards, 


“orade 


these are directly connected with 


credit 


classroom. constitute reference 


dition that they can be referred to without 
undue loss of time, by calling it to the attention 
of an office assistant (in a small high school 
usually a student) with a feeling of certainty 


that she can unravel the matter without a 

faculty meeting or correspondence with former 
teachers. 

An Impossible Book System 

The writer that he h: intered a 

Think of 


an office record book (for grades only) weighing 


feels is enco 


most remarkable grade filing system. 
75 pounds, 27 inches long by 19 
When 
six inches, 


k and the 


approximately 
inches wide by 5 inches in thickness 
opened this book measured four feet, 


Note the the bo 


ehair in Fig. 1. 


in length. size of 


Registration Card 


NE Ata Se a Teresi kod Class 
Month Day Year 
6 oie Fo chek d PAlb5)9 deve ae eawe 
a bE ee a ee ee ee ereree ) 
Month Day Year 
a bbe ab abeenee es 
eee Telephone No 
Sipmetures OF kc ccsees insewea , 
Pe GE TEUNOIOE 566i bos toa ciccetacasases 
Figure 2. 
When the svstem started there were four 























FIG. 1. THE PONDEROUS OLD BOOK SYSTEM 
terly reports and a final grade report which 


means five annual grades for each subject. Each 
of the 


rate page in this book 


four teachers puts each report on a sepa 
twenty pages a vear. Each 

subjects, four solids 
With good luck and a 
student could with 
rds for 


student takes at least five 
and physical] ed icati nn. 

varied program the average 
the four 


out half trving have grade rec 


Subject Program 











FIG REVERSE OF FIG 
vears scattered over eighty pages in this mon- 
strosit A short time ago we timed a student 
office assistant and found that it took one hour 
al d ni minutes to locate and copy one stu 


recommendation 


A Simple Card System 
The purpose of this paper is to point out not 





It is 
Cards 
can be instantly referred to with complete in- 
length of 


simplicity of the office ecard filing system. 


the only answer even in a small school. 


formation as to grades, recitation, 


number of recitations per week, laboratory 
periods per week, and the number of weeks in 
the school year. Space is also provided for the 
names of the students, names of parents, date 
and place of birth, school last attended, date of 


The 


ecard size is seven by seven and one-half inches. 


graduation and comments or remarks. 
Compare the simplicity and time saving element 
of such a system with eighty pages of individual 
record in the book shown. 


Als 


certainly as 


not as great 
ordinarily 


the expense is not great, 


the books 


pond rous 





RECITATION ABSENCE NOTICE 
Date Teacher 
Penod Absent Pe About ~ 
i ] | 5 1 





+ _ 
4 P 
} 
L - + - a 
FIG. ¢ ABSENCE RECORD 
ised. Sufficient for several years were printed 
for approximately $15.00. Duplieation of all 


the eards sh li Wo ild cost some hat rn re 
\lso it is not uncommon for the principals of 
three or four schools to get together and adopt 


is kind. 


Traction of 


eard systems of th This cuts the print- 
the eost of individual 


systems in a 


ing bill to a 


orde rs and tends to standardize 


loeality 





; ° a . 1 P } 
teachers in the high school. Chey made quar- only the abs irdity of such systems but also the 
N ERTIFICATE OF CREDIT Em 
MAXWELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
Name Schoe ast Atiende 
me and A ess of Parent c dian Date of Graduation r 
ate and Place of 8 Date and Occasion of Leaving 
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: ¢ coming of equal importance, results in the pupil 
Notes on Seo \ ernen being alert and comfortable at all times, en- 


ve ; : , ; . : iv: abling him to do mental work the entire thirty 
The majority of people have the impression the temperature of the air reduces its humidity 


hours or thereabouts, he spends in school each 


that the schools of today are models of sanita- very appreciably, and not only forms a most water 

tion and ventilation and that all safeguards unfavorable condition for the culture of germs, Tier Se 

are provided for the health and well-being of but actually destroys their activity and renders Until recently, ventilating systems have been 
the pupils. A careful examination of statistics them harmless.” designed on the basis of the carbon dioxide con- 
compiled in cities where records are kept, prove Viewed purely from a health standpoint the tent of the air which was taken as a criterion 


this is not the ease. The chart prepared by function of a ventilating system is to dilute of its purification. It is now well established 
Dr. C. E. Hill shows how rapidly mortality and the density of germs in classrooms and coat that the carbon dioxide content of air has very 
morbidity fall off during the vacation period rooms to approximate as near as possible the little or nothing to do with its fitness for breath- 














and how rapidly they increase during the heat- germ condition of outside air, which is not only ing. The more important factors in ventilation 

ing season in Chicago schools. harmless, but healthful. are alr movement, humidity, and temperature. 
Mr. J. N. MeColl, engineer for the Detroit ' : 

board of education, recently published startling Humber & 

information showing that in schools having a oy e 


ventilating system providing the usual thirty 


te Oe ee ne i 0 a! 
il Mh ine Hi i Mh ’ | eS TO 


eubie feet of air per pupil per minute, 75 tons ‘1 
go for ventilation and 25 tons for heating the 
building, out of every one hundred tons burned. 

With the ever increasing cost of fuel and 
rising tax rates, and increased demands on the 
pupils’ time, it becomes increasingly important 
to heat and ventilate school buildings efficiently. 
We are constantly confronted with the fact that 





the plague of the world today is diseases, many seS ot ft I 
of which are communicated by germs carried UN A 
P ‘ P ° ‘ ’ we | ih HE, 
in the air or in clothing. Classrooms are regu ) fy L. Ail 1 
larly filled to capacity and almost as regularly Pay ii nie 
contain some boy or girl in infected condition, i Nit Ht Ts Wet 


exposing the occupants of the rooms to some " if - it} 
: é ij ith} 
form of contagion. i] A i 


Physicians tel] us that infection in certain 


iving off thousands of germs and constantly ment Ah BAM 








forms often has the effect of a stimulant, and 
it is not uncommon for bovs and girls with in 


he de 














tected throats to be doing good school ert 
24 he soln ja 
conscious of the danger to themselves or their Cher are 
associates. The only practical health safeguard , 
ti the classroom is an eftheient ventilating CHARTS AND NOTES ON VENTILATION AND HEALTH. 
— Note how the reported cases and deaths dropped off gradually during the Spring months, then sharply 
system. about the time of the summer vacation, reaching the lowest point in August 
The density of germs in circulated fresh air Note how ray lly the curve rises when schoolbegins in September, reaching its maximum in November 
i a oe , A curve for pneumonia shows the same low point in August and the same increase in the heating 
s never sufhelient to cause disease iInteetion, season. 
Nove ¢ a Ls ” ° ° The confinement of children indoors subjects them to unnatural conditions which, unless every safe- 
Cx o direct sunshine, fresh air is our best guard is taken, undermines their health and retards or prevents their propr developmnt 


protes tion. The doctor’s best protec tion in The most effective remedy in schools is an efficient Ventilating Systm. 
ing for contagious disease cases is the open aie P zo : : 2 , P , 
window, ‘Tha clesulation of fisck. cle Gisanh | lo produce this condition, a large volume of If we reflect for a moment, this seems logical, 
clothing is a better fumigent than any chemical air om ist be circulated, at an appreciable ve for who has not experienced the comfort of an 
in: Vitaine all. dd ulate diieiaitin ol eainin. locity, through coat rooms or lockers, as well eleetrie fan in a room which without the fan 


’ . ‘ as ‘Tassre - - all )] > , air i ‘Ot oul ’ 1 ‘arab ‘lose ¢ etrol AS eo 
Dr. W. L. Holm, formerly with Dr. Evans, * classrooms. A small volume of air in coat would be unbearably close4 Detroit has been 


initary Division, Chicago, and one time "OMS OF lockers is, of course, better than no quick to make use of this information and has 


: . . ntilatio but a co aratively large vo > sig 1e ‘ntilatio or ‘r rece schools 
state bacteriologist, tells me that “the pollution ventilation, bu 1 comparatively large volume designed the ventilation for her recent hool 


of air in a ventilated classroom by contagious is required to give any guarantee of immunity * with a close distribution of air inlets to pro 
germs is a negligible quantity. The germs of Ol CERES effect. duce uniform air movement with the avowed 
mumps, whooping cough, measles, scarlet fever, There are two important factors to be met ntention o reducing the amount of fresh air 
ete., do not occur in sufficient quantities in air in ventilation of school buildings affecting the to 20 cubic Teet tee pupil at nian and later to 
eonstantly being cireulated from the outside to pupil; namely, health and comfort. The first 1 cubie feet. This unquestionably gives bet 
infect clothing. is of prime importance as a matter of health ter ventilation and reduces the coal bill 25 per 


“Contagion in classrooms is spread, in a large pretection in the unnatural conditions of the CME at one and will reduce it 37% per cent 


degree, by contact with moist surfaces. Raising classrooms, and the second, which is fast be when the amount of fresh air provided per pupil 


is further reduced to 15 cubie feet per minute, 








By ; ae The usual method of ventilating a classroom 
‘ Shae with one inlet and one outlet has been very 
q aptly likened to watering a garden by d unping 
tub full of water in one corner. Of course, 
the garden can be watered after this manner, 
provided the garden is small enough, and the 
tub large enough; but a great deal more water 
will be necessary than if distributed with a 
hase, It is probably better to water the garden 
with a tub than not to water it at all, and 
the same reasoning ventilation by one inlet and 
one outlet, although they may be both located 
in the same end of the room, is, of course, bet 


ter than no ventilation at all. 





Tests in the elassrooms of school b ildings 
constructed in 1920 and 1921 showed air to 
be cireulated in all parts of the room, but still] 
bunched to one side of the inlets, and compara 
tively stagnant at the windows and _ walls. 
These rooms were equipped with two fresh air 


inlets 12 inches by 20 inches each, with air 








entering at 500 to 350 feet per minute, and 
A KINDERGARTEN VENTILATED BY THE AUTHOR’S PLAN THE AIR ENTERS AT THE THREE three ex! t outlet 13 incl 13 incl 
INLETS IN THE UPPER INSIDE WALL AND IS EXHAUSTED THROUGH THE TWO WARDROBES I XMAUs HUIEUS 8 tenes N 9 Lhehes 
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PERSPECTIVE SKETCH OF THE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PORT JERVIS, N. Y. Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York City. A. W. Coote, Associate. 




















PLOT PLAN OF THE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PORT JERVIS, N. Y. Tool & Marsh, Architects, New York, N. Y. 


Ker 


1 


each. Both inlets and outlets were uniformly above the floor and the entering velocity to be set up in the room to retard the velocity of 
spaced along the corridor wall of each class- pot less than 400 feet 
room. 


per minute. The area the entering air in much the same way as the 
cireulation of water is retarded when pumped 
into a pressure tank. 

(Concluded on Page 125) 


of the outlets must be as large or larger than 
The introduction of a third inlet to each the area of inlets, otherwise a pressure will be 
standard classroom, and the equipping of all 
inlets with sweep sheets and diffusers, together Pe eee 
with the use of a slightly higher velocity, pro- Wan aL Pogney Baow a ‘ 
duces all that is to be desired in uniformity of 
distribution and circulation. These improve- 
ments unquestionably make feasible a reduction 
in the amount of air necessary to be taken from 


the outside, with consequent savings in coal 





bills, and far better results in ventilation than 





is obtained in the conventional system of ven- 
tilation. 
The designing of ventilating systems, like the 


planning of school buildings, is seriously ham- 





‘ pered by traditio In this connection two 
details deserve mentio: First, the velocity of 











the air entering the room: and the second, the 
area of the outlets. 











If anything like uniform f air movement 
is to be obtained in all parts the classroom, 


abittiebttbs 


ED 


the air must enter the roo: it sufficient 





Ee 


velocity and high enough above e floor to 

cross the room, break against the windows, fall, 

and return in the plane of the breathing zone. 
A number of tests by the writer have demon BASEMENT PLAN, MADISON SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


” Randall & Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(See next page.) 





strated this height to be not less than 9’-0 
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MADISON SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Randall & Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE MADISON SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Randall & Vedder, Architects d L 


he Mad son Grade Sch ol Was erected lh 
1919 and 1920, 





The building is a fireproof, reinforced, con- 


——e .. ies 


crete building and is so arranged in plan that it 
requires no interior courts or skylight illumina- 


vee 
tee 


tion. It occupies the site of a building which 
for many years bore the name of Madison and 
which is connected with much of the history of 


elementary education in Syracuse. The build- 





ng Was erected hn two sections and the work 











_———— 








was carried on in such a way, that the occu- 





pancy of the old building and of the new sec- 
M ] 
i 


tion permitted the housing of all the pupils 





living in the district without interruption. 
\ glance at the plans will show that the struc- —EE 
ture contains twenty-two regular classrooms and — 


a kindergarten. Each classroom unit ineludes , , _ : 
9 ° SECOND FLOOR PLAN, MADISON SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y 
eoat room aand measures 24x30 feet. Randall & Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, N. Y 


The basement contains a gymnasium, space 

r the heating and ventilating apparatus, ee 
er and shower roome, toilets, three rooms for uit act 

tne susehold arts department and three rooms O| } 
r the manual training department. 
On the first floor there are eleven classrooms 

and a large kindergarten, as well as the offices 

of the principal. The auditorium is entered 

from the main lobby of the first floor. This 

room seats 630 and is provided with a picture 


booth, a stage ample for ordinary school enter- 





tainments and dre ssing rooms, 


On the second floor there are ten standard 

















rooms and a special fresh air room for 


a ee ~ Z 
sii... 2} Lehe 


anemic children. The school library which is ————— 
maintained as a branch of the city library and 


1s iceessible to the people of the neighborhood 











ples a position in the middle front of this 


Interesting group of rooms on this floor in- 

cludes a waiting room, general medical clinic Pe SR 
ee FIRST FLOOR PLAN, MADISON SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

r and a ck ntal elinie room, Randall & Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, N. Y 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, MADISON SCHOOI 
Randall & Vedder, Architects, 5 

















KINDERGARTEN, MADISON 


The building is designed in a_ simplified 
gothic style, carried out in rough-texture red 
brick with cast stone trimming. 


The building contains 1,163,000 cubie feet and 
costs $285,000 complete including plumbing, 
heating and electrical equipment. Figured on a 
cubie content basis, the cost was 244% cents per 
cubic foot or $256 per pupil. 

The architects were Messrs. Randall and 
Vedder, who have erected quite a number of 
buildings in Syracuse. 








SCHOOLHOUSE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
Is soln tim Ss expre ssed by 


tects who have not had anv considerable amou 


of school buildings is apparently simple, 


architect who has not done é 





of school work sufficient to appreciate the in- 
tricacies of the job of adapting a building to 
a complicated school program, hasn’t the 
slightest conception of the refinements and 
economies which a final plan of an expert school 
architect really represents. 

Mr. A. L. Loving, secretary of the school 
board at St. Joseph, Missouri, recently illus- 
trated in a discussion of school building prob- 


lems a few of the refinements which have been 


introduced in schoolhouse planning and con- 
struction. Taking up just four elements of a 
schoolhouse plan which are apparently unim- 
portant, he showed that many features of school- 
houses are the result of long experiment and 
eareful observation of sehool conditions by real 
experts. 

The fenestration of schools is a splendid eXx- 
ample of gradual developments and observa- 
tion. Up to a few years ago, windows were put 
on all sides of classrooms, wherever there was 
an outside wall. Mr. Loving rightfully  ob- 
scCcrves: 

The result was that both teacher and pupils 
often sat all dav with light shining straight 
into their eves, and if this light was shut off 
by heavy curtains there was little lett from 
other windows. 

‘Then investigations and experiments were 
made by people who were probably ridiculed as 
‘experts with a fad’ with the result that today 
no one ealling himself an architect would dare 
to light a sehoolroom other than by windows 
only on the left side of the pupils’ desks and 
extending from the rear corner of the room 
niong the left side to within about seven feet 
from the tront corner. 


“All St. Joseph schools 


] *} 


built within the past 


nitteen vears have some s ich 


ighting plan, but 
the olde r build nes have windows wherever 
there was space and where they made a good 
appearance from the outside. 

“All this seems echildishly simple, but it took 
expert investigation to at velop it. 

“But experts have recently developed some 
more ‘fads’ which are not so generally known, 
which show what special investigation can do.” 


‘ 


Every man middle age remembers the 
schoo steps ol his bovhood which led ») TO 
the first tloor ot the school building and which 


in the winter time were covered with iee ind 


snov In discussing floor levels, Mr. Loving 
Saves 

“For 5,000) or more rs pubhe buildings 
have been modeled after the old pagan temples 
with an imposing stairway leading » to the 

In entrance 

“Sore oT thie hnewe SC LL" experts have 
ngures ut the time qd energ yasted 
( mbir s i stairs seve hes 1 da ad 
place neces dern s ey 
} Thy< ey t rhe 

\ eause vr") ti sc] dings 
is be eC eX ‘ i ssroom et 
ngs. I ea ; en costs wer nd 

( s cheap mad ea flere ( ether 

) n s twelve or thirteer r even rteen 
fee go} U's he windows were bout 
12 to 18 inches mm the e ge, and there was 

dead r pocke ech did not « tribute to 
thre ealthd ess ppearancs nr” economy of 
the room. [Expert investigatio1 s Mr. Loving 
has 7t nad has si VI that i! m higher than 
twelve feet 1s positive waste 

A school building survey at Springfield, 


Illinois, some ten vears ago disclosed the fact 
that the classrooms represented only forty per 
cent of the entire cubie contents of the strue- 
ture. The corridors were twenty feet wide, 
rather poorly lighted and required an enormous 
amount of heating, as well as a vast amount 
ot janitor service. 

One of the developments ot the past twenty 
years has been the careful study of the travel- 


(Concluded cn Page 139) 
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MARKET STREET FRONT, McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL, CANTON, OHIO. Geo. F. Hammond, Architect. 
THE McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL OF CANTON ; : 
Alt ih completed nearly three vears ago, 4 , - 
B = the new MeKinley high school of Canton, Ohio, J secs - 
' stands out as one of the most complete struc ee ee a 
tures of the kind in the United States. cr 1 ’ 
The site for the building was purehased i 34 
1074 - ie er in, R 
1914 d the contract for the construetion for 1 OZ - ‘ ss 
st section and the right Wing Was let 
11: This portion of the building was com | ne 
: k * 
pleted in 1918S but further construction was s —~ 
4 ipted by the war. The eontract tor the ad | 
section and thre lett wing Wis [et 2. 5 or 
} _ :' ' 2 ; 
5 my) nd the building was entirely completed . 
- jez | 
it i ilding Is a rather radical departure ba . ? 
ron thre rdinary tv pes ot schoo! pPians. In 17 R 
n resembles a huge hollow reet ingie, Wit! (7 ~saL ad — — —_— 
the auditorium attached to one of the narro P , Y 
sides The classrooms, stairways, corridors an r pr: A ON wat ite ? 
: . 
peclal rooms surround the inner court o1 5 
' r sides sa ; t “ ~ 4 A > --7. 7+. oe oo 4 
f | ( basement eontains the shops ind Wo! 
E ] FIRST FLOOR PLAN, McKINLI HIGH SCHOOL, CANTON, OHIO 
¢ nN a il Ss servile rooms Phe SLOP ) Geo. | Hammond, Architect 
the s s such that the mnasiums musi 
I I ( ther special } ms : ee ren 
I re entire ib ( 1i¢ vradt 
) ( rst t] ! there re dey ( ( ss 
l SeCTLeCS I Sele a l is = ‘ i 
trative offices and t rooms 
I I iditorium is so entered tron ( 
his tloon 
| ( d floor is given ove tud nd 
SSroo rns | | at I ad 1 
sp rooms for domestic int dy the top 
I there are study and academic classrooms 
the mere department, the art department, 
d the phvysies laboratories 
iditorium seats 1,765 people (1,000 
main floor, 765 in balcony). It is finished ae me 
. : . ' 4 
in a soft tone of gray and buff. Mural deco iy 
na oe 4] | ia < LS | 
\ ere ce the ceiling with a decorativ SK , it a i j ? rey — 
ment in the center. The stage is equipped with ' . 
the ppliances of a first-class theater. The 
obby, which is finished in white marble. is 
equipped with a modern box oftice. Leading 
to ft main entrance is a driveway and above 
Is electric eall system so that persons being 
— to the auditorium can have their auto- VIEW OF AUDITORIUM FROM STAGE, McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL, CANTON, OHIO 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, McKINLEY HIGH 
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BASEMENT PLAN, McKINLEY HIGH St‘ 
This 


in Canton having the elec- 


mobiles called whenever they want them. 
is the only theater 
tric call system. Spiral inclines or runways lead 
to the main floor and balcony of the auditorium 
in order to avoid st climbing and to facili 
tate exits. 

The 


equipped gymnasiums, 0! for 


building is provided with two well- 
boys and one 
for girls. Gymnastic work and swimming are 


made compulsory. Both gymnasiums open on 
to a spacious court where outdoor work 
be engaged in. The gymnasiums, too, are 
equipped with steel lockers and shower baths. 
Movable chairs are provided which are secluded 


under the chorus aleove when not in use. Cir- 


may 


McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL, CANTON, OHIO. 
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WALNUT STREET ENTRANCE, McKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL, 
CANTON, OHIO. 
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SHOOL, CANTON, OHIO 

cus seats have been placed at both ends pro- 
tected by glass screens when basket ball games 
i The swimming pool is fed 
a well 370 feet deep. A 
storage tank is provided in which the 


are 1n 


progress. 
with soft water from 
large 
water is kept at an even temperature by means 
of steam radiators. The pool is used for night 
as well as day students. 

The cafeteria is arranged upon most modern 
lines, and the kitchen is equipped with labor 


saving devices, such as potato paring and food 


chopping and dish washing machines which are 
operated by electricity as well as high pressure 


cookers, ete. A complete refrigeration plant 


VIEW OF 

CANTON, OHIO. 
is installed. 
served at one time. 
provided. 


One high and eight low pressu 


employed in heating the building. 


COURT, McKINLEY HIGH SC 


Porcelain top 





HOOL, 


Approximately 750 persons can be 


tables are 


re boilers are 


The air is 


washed and heated before being foreed through 


the b uilding. 


pyrometers to indicate the tempe 


Se veral rooms. 


The site for the building cost 


The boiler room is equipped with 


‘rature in the 


$85,331. The 


building proper, including the equipment and 


the architect’s fees, amounted 
The architect was Mr. George F. 


Canton. 


to $2,349,461. 
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Parkinson & Dockendorff, Architects, La Crosse, Wis. 


Two Schools in One at Horicon 


W. R. Bussewitz, Superintendent of Schools, Horicon, Wis. 


lhe new shaker grates cost about $500. They School” in memory of Daniel C. and Martha 
finished installing them on a Sunday. Monday L. Van Brunt. And another thrill when soon 
the Commercial room was too hot. Tuesday after A. W. Wilcox gave $25,000 toward a gym 
the manual arts windows had to be opened. nasium in memory of his wife, Hattie B. Wil 
Wednesday morning as I left home at 7:30, 1 eox. Two bronze plates have been placed in 
heard the city fire alarm. When I had gone a the new building in permanent recognition of 
block, | saw the reason—smoke was pouring out these beneficences. 
of 1 school, from attic and all windows. The In December the board of education and 
nol r ventilation system seemed to spread the building committee began visiting schools. 
flames. By evening only the brick walls re They found three types: grade schools, high 


mained That was Nov. 17, 1920. } 


schools, and combinations 


with the grades on 


Witl 1 communits spirit characteristic of the lower floor and the high school on the top 
Horicon, al! forees united and . short time floor None filled Horieon’s need. Grade and 
the sch grades and high school found them high school children should not use the same 
selves housed in nine different buildings. A entrances, corridors, toilets, and playgrounds. 
new s hool } ad to be b 1ilt. Imagine the ré So a new type o1 publie school was evolved. As 
joicing, especially among taxpayers, when a_ far as we can ascertain it is the first of its kind 


week atte r the tire. Mrs M iry ‘if Fichelbe rger in existence. lt has been i 


iffered $75,000 toward a “Van Brunt Memorial dedication, Sept. +, 
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HORICON HIGH SCHOOL, HORICON, WIS 


1922, 
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1 full use sinee the 


and has been found 
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to be highly satisfactory in all details. 

The floor plans (shown herewith) indicate a 
unique scheme. The grade and high school 
are in separate wings, connected by a gym- 
nasium 55 feet by 84 feet, with an auditorium 
above it. Each wing has its own entrances and 
is complete in itself; yet there is but one heat- 
ing system, one janitor, and one superintendent 
(who is principal of both schools). 

On the grade side, the kindergarten, first and 
second grades occupy the ground floor; inter 
mediate grades have the first floor, while the 
top floor has four empty rooms (for future 
growth). 

Each grade room has its wardrobe for chil 
dren 


n the wall with Evans’ disappearing 
doors. Slate blackboards cover three sides. 
Above the slate and in the spaces where the 
slate does not go way around the room, there 
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SCHOOL BANK IN A CORNER OF THE COMMERCIAL ROOM, 


HORICON 
The 


visitors. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


bulletin board. fine lighting is 


commented on by 


is cork 
often 
double 


There are 
and 
from the center, as approved by the Wisconsin 
Code. 


room. 


window shades, pulling up down 
A cupboard is built in the wall in each 
The 22 feet by 60 


18 modern in 


kindergarten, feet, 


every respect, with a fireplace, 


toilet, kitchenette, cupboards, window benches 
and wainscoting of cork bulletin board. 


Like the 


clean terrazzo stairs and ce 


high school side, the grades have 


rridors, with Kasota 


marble wainscoting on the first floor nad white 
Keene cement on the other floors. There are 
two toilets on each floor, lined with pink Ten 


nessee marble. 

The high school wing has quarters for man 
ual arts and home economies on the ground 
floor; first floor—office, 


rooms, and two recitation rooms 5 


teachers’ room, science 


second floor- 


commercial department and three recitation 
rooms. ‘The auditorium is used as study hall. 
It has a large stage at one end and library 


space at the rear. This arrangement is econom 


ical, requiring but one teacher to supervise 
study and library. It is ideal for both school 


work and programs, as the entrance and exit is 
at the back of the people occupying the audi- 
torium. It is also a very simple matter to 
bring the grades into the assembly hall at any 
time, as they can use the entrances right and 
left of the stage. 


of the grade side 


The rooms 


yn the top floor 
also lend themselves ideally 
as dressing rooms for plays and the corridors 
are handy for lining up children for drills and 
operettas. 

The gymnasium is equally easy of access to 
all children. We have a regular gym schedule 
posted, dividing the time between the various 
classes and teams. 


grades and the high school 


from 7:30 in the morning until 


The boy 


It is in use 
9:30 P. M. 


scouts and other groups 
The city and high school 


use it before school. 
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FLOOR PLANS, HIGH SCHOOL, MAQUOKETA, 


Parkinson & 








HORICON 
Dockendorff, Architects, La Crosse, Wis. 
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ASSEMBLY ROOM, HIGH 


( lass and high school 

At 9:00 daily 
grades come in 
to sing and play games for a half hour; at 10:45 
the intermediate 


teams share it evenings. 


teams battle in it after school. 


the kindergarten and primary 


grades come in. 
The building and equipment represent their 
desire to give the best possible means for the 
They 


have expended money without extravagance and 


best possible edueation of the children. 


yet without skimping. All visitors, including 
those who have seen eastern and _ western 


schools, declare that we have the finest school 
building they have inspected, unless the million 
dollar schools of the iron range are considered. 
And the latter are costly. 


Y7TS811 feet, 


The Horicon school, 
The 
grounds have been laid out by a landseape arch- 


itect. 


with cubic cost $264,000. 


An athletic tield with a track of five laps 
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to the mile adjoins the school block. Parkin 
son W Dockendortf, Architects, La Crosse, Wis. 
planned the building. 


Sixteen thousand additional seats are to be 
provided for Chicago school children in 1924 by 
the erection of the sixteen buildings now under 
construction. Another additional fifteen thou- 
sand seats are to be provided for in the new 
plans which call for three buildings and addi- 
tions to thirteen others, to be completed in 1925. 

The building department has plans in prepa- 
ration for a building program for the coming 
year which will be second only to New York. 
Contracts are to be let before the first of May 
for construction work totaling in cost $22,000,- 
000. 

The board has voted to appropriate $1,969,000 
for an addition to the Carl Schurz High school 
and has authorized a new 32-room elementary 
school building at 48th street and Karlovy 
avenue. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, MAQUOKETA, IOWA. Arthur Ebeling, Architect, Davenport, Ia. 


a Maquoketa’s New School Building 


Superintendent B. S. Moyle. 


























d Maquoketa, lowa, has just completed a new Eighteen classrooms and two laboratories A master clock in the superintendent’s office 
high school building which commands the ad have been provided. Each is large enough for controls electrically the clocks in the classrooms, 
miration of all who have had a chance to see the maximum number of pupils assigned to the the classroom bells, the corridor gongs, and the 

its interior. Constructed of fireproof material various classes, the average size being 32 feet large gongs on the outside. 

throughout, it should stand for many genera by 24 feet. Classrooms are equipped with The stairways and corridors are of terrazzo, 

thane movable chair desks. Each room has a com- with battleship linoleum down the center of 
Parkin “1h en ee a ee ee ee modious book suppl3 closet built in the wall each corridor. Classrooms and furniture are 
Wis. ‘ op m4 . Ae coat hg for the convenience of the teacher. Each finished in dark oak, throughout the building. 
’ i a beautiful dark red brick, with Bedford stone laboratory has been supplied with fifteen tables, Classroom floors are of hard maple, laid on a 

trimming. Reinforeed concrete has been used designed for two pupils each. Ample storage concrete base. 

for all structural work. All stairways are room has been constructed, and gas, electricity The lighting, heating and ventilation are up 
o Som located in fireproof walls, and are shut off from and water connections are provided. to the highest school standards. The window 
y under the corridors by metal doors, thus giving added The library and study hall are combined in area of each room is equal to 25 per cent of 
n thou- fire protection. a room 60 feet by 24 feet. Offices are provided the floor space. Light comes from one side 
~~ The new building is 184 feet long, with a for the superintendent and the principal, with only, giving pupils perfect light without danger 
n 1995. mecinnden dente of 100 fant, Ab the cok wea, book and supply room conveniently located. A ~ ee eee — artificial 
| eae it joins the manual arts building, erected in domed” Png’ tenchers, and for pupils wns be- " — he a teteage “a minngy he 
coming jou anual ¢ g, come ill at school, is centrally placed. Toilet I'wo Kewanee smokeless boilers send steam 
y York. 1914, thus making the main corridors of the two — pooms for boys and for girls are provided on to the combined buildings. The univent sys- 
st pew buildings continuous, a combined length of each floor. Individual steel lockers will be used tem of ventilation has been installed, each room 
paces ’ about 2S5 feet. for pupils’ books and wraps. (Concluded on Page 138) 
969,000 Classrooms have been arranged on both sides 
h school of the hallway. With this arrangement no space 
mentary ; 
Karlovy is wasted, and all rooms are conveniently 


li Cate d. 
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EDITORIAL 


RECENT STUDIES IN AMERICAN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE 


recent ve 


SOME 


The discrepancy which has in “ars 


arisen in the adjustment of school budgets, as 
applied to America’s system of popular educa 
function 


tion. has awakened educators to a new 


and task. They have come to the realization 
that. the schoolmaster is not only expected to 
assemble and disseminate education but to exert 


of the elements that make such edu 


eation possible. 
Thus educators of note have turned their at- 


i mastery 


tention to the problem of publie school finance 
and have with remarkable patience and thor- 


oughness dissected the common processes of 


gathering and distributing tax funds, and have 
brought 


inequities found there. 


to the surface the weaknesses and the 


Within the year past notable studies have 
been evolved which demonstrate an intense 1th 
terest on the part of educators of the publie 


school finance problem as applied to certain 


states, and again collectively to all states 

The research publications of the University 
of Minnesota produced 
Fletcher Harpet Swift 
contribution to the subject, the 


under the direction of 


not only constitute a 
value of which 
in the field 


of epochal 


cannot be overestimated, but which 
administration are 
They go to the bottom of t! 


of sound school 


import. ie problem. 


Prof. Swift and his associates, Graves and 
Tiegs. delve into the finanees of Massachusetts, 
New York and New Jersey and bring every 
essential fact and condition to the service of 


more enduring structure and 


methods of 


those who seek a 
its 
The labors performed by the Educa 


more equitable perpetuating 
blessings. 
tional Finance Inquiry Commission under the 
leadership of Dr. George D. Strayer, while less 
exhaustive, are equally timely and important. 
The fundamental thought 
to establish the basic 
eation and the manner of To the 
that the the 
sources of revenue, the proportion of that rey 


in these studies is 


needs ‘of American edu 


its support. 


end support may be adequate, 


enue to other governmental needs, and the eon 


siderations involved in an equitable distribution 
of tax for 


moneys school support must come 


under close scrutiny. Only by bringing the 
whole truth into daylight can correct conclu 
sions be formulated. 

If the schools of the country are to continue 


in their present momentum of efficiency, to say 


nothing of rther expansion, they must be 


and the schoolmaster must 


the 


adequately financed, 
come to the rescue of statesman not only in 
but in 


pointing the way towards rearing popular edu 


bare the ex sting weaknesses 


laying 


edifice. 


cation into a stronger 


It is, therefore, more than gratifying to note 
that men of the Swift and Strayer type turn 
their attention to the prob em of school finance, 


after wading through an intricate 


of data, 
a sound course of 


and 
bination 


com 
facts and circumstances lay 


down action. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND FINANCIAL CON- 
SIDERATIONS IN SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


The professional service that goes into the 
maintenance of a well-ordered school system 


primarily calls for judicious selection, and ab- 
While other 
the and 
continue to enter into the adjust 


solute equity in compensation. 


considerations have obtained in past, 
constantly 
ments that have taken place, the law of supply 
and demand has in a general way determined 
both seleetion and compensation. 

The law 


to travel its own course and as applied to the 


of supply and demand, however, left 


hiring and paying for professional service, has 
instance afforded that relief which 
A plentiful crop 


aries while a searce 


not in every 
has demanded. 


lower sal 


the situation 
of teachers might 
crop would raise them. Consequently, the value 
of the 


dered in 


service measured with the service ren- 
fields of the 


light of its importance as a factor in citizen 


other activity and in 
ship training and national well-being, has too 
often been relegated to a secondary considera- 
tion. 

It was unquestionably the failure of the sup- 
ply and the demand rule that prompted other 
One 


organization. 


means of achieving equity in salaries. 
the other to 


Thus minimum salary laws came into existence 


was resort to law, 
and teachers’ organizations began to turn from 
pedagogy to payroll studies. 

Whether the profession of teaching has turned 
too completely from one to the other is a ques 
tion which concerns the general public. There 

the commercializing 
A Chicago editor says: “it 
he 


the public mind, and to merit confidence as an 


are those who deprecate 
of a profession. 


the profession is to dignified in 


teaching 


instrument for the public weal, it must mani 


fest a higher appreciation of its opportunities 


and responsibilities than we expect from a 
labor union, for example. A teachers’ organi 


zation which approaches the educational prob 
from the angle of hours and salaries 

be dealt that basis. It 
level of the union which sees no other objective 
labor than doing of 
work and the getting of’bigger pay. It 
not 


lem only 


must with on is on the 


in the movement the less 


repre 
any true 


sents its members, as teachers, in 


as mechanies—and unintelligent me 


that.” 


sense, but 
chanies, at 

And yet we may well ask if the compensation 
left the 
hiring service for whatever the applicant was 


of teachers were entirely to rule of 


whether absolute fairness and 


obtained. 


ready to accept, 


would 


justice have 

We have seen the spectacle in the rural dis 
tricts where for years the school trustee hired 
and 


the 


the cheapest teaching service he could get 


where hungry school jobs always went to 


lowest bidder. If this rule did not prevail 
It) the cities it is because school authorities 
provide better compensation as a matter of 


common justice and because the standards of 
living demand it. 

But, here it does not follow that justice has 
always been spontaneous and unprompted. In 
obliged to 
an aggressive manner in 
that was in 
accord with the service rendered and in keep 


many instances teachers have been 


assert their claims in 


order to secure a compensation 
ing with the standards of living that thev were 
supposed to adopt. 
effort that 
reached. 


It was only through organ 


ized proper adjustments were 


gut, the writer above quoted is not entirely 


wrong when he says: “It is right that they 
should be organized. It is right that their 
organization should eoneeru itself with their 


interests, but that concern should be intelligent 
and open minded, actuated by public spirit and 
capable of identifying the progress of the pro 


fession with the of educational 


method.” 
We have always contended that there ig 


progress 


business side to every profession, and that jt 
is entirely within the province of the school. 
master to seek promotion and adequate com- 
pensation just as it is the privilege of the mer. 
chant to trade. At 
professional man must foster the aims of his 


seek the same time th 
ealling as a first consideration just as the mer 
chant must first give care to his stock if he js 
later to find a market for it. 

Edueational bodies should not engage in gal- 
the 


to pri fession 


until situation 


demands it, but hold tenaciously 


ary promoting measures 
and to the things that make for higher stand 


ards of service. Only such a poliey will com- 
mand for the profession the respect to which 
it is entitled and insure for it the plan it ought 
to have in the publie mind. 
THE ALARMIST IN THE FIELD OF EDU. 
CATION 
There was a time some years back when it 
the who frequently 
figured in the head lines of the daily press be 
cause of the radical things they said. Among 
them was a species of intellectual gymnasts 


was college professors 


who evolved many things that were sensational 





and ludicrous and edified the reading public, | 


At any rate, they provided the newspaper editor 
with material, and somebody would get a good 
laugh out of their mouthings. 

In recent years the college professor wh 
lends himself to newspaper interviews in which 
startling notions are advanced has become less 
common. This is probably because he reserves 
his “dope” for the publie rostrum and the pop- 
ular magazines. It pays him better to do s 
Then, too, a new species of snappy writers has 
the scene—writers who cat 


appeared upon 


swell a dried apple into a pumpkin, and giv 
it the flavor of a Paris perfume shop. 
Popular education is always a favorite topic 


If a platform orator or magazine writer knows 


nothing else, he knows how the schools ought 


to be run. He ean always find a single short 
coming which ean be enlarged into a calamitous 
situation. 
talk back. 
admission, 

Thus, 
months 
note of 


The publie is patient and does not 


Besides, it has paid the price of 
] ] 


and is willing to forget the incident 
magazine writers have in_ recent 
sounding. the 
of cities 
thousands of 


spent their energies in 


alarm. There are hundreds 


wasting publie school funds, 


+ 


teachers without adequate pay, and millions of 


children without schoolhousing! The 


educational structure of the land is in a proces] 


of disintegration and decay! 

True, there are some cities that are too lit 
eral in school expenditures, some teachers that 
are underpaid, and some pupils are on part tim 
schooling. But, to enlarge an exception into 4 


rule is the business of the writer and lecturer 


He deals in superlatives. They put vim and 
picturesqueness into his story. 
After all, the hard sense of the Americad 


people controls. The sensational exploiter updo 
the rostrum and in the magazines is taken witl 
a grain of allowance. He does not stamped 
the publie into rash action, nor scare the scho 
administrator into unwise departure. Th 
former knows what can reasonably be expecteé 
of the schools, and the latter knows what he 
can reasonably supply. 

WHAT SHALL BE THE SALARY OF A 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT? 


In recent there has been a decided 
ipward tendency in the compensation accorded 
This tendency ha 
a higher appreciation © 
that service on the part of boards of education 
and a growing community sentiment favoring 
a high order of ability. 


The practice of boards of education to lift 


years 


to superintendency service. 


had its inception in 


whole | 
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themselves out of narrow lines, ignoring local 
pressure, and selecting the man regardless of 
where he may reside, has tended to elevate the 
prestige of the office. Such practice has put a 
premium upon acknowledged character and 
tried fitness, all of which has brought a new 
dignity to the superintendency job. 

The policy of boards of education to secure 
high class service has found expression both 
in a wider field of search for desired talent 
and a better compensation. Sometimes this has 
resulted in competitive bidding, offering som« 
other superintendent more salary than he was 
getting, or offering the superintendent already 
employed a better salary in order to hold him 

The poliey of securing the man wanted, and 
paying the price, has led to some interesting 
discussions. Some one rises to ask why a 
school superintendent should receive a larger 
salary than is paid the mayor, the governor or 
, district judge. There is some 
as to the relative value of the service 


division of 
opinion 


rendered in the cause of government, justice 


ind edueation, and the compensation that 
should be accorded to mayors, governors, judges 
ind schoolmasters. 

But, it cannot be denied that $5,000 mayors, 


governors and judges are more plentiful than 
Whatever may 
on this score it remains that the public 


$10,000 school superintendents 


} 


be said 
no diffeulty in finding plenty of 


lary 


mayors 


wernors and judges at the sa the law fixes 


for then 


On the other hand, the schoolmaster 


leemed tit to direet school systems is in the 
re tf things a more precious article 
Without underestimating the qualities that 
ce for an efficient mayor or governor, or an 
ble idge, we incline to the belief that there 
3 1 fice within the range of our ecivie life 
more difficult and exacting than that of school 
superintendent. True, all four—mayor, gover 
nor, judge and superintendent serve by the 
grace of public favor, but it is doubtful whether 
ther mayor, governor or judge must bring a 
more exceptional equipment to his office than 
s exacted of the modern school superintendent. 
Nor Ss any publie official subject to closer 
seruty The four walls within which the 
superintendent works are labeled: press, public, 
ard and teaching foree. All are critical 
es ch are focused upon every move whiel 
e superintendent makes. <All demand of him 
he demonstrate scholastic attainments and 
secutive ability. THe must be both an eduea 
nal leader and a plant manager 
While it is gratifving to note that the offic 
f school superintendent is gaining in prestige 
ind that in consequence thereof his services 


+ 


a better financial remuneration, it is 
that 
a subject of 


command 


nevertheless a source of regret only too 


ften such remuneration becomes 


embarrassing publicity. Nothing can be mort 
humiliating to a conscientious school superin 
tendent than to be obliged to face the charge 


that he is receiving a salary which he does not 


earn. J ortunately, boards of education are in 
the main exercising good business judgment in 


} : 
selectiy 


and compensating school superintend- 


ents, and are not easily stampeded by small 
bickering and unwarranted criticism. 
On the whole, the progressive spirit demon 


strated by boards of education notes, on the one 
hand, greater demand for competent school 
leadership, and on the other men of ability to 
provide that leadership. If the law of supply 
and demand has tended towards higher salaries 
the publie cannot complain and, if the com- 
munity has the assurance that its school inter- 
ests are in safe and competent hands, it 


much to be thankful for. 

What, then, constitutes an adequate salary 
for a school superintendent? The answer is not 
a difficult one. When a board of education 


has 


has, after diligent search, found the most avail- 
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able man for the job, and in keeping with the 
law of supply and demand, has agreed upon a 
compensation, then such compensation becomes 
fixed. Every thoughtful citizen will agree that 
there is no other way in arriving at a compen- 
sation that shall be fair and just. 
EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION CITIES AND 
THEIR SHORTCOMINGS 

With the large attendance which has in recent 
years characterized educational gatherings, both 
national and state, the question of providing 
them with adequate accommodations has _be- 


come a serious one. Conventions require hall 
accommodations for meetings and housing for 
delegates, and where these do not exist in the 
measure required, and embar- 
State educational 


bodies have grown so rapidly as to make it nec- 


inconveniences 
rassments are sure to follow. 


essary in instances to split them into divisions 
and hold the 
state, not only in order to enable those in re 
moter districts to attend, but 


meetings in several sections of 
also because no 
city in the state has either hall or hotel facili- 
ties sufficient to provide for them. 


It would ordinarily seem, however, that the 
larger cities of the United States could house 
the biggest convention that eame along. This 


When a world city like 
Chieago is unable to provide properly for the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Edueationa! then 


appears not to be so. 


Association, it must be as 


sumed that smaller cities are less able to do 
sO. The recent Chicago meeting is a case in 
point. While the general sessions of the de 
partment were wel] housed in the Auditorium 


the sectional meetings were seattered over a 


dis 


Vas probably the 


located ut eonside rable 


Phis 


number of hotels 


tances from each other. 


best that could be done, but it was unsatis 
factory 

The large metropolitan cities usually have 
at least one big convention hall at their com 
mand. This applies more particularly to such 
cities as Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwau 
kee, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha But. when it comes to a series of 
smaller halls, conveniently accessible, the 
trouble begins Ss ich halls ure found in eity 
halls, churches, schools, and hotels. To secur¢ 


weess to them requires a see 


Sawing over econ 
siderable territory 


building 


ind explorations into man 


interiors 


The remedy, if there is one to be looked for 
must be found by the convention cities them 
selves. The commercial body that goes out to 
eapture conventions must realize that eonven 
tion hospitality must measure up with prom 
ising invitations that preced them Eduea 


tional conventions have their commercial value 


good hotels and the 


The delegates stop in 
The fall 


highly 


pay 
recognized by 
The 


deserve a 


price. meetings ar 


desirable teachers 


They 


merchants as 


are good shoppers. proper 
housing and reception. 

In dealing with the subject it is perhaps not 
out of place to hold, too, that in the modern 
the commercial exhibit 
has a legitimate place. It should not be 
gated to an hotel 


neighborhood garage if proper housing can be 


educational convention 
rele 
inaccessible room or in a 
provided. If the producer of school parapher- 
nalia and equipment is making a real contribu 
tion to and this 
then he is entitled to recognition in 


educational progress cannot 
be denied 


the convention plan. 


On the other hand, those in authority t 
locate conventions must henceforth exercise 
rigid discrimination between competing con 


vention cities, impressing upon local commit 
tees the fact that ample accommodations rather 
than features are wanted. The 
business of and its successful 
operation is the primary consideration. 

The local Chambers of Commerce, convention 


and publicity bureaus that seek to attract vis- 


entertainment 
the convention 
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itors to their communities 
realization that no class of conventions is 
more desirable from a commercial and civie 
point of view than those which bring the school 
people together, and that good business dic- 


must come to the 


tates adequate housing for these and their 
meetings. 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE IMPORT OF 


BOARD OF EDUCATION SERVICE 

In commenting on the election of a local 
school board president, the editor of a western 
newspaper takes occasion to discuss the dignity 
of school administrative service. He says: 
“The position, although it carries with it no 
emoluments or privileges, is one of the most 
honorable within the gift of the people, since 
it has to do with the welfare and the education 
of our children. The only compensation is the 
opportunity to render service of the highest 
order and to merit the thanks of a grateful 
public.” 

It may be said that the strongest incentive 
today in the field of school administration is 
found in the desire to serve unselfishly and 
loyally the cause of public education. There 
are instances, to be sure, where persons gratify 
their ambition to wield authority and to figure 
oceasionally in There are 
those also who regard a school board member- 


the public press. 


ship as a political 


But, on the whole the great rank and 


stepping stone to higher 


honors. 


file of men and women serving on boards of 
education realize that there is but one real 
compensation, namely, the consciousness of 
contributing something to the welfare of the 


community. 
Here it the men 
and women serving on boards of education, as 


must be remembered that 


a rule, are busy people. The series of sketches 
of school board presidents, now appearing in 
the Scnool out 
standing fact that men identified in an import 
with 


Boarp JOURNAL, note as an 


ant commercial or inter 
giving valuable time and thought to 


administrative service. 


way industrial 


ests are 
school 

Most of these men enjoy a local prominence 
which is by no means enhanced in accepting a 
place on a school board, and who have abso- 


lutely no other public ambition than to pro 


mote the mental and moral well-being of the 
youth. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to note occasion 
ally a press comment which fixes a_ proper 


appreciation upon the service which men and 


women are unselfishly rendering in the cause 


of popular education. 
A CAREER AS SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 

When Arthur S. Somers, member of the New 
Y ork City board of education spoke recently at 
a high school corner stone laying, he became 
reminiscent and pointed out that nearly thirty 
Mayor Boody made him a 
ber of the board. 
member of a class in an evening school. 


two years ago mem- 
“T was then a youth and a 
The 
appointment was one way of getting rid of me 


as far as that school was concerned. 


“| have seen thousands of persons come into 
faculties and go just as I have worked with 
boards of 


a time when about 75 per cent of 


hundreds of members of education. 
There was 
the teachers called me by my first name and | 
hope to go down as a plain Arthur instead of 
that title of 
‘Commissioner,’ which we are styled today. 


look back to the 


spent more than $250,000 for the dirt and ma 


being called by high sounding 


“T can time when, if we 
terials for a school we felt in danger of suffer 
ing serious consequences. Today we are dedi- 
eating a school costing $1,000 per pupil, but we 
regard this as an investment. A school is not 
a mass of steel, but is the soul of its people, 
its students, faculty and the people which it 


represents.” 
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A Score Card of the Records and Reports 
of a City School System 


N. L. Engelhardt, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Uniformity in the records and reports of 
school systems has long been a matter of dis- 
cussion among those interested in public edu- 
eation. The educational survey 
together with the marked advance which has 
taken place in the field of scientific educational 
analysis, has indicated the necessity for such 
uniformity. 
made 


movement, 


That only slight advance has been 
toward uniformity is easily shown 
through a review of the systems of recording 
and reporting now in use in the cities of the 
United States. 

Astonishing variations exist among school 
systems with respect to the nature and amount 
of the data which are being gathered toward 
the end that the success or failure of accepted 
financial or educational policies or programs 
may be determined. Cities where the size and 
nature of the population create somewhat simi- 
lar educational problems should tend toward 
uniformity in the data collected and in the 
reports made. It is also conceivable that a 
greater uniformity in recording and reporting 
among all school systems, irrespective of size, 
may be advanced by utilizing a common basis 
for analyzing the systems of records and reports 
now in use. 

In searching for a method which might be 
utilized for checking the records and reports 
of a school system, the score card method was 
considered most usable. It was felt that through 
such a score card, the recording-reporting sys 
tem utilized by any school organization might 
be considered as a whole, and yet might be 
divided into its various parts. Thus the ele- 
ments, of which the whole score ecard is com 
posed, receive individual attention. Adminis 
trators checking their own systems are thus 
required to consider the individual elements 
and to locate each of the elements in its proper 
place in the total situation. 

Records and reports in school systems are 
desirable and essential only as they carry in 
formation concerning achievements resulting 
from services rendered or materials used. Re- 
sults are not secured in school systems except 
as funds are made available and expended re- 
motely or directly for human service or for 
material things. A commonly used system of 
accounting for such funds considers the fune 
tions of a school system divided in accordance 
with these headings: 1. General Control; 2. 
Instructional Service; 3. Operation of Plant; 
4. Maintenance of Plant; 5. 
6. Debt Service; 7. 
iary Agencies. 


Fixed Charges; 
Capital Outlay; 8. Auxil 

This functional division may be applied to 
all school therefore 
thought desirable to utilize this eight-fold divi 


systems. It has been 


sion as a basis for the development of a score 
The score card is 
It will 
be seen that the seore card is divided into these 
eight divisions, as follows: 
I. Records and Reports Involved in the 
“Genera! Control’ of a School System. 
II. Records and Reports Involved in “In- 
structional Service.” 
III. Records and ports Required in the 
“Operation of the School Plant.” 
IV. Records and Reports Required in the 
“Maintenance of the School Plant.” 
V. Records and Reports ot ‘Fixed Charges. 
VI. Records and Reports Involved in “Debt 
Service.” 
VII. Records of “Capital Outlay.”’ 
VIII. Records and Reports Required by “Auxil 
iary Agencies.” 
In the preparation of this score ecard, the 
records and reports of many school systems 


ecard of records and reports. 
illustrated in the accompanying chart. 


” 


have been analyzed, the opinions of other 
writers in this field have been given careful 
consideration, and the judgments of workers 
in all the departments of school systems have 
been sought. In general, this procedure was 
followed in the inclusion of any elements or 
the determination of the standards: 

1. No record or report was included except 
as it was actually being utilized in a school 
system. 

9. Although a record or report might prop 
erly appear under two or three of the eight 
subdivisions, all repetition has been 

The location of the record in the list 
conforms to the source of request for the in 


major 
avoided. 


formation or is determined by ultimate destina 
tion or filing place of the record or report. 

3. The composition of a record or report has 
been determined from current practice and the 
judgments of students of the problem. 

1. The importance of any item in the score 
eard has been determined by the allotment of 
points as agreed upon by the judges making 
the distribution. 

In giving a title to a record or report, com 
mon practice has been followed. The exact 
nature of a form is made clear in the statement 
of its composition The score card has been 
patterned after the score cards which have been 
fields of 
analysis. It follows most closely the Strayer 
Engelhardt Score Cards for School Buildings 


As in the latter cases, the materials for scoring 


ised widely in other educational 


are divided into two parts: 

I. The 1,000-point seore ecard for checking 
and analyzing the records and reports of a 
school system. 


Il. The 


and composition of all records which should 


description of the desirable form 
form the basis of judgment in the alloeation of 
points on the various parts of the system which 
is being analy zed 

The maximum number of points which may 
be allotted any system of records and reports 
which conforms to the standards hereinafter 
outlined is 1,000 Through the iweney of a 
of eduea 


these 1,000 points have 


large number of competent students 
tional administration, 
been redistributed among the eight s ibdivisions 
of the seore ecard, as shown in the diagram. 
é i maximum number of points whicl 
allotted any of these subdivisions has 


may he 
been determined as follows: 


I. Records and Reports Involved in the 
“General Control of a School Sys- 
lr eer ere rr ee ee ~2+- 390 

II. Records and Reports Involved in “In- 
Structional SOTvice” 2 occ ccces cence 

III. Records and Reports Required in the 
“Operation of the School Plant”.... 50 

IV. Records and Reports Required in the 
“Maintenance of the School Plant”.. 45 


V. Records and Reports of “Fixed 
0 a AS a ee ere ee ae 10 
VI. Records and Reports Involved in 
eg ae a .» 20 
VII. Records of “Capital Outlay”........ 50 
VIII. Records and Reports Required by 
“Auxiliary Agencies” ... 100 
Total 1,000 


Further allocations of the points among the 
Roman numeral subdivisions of each of the 
major items have been made by the judges, 
the columns marked 
on the seore ecard. An identical process 
was utilized in the last alloeation of points 


with the results shown in 


“oO” 


mong the literal subitems of the score ecard. 
In determining the final allotment for any 


record or group of records, the median judg- 


Slight re- 
adjustments were necessary to insure a total 
of 1,000 points for each of the columns, 1, 2 
and 3. 


ments of the judges were utilized. 


In using this score card, certain guiding 
principles of a recording and reporting system 
must be borne in mind. 

1. The law of diminishing returns must be, 
in the last analysis, the determining element in 
the acceptance of any record by a school system. 

2. Availability for use and actual utiliza- 
tion of each record and report for constructive 
work in the school system are essential require- 
ments. 

3. Legal requirements or recognized stand- 
ardization of community, state or nation should 
be given full consideration in the rating of any 
system. 

1. A system of records and reports should 

furnish a continuing and cumulative survey of 
the whole system. 
5. Records and reports should be instru- 
ments for determining policies involving future 
educational programs, building needs, the de- 
velopment of health education, of the budget 
and the like. 

6. They should give an account of the stew- 
ardship to the public which the staff of workers 
has accepted. 

7. They should inform and edueate the 
public in the matter of educational needs and 
policies. 

8. They should determine the efficiency of 
all workers in a school system. 

v. The te ndeney should be to avoid duplieca- 
tion in the collection and recording of data. 

10), Participants in the gathering and trans 
mission of data should be given full realization 
of the bearing of such work upon the manage- 
ment and efficieney of the system. 

11. The system of records and reports must 
make possible the advancement of the interests 
i individual ehild. 

This seore card may be used by the super- 
intendent and the staff in the school systems 
of cities of 100,000 population and less. They 


are also intended as a device to be utilized by 


of the community and of the 


survey groups in the analysis of records in such 


] 


school svstems. The use of such a score ecard 


may result in the solution of administrative 
problems and in the correction of many of the 
faults which are found today in the records 
and reports of school systems. 

The total seore allotted the records and re 
ports in any school system would indieate, in 
general, the possibility of securing the facts 
which will permit interpretation of what the 
school] system has been doing and of the suc- 
eess which is being achieved. Any marked 
deficiency in any one division of the records 
and reports should be given special attention, 
so that the entire system of recording and re- 
porting may be brought up to desirable 
standards. 

The basis of scoring on any one item of the 
score card must be a set of standards commonly 
accepted for that item. Such standards are 
available, following in outline the score eard 
itself. 
tial in a school system, full credit may be given, 
but the character of the credit should be indi- 
cated by drawing a circle about it. Where two 
or more records are successfully combined in 
one form, full credit should be given for each 


In case a record is proven a non-essen- 


one. Credit for a record or report should vary 
with the recency of data and the evidence of 
utilization. 

2 and 8 of the 
score card are those in which the scoring is 
Each double 


posed of one column in which the highest pos- 


The three double columns, 1, 


actually done. column is com- 
sible scores for any single item are given, and 


the seeond column for the scores assigned by 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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A Choice List of Victor Records 
For Gigh Srhools 


Music History 
Hymn to Apollo (278 B. C.) | 
Sumer Is Icumen In (A. D. 1226) (39779 
Hymn to John the Baptist 
Hymn of Charlemagne [29074 
Gloria Patri (Palestrina) | ; 
Popule Meus (Palestrina) 754° 


Songs 
Sweet the Angelus is Ringing Get» 
Songs of the Vikings rane c: Victor 
Hail to the Chief (Scott-Sanderson) rs @ —-.. 
Ave Meria (Scott-Schubert) BY! °C tenons Crop)” 


—- Bm 2 
Wiltiomn 1 Reitz 
VY 


Messiah-He Shall Feed His Flock_| (Homer) 9 OS aoe 

Messiah-He W’as Despised | ” | — 
Iustrumental Gems 

Fifth Symphony (Beethoven) 18278, 35580, 35637, 18124 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt) (Paderewski 6235 


Tannhauser Overture (Wagner) (Philadelphia Orchestra) 6244, 74768 


Concerto in E Minor—Finale (Mendelssohn) | 


Concerto in A Minor (Goldmark) (Heifetz) 6157 


Literature 

Merchant of Venice—The Casket Scene (Shakespeare) ae 
; ; ae Sothern and | 
Merchant of Venice—Shylock’s Speech “eer | 6297 
(2) The Mercy Speech (Shakespeare) | , . 
Masque of Comus Selections (Milton) 35549, 35623 
Scrooge, Readings from (Dickens) 35566, 35567 
On the Road to Mandalay (Kipling) 

Danny Deever (Kipling) 


(Werrenrath) 6360 
| 


For suggestions for the classroom use of these and tiwnerable other 
matchless records, see “What We Bear in Music” by Anne Shaw Faulkuer, 
for sale by all dealers in Victor products. 


Educational Department 


Hirtor Calking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 


Victrola 
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the judge rating the records and reports of any 
school system. The three subdivisions of the 
score card, I, II, LI, IV, ete, A, B, C, D, 
ete., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. ete... determine the n imber 
of double columns. The subdivisions num 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ete., are scored opposite 


their perfect scores in the blank part of double 


eolumn I. 
D, 
in the blank part of column 2 
numbered I, LI, 
site 
column 3. 
and 3 
points. 
in column 1 will equal the total 


The 


are seored opposite 


subdivisions lettered A, B, 
their perfect 
lhe 
etec., are scored Oppo- 

the blank part of 
The perfect scores of columns 1, 2 
total 1.000 
The total scores that have been allotted 


ete., scores 


major items 
ITI, IV, 
scores in 


their perfect 


> each the same amount, i. e., 


allotted scores 


of columns 2 and 3. 


SCORE 
RECORDS AND 


CARD AND CHECKING LIST FOR THE 


REPORTS OF A SCHOOL SYS- 


TEM IN A CITY OF 100,000 PEOPLE OR LESS! 


Records and Reports Involved in the General Con- 


trol of a School System , cee s 800 
RECORDS OF THE BOAR D OF EDUC ATION 40 
Minute Book ... ° 15 
Motions History .... 5 
Rules and Regulations , ‘ va 20 
RECORDS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 

Ugg err os : re ieeueCea 125 
City Map—General .. vie eevee 2 
City M ae re caeba oka 2 
Permanent Continuing Survey Book ........ : 20 
Principals’ Monthly and Annual Reports on 

Attendance, Classification and wheesoowe of 

Children .... tn eien €¢00bbeGR8k 06 10 
Supervisors’ Mon and Annual Re -ports on 

Time and Work A mplished... 5 


Attendance Department's Monthly and ‘Annual 
MOROTE ccvcc. i Were re 4) 

Health Department's Mont! and Annual Re- 
DORE scccecvtececs ; swnadees a) 


Building Annual 


Report 


Departme nt’s Mor thly nd 


Permanent Student Rec ord* 2 
Teacher Record* 4 
General Files ‘ 15 
Teachers’ Programs* 4 
Course of Study 15 
Textbook Record aed eae 2 
Educational Supply Record 2 
Faculty Minute Book 5 
Directories ........ 2 
Superintendent's Re ports 10 
Superintendent’s Bulletins .............eeeee. 5 


r 


The Mastery of Nature 
vs. the Mastery of Man 


ingenuity 


is set 
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man has improved on Nature. 
e has found it impossible to beat 
has never been able to 
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ity Material Records 3 Copy right 1923, by Teachers College, Columbia Unt 
U Scrapbook of Printed Forms 2 versity Prepared by G. D. Strayer and N. L. Engel- 
II! FINANCIAL RECORDS OF . SOARD hardt Peaieaneea of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
OF EDUCATION - ' — 4 ams 150 lumbia University, New York, N. Y 
A Cumulative Budget Record* 25 
B. Catalogue Index and File 2 F. Teachers’ Report of Pupil Progress and Per- 
= Supply List 3 formance , bidiesesanes eon 10 
D Bid Form 9 G Principals’ Monthly Report of r acher Atten 
E Requisitions* 4 dance 5 
F. Purchase Order 3 H. Teachers’ Programs* 3 
G Purchase Order Register 4 I Teachers’ Requisitions , 1 
H Invoice Voucher* 2 J Cumulative Survey Record Book* 20 
I Register of Acc nts Pavable 5 K. Scrapbook for Superintendent's and Super 
J Register of Accounts Receiy ] 5 visors’ Bulletins 3 
K. Payroll* 20 I Faculty Minute Book 3 
L. Regular Warrant 3 M Petty Cash Book . 1 
M. Pay Warrant 2 II. SECONDARY PRINCIPALS’ RECORDS AND 
N. Warrant Register* 5 REPORTS 60 
O. Ledger of Distribution of Expenditures* 25 A. Registration Card* Sa ban 3 
P. Cash Book* 10 3B. High School Office Record Card* 12 
Q Petty Cash Book* 8 Cc Students’ Program Cards* 3 
R Appropriation Balance Reports 5 DD Residence Card*® .... cinhver TTT. 1 
S. Statement of Revenues and Expenditures 5 ?. Students’ Monthly Educational and Attendance 
T. Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 5 Report aa hein re ee Aa saad 3 
U. Bank Account biheaat 10 F. Teachers’ Report of Pupil Progress and Per 
IV. CENSUS ENUMERATION AND THE EN FOTMANCE 2... eee seen cece eee eee e seen ees aeees 7 
FORCEMENT OF COMPULSORY ATTEND G. Principals’ Monthly Report of Teac her ‘Atten- ‘ 
ANCE 75 Gance .....0. WETTT TTC TTT Te ) 
A Enumerating Sheet* > H. Teachers Programe® ....cccccesecs 3 
B. Permanent School Census Card* 25 I. Teachers’ Requisitions Lceckesbetnesennneee 1 
C. Record of Enrollment in Non-Public Schools i0 J, Cumulative Survey Record Book® ....... grteee . 
D. Principal's Report to Attendance Department K Scrapbooks for Superintendent's and Super- 4 
and Report of Attendance Officer to Prin- visors’ Bulletins sees +. 7 
cipal ae 5 Es, TRCUIEG TEIMUSO BOGOR icc cccsesssecsices 2 
E. Summary of Day’ 8 Work of Attendance ‘Officer M. Petty Cash Book ........scccccceccccesscccsens 2 
to Bureau ... > es Re GE SNES i vcscccdsedeacnesacossnas 1 
F. Monthly Report to Superintendent . 5 O School Register of Attendance , 
G. Yearly Report of Attendance Bureau to Super B. DGFT TODOS oe ccccccccascvacecocessascoens 1 
intendent : 5 Q. School Annuals and Newspapers ... a 1 
H Legal Notices of Non-Attendance 2 R. Financial Accounts of Student Activities 2 
I Probation Reports pas Kees , 1 III. SUPERVISORS’ RECORDS AND REPORTS. %5 
Employment Certificate Forms D. < e  oh og coin cera kehewaneseesunseses 15 
J Application of Parent a 1 B. Time Schedule 1 
K. Promise of Employment 1 C. Supervisors’ Re ports of Vv isi ts 2 
lL, Record of School Progress 1 D. Teachers’ Rating Card* 10 
M Certificate of Physical Fitness 9 BE. Supervisors’ Plan Book 3 
N. Proof of Age : TTteTe ‘ 9 F. Supervisors’ Bulletins , airs = 2 
O. Employment Card or Certificate G. Term and Annual Supervisors’ Reports ...... 2 
P. Receipt from Employer ee P 1 IV. ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ RECORDS 
Q Monthly Report of Emp 107 yer to Attendance AND REPORTS ........ . Oh 
Officer RIE: 2 A. Register of Attendance, Scholarship and Per 
R. Chronological List of Certificates anne 9° formance* ‘cine La 
S. Alphabetical List of Certificates ) B. Admission. Discharge ‘and Promotion Card* 10 
oe. 2 Pee ereere rr eer erie ree 1 C. Transfer Card* 2 
Records and ie Involved in ‘Instructional Ser- D. Transfer Report* 8 
vice Soevens B85 E. Teacher's Program* 2 
I. BLEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ RECORDS S pair Repent Cara’ - 
AND REPORTS ..........++.6. ee eee 90 H. Teacher's “Plan Book’’* 1h 
tegistration Card* . piteenmen iaete. ae I. Official Bulletins ...... 5 isee ia cean ema ; 
3. Office Record Card* 25 V. SECONDARY TEACHERS’ RECORDS AND 
C. Teachers’ Daily Report of Absences and Tardi a rr rere 35 
ness of Pupils Ob Se bWecsesECsseebanes oe 8 A. Register of Attendance, Scholarship and Per- 
D. Residence Card*® ........ 1 UNO Sinko ch eceuskacdanrneds 15 
BH. Teachers’ Monthly Atte ndance Report “ (Coneluded on Page 74) 
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No easy matter selection of the right 
floors for your school! For school floors 
must meet so many demands—durability, 
comfort, noiselessness. The decorative 
scheme of your building must be taken into 
account, as well as practical considerations 
of first cost and maintenance. 


In passing on these requirements you 
need the help of flooring experts—men 
familiar with all types of construction, 
with the floors necessitated by each type, 
and their proper installation. 


And here is where Bonded Floors Com- 


pany stands prepared to give you unique 


A Surety Bond with Every Floor 
Final assurance of floor satisfaction is 
the Surety Bond issued by the UV. S. 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, which 
goes with every floor laid according to 
Bonded Floors specifications. The bond 
insures freedom from repair expensedue 
to defects in materials or workmanship. 





BONDED FLOORS 




















Miller Ave. School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Architects: Childs & Smith, Chicago. 
Photo at left shows the kindergarten room 
with its quiet, resilient floor of Gold-Seal 
Battleship Linoleum, installed by the 
Bonded Floors Company. 


service. Our flooring engineers—special- 
ists of many years’ experience—are at your 
disposal for consultation on any phase of 
your flooring problem. A telephone call 
or a postal card will bring their assistance 
to you, involving no obligation of any 
kind on your part. 

Everything that makes for satisfactory 
floors—advice ot expert flooring engineers, 
highest grade flooring materials, scientific 
installation by skilled workmen and, final 
safeguard, a guaranty bond—is included 
in the complete service of the Bonded 
Floors Company. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, Inc. 


Division of Congoleum Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers - Engineers - Contractors 


Main Offices: 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York + Boston - Philadelphia 
Detroit - Chicago - ee 


Distributors in other principal cities 


The following types of resilient floors are installed by this company and bonde: d by the 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company:—Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum, Gold-Seal Tread- 
lite Tile, Gold-Seal Cork Carpet, Gold-Seal Rubber Tile, Gold-Seal Natural (€ “ork Tile 





+ Jamaica - Newark - Pittsburgh 
San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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Conservatory of Music, 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flina, Architects, Chicago 


Sound Proof Music 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 


tions, but music rooms most of all. The 


was sound-proofed with 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, 
proof and Fire-resistant — the 


material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., 


SMUUEGRNTERDOORTOEARAEOAOEOEONADADEOAUEOEOOODEEAEENA OORT OO ECNLAeoOnnE 
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STRUCTURAL SLATE 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


HE largest and most modern 

school buildings in the coun- 
try use Structural Slate Stairs, 
Shower-Stalls, Toilet Enclosures, 
Urinal Stalls, Sinks and Sink 
Tops, Wainscots, and for Elec- 
trical uses. 

Write for bulletin, “Structural 
Slate for School Buildings.” It 
will tell you why Structural Slate 
is usually recommended by arch- 
itects and engineers. 


108 ROBINSON AVENUE 








CO. 


PENNA. 


























































B Teachers Daily 2 
Cc. Textbook Register 1 
D. Teacher's “Plan Book’'* 5 
E. Official Bulletins 2 
VI. TEXTBOOK RECORDS o5 
A. List of Officially Adopted Texts 5 
B. Stock Record : 5 
be Grade List of Textbooks 9 
dD rextbook Distribution Reeord 5 
E. Principal's Annual Textbook Inventory Report 5 
F. Annuai Textbook Summary 3 
VII. RECORDS FOR INSTRUCTIONAI SUP 
PLIES : pata 25 
A Lists of Officially Adopted Supplies 3 
B Stock Record , 5 
C. Grade Lists of Supplies 2 
D. Supply Distribution Record 5 
E. Principal's Annual Supply Inventory Report 5 
F. Annual Supply Summary 3 
G. Standard Supply Quotas 2 
Records of Operation of Plant 50 
A Rules and Regulations for the Operation of 
School Plants ...... 20 
B. Rating Card for Operation Personnel 5 
(. Custodian’s Record Book* 10 
D. Custodian’s Reports : 
E. Custodian’s Annual Supply Inventory Report 
F. Annual Janitorial Supply Summary 
Records and Reports Involved in Maintenance of 
WED scécceves TTT ‘ 45 
A. Record of Repair of Buildings and Upkeep of 
Grounds er : 20 
B. Estimate Sheets for Repair Jobs 3 
C. Tender for Bids .. 2 
D. Bid Forms for Repair Jobs 2 
E. Repair Inspector's Report Sheets 3 
Kr Job Cost Sheets 1f 
G Contractor's or Jobber’s Guarantee Form : 
H Repair Requisition Form 2 
Records of Fixed Charges io 
A Insurance Records 
B. Pension Records 
Records and Reports Involved in Debt Service >1) 
A. Bond Records* 10 
B Sinking Fund Record . 
CC, Short-time Loans : 
Records of Capital Outlays at 
\ Land Reeords 1 
B Building Records 1 
+ Equipment Records 1 
I? Equipment Inve ries* 10 
Dy Annual Capital Outlay Summarization 4) 
Records of Auxiliary Agencies 100 
I LIBRARY RECORDS AND FORMS 10 
A Order Card 1 
B Accession Record 5 
C, Charging System 1 
I) Shelf List Cards 1 
rm. Card Catalog 1 
! 300k Report 1 
1! HEALTH RECORDS AND REPORTS 7h 
Group I 
\ Pupils Physical Reeord Card* 25 
Dental Chart* 10 


B Pupil's 
c 


Athlete's Physical Re 





I) oe Pupil’s Physical and Family story school district under the Utah Comp. of 
tecord ~ 1917. 8 4818. } ss of the ; rhic 

: gael” Manis’ wenshe Mieestionnl ‘linie 917, § 4618, in exces f the amount to which 
“poll 2 that district is entitled, the matter may prop- 

I Susceptibility Chart for Contagious Diseases* 1 erly be adjusted by deducting the excess from 

: ‘oachers’ Physic fecord Care 2 f oe . , 

ii 1 atl + : , - 7 | ca aig 1 funds to be similarly distributed in the future 
ea l ertificeate « eachers . d ; 
aaith Divectore’ Mont? ee ¢ and distributing it to their districts which 

I Health Di I Monthly R , 

! Health Directors’ Annual Report ; should have received it in the first instance. 

Group II ; Board of Educatior of Alpine Schoo Dist., 

A. Vaccination Certificate 3 ree : a a ee 

B Culture Card 1 Utah County, v. Board of Education Sal 

C. Certificate of Quarantine Exclusion and Re Lake City, 219 P. 542, Utah. 
turn ; . Schools and School Districts 

D Notice to Parent of Child's Need of Medical _— \ . p 9 
Sesneithan 1 Under the Mississippi Laws 1910, c. 124, as 

IE. Notice to Parent of Exclusion of Child 1 amended by the Laws of 1912, c. 255, the Laws 

| Pupil’'s Permit to Attend School 1 of 1914, ec. 196, and the Laws of 1916, ec. 180, 

G Classroom Weight and Height Chart 5 1 1 

i nT snwenaa’ Re aorta nd : 10 a ‘ ons vlidated school distr ct cannot be composed 

ill. RECORDS AND REPORTS OF OTHER of less than two rural school districts, and the 
AUXILIARY AGENCIES 15 resolution of the board of education establish 

; i ae ta ao edie Pupils - ing such consolidated school districts must 

C. Other Activities 7 affirmatively so show, and if it does the 

action of the board in establishing such dis 
tOTAL POINT SCORE 1000 = trict is void. King v. Board of Sup’rs. of Pon- 
totoe County, 97 So. 811, Mississippi. 


On proceedings of the nature of quo war- 


ranto to test the legality of a high school dis 








School Lands and Funds People v. Price, 141 N. E. 409, Illinois. 

Under the Utah Sess. Laws of 1921, ¢. 103, An independent school district and a common 
amending Comp. Laws of 1917, $§ 4674, 1675, school district cannot be consolidated form 
relating to the method of ascertaining the a union graded school district by petition of 
chool population and reporting it to the state oters of each district in the county superin- 
superintendent to be used as a basis for th tendent of schools.—Walker v. Chambers, 219 
distribution of school funds, a board of edu- P. 659, Oklahoma. 
cation, through its clerk, after the report of An attempt to consolidate an independent 


the enumerators appointed under 


could not correct it by having it 


principal of each grade school of the district of the people of each district is irregular and 
and transmit to the superintendent of public void, and not sufficient to organize union 
nstruction a statement of the school popula- evaded school district—Walker v. Chambers, 
tion greater than that reported by the enumera 219 P. 659, Oklahoma. 


e 
tors.—Board of Education of 
Dist., Utah County, v. Board of 
Salt Lake City, 219 P. 542, Utah. 
Where, due to improper report of 
population, funds have been 











section 


checked by the 


Alpine 


the 
distributed 


of the children 
ten miles over roads that 
times, and that the district 
afford all the children 

convenient opportunity to 
provided in the Illinois 


would have to travel 
will 
within it “a 
attend 
Const. Art. 


1674, school district 


Schoo!) 


to a Concluded on Page 77) 





with a common school district 
petition to the county suverintendent and : 


trict, evidence is held to show that a portion 
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were impassable at 
therefore 
reasonably 
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not 


as 
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vote 


! School District Government 
Education of Under the Georgia School law, Acts 1919, p 
288, § 120, prescribing procedure for elections 
school of district trustees, if intelligent citizens of 
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AX 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


From Classroom to Power House 


The Whole School at Your Fingertips 


To Superintendents and Principals — Just two turns of the 
dial of the P-A-X telephone, and you can talk instantly 
with anyone of your entire staff. You can know what is 
going on in classroom, study hall, gymnasium and power 
house without leaving your desk. 


Every teacher and employee is available for telephone con- 
versation at your will. You can talk to them individually 
or, by the Conference Wire, in groups. 

You are never delayed by wrong numbers, busy signals or 
because the person you want isnt at his desk. 

A special interception circuit allows you alone to cut in on 
a connection between two members of your staff and claim 
priority of conversation with one of them. 













If the person you want isnt at his regular station, the Code 
Call will locate him instantly and put him in telephone com- 
munication with you. Discussing matters over the P-A-X 
saves time and often a needless trip to the office. It avoids 
the mistakes of an operator. 

How the P-A-X will increase the efficiency of your entire 
staff and actually pay for itself in a short time is described 
in our illustrated book ‘‘The Straight Line.” Write for your 
copy. 


_ 


The P-A-X is similar to the Automatic Telephone equipment 
being so widely adopted for city service. It augments and com- 
pletes but neither supplants nor connects with local or long dis- 
tance telephone service. 


TELL LLL 


Our latest product is a simple, inexpensive P-A-X system, espec- 
ially designed for the smaller school in which the larger more 
complex P-A-X is not justified. The system provides the 


advan 
tages of the P-A-X service at the lowest possible cost 


Automatic Electric Compamy 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Branch Offices In Canad hi aapy In AustraliamAddress 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th Street Northern Electri Ltd, 121 ap utomat relephones. Ltd 
CLEVELAND, Cuyahoga Bldg Shearer Street, Monireal, P.Q. / Session Ciinenhane Caen 
. “c . stiereagh 
Representatives in all Abroad— Address ., Sydne \ ‘ 
Principal Cities International Autor Tele- 
' phone Co... Litd., Norfol 
H Sr Ser i 
I ( Engl i 
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Education Is Incomplete 
Without 


Graded Physical Training 
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Ornamental Used in 


Denzar Columbus 
Number eC. a. 
F23-21 Building 











300 DENZARS used in 


Y. M. C. A. 
BUILDING 


N the various class rooms, and in 
the reception rooms, library, cafe- 
teria, auditorium and gymnasium of 
the new Y. M. C. A. building, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 300 plain and orna- 
mental DENZARS furnish a soft, 








style strikes the architectural key-note of the 





fhis impressive entrance in the Tudor-Gothic 
new home of the Columbus Y. M. C. A. The 


massive building itself is shown at the left and 
the type of Denzar designed for it below. 


PLAIN i 


DENZAR 6D 

for , } 

CLASS 

ROOMS é =) 
“a you. 
“ 0 


glareless light. 


Hundreds of grade schools, high 
schools and colleges have installed 
DENZARS within the past few years 
because of its perfect light-giving 
qualities and economy of current con- 
sumption. 


If you are interested in improving the 
lighting of YOUR school write for a 
copy of the DENZAR CATALOG 
which contains a chapter on School 
Lighting that will be of interest to 





Our long experience in bettering the 
illumination of school buildings is 
freely at your service. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


219 South Jefferson St., Chicago 











(Concluded from Page 74) 
good moral characted known to be earnest sup- 
porters of public education are duly elected 
trustees, the county board of education is not 
clothed with absolute discretion to refuse to 
approve their election and to commission them, 
but in determining qualifications the board is 
clothed with official discretion which will not 
be interfered with unless abused.—Bryant v. 
Board of Education of Colquitt County, 119 S. 
E. 601, Georgia. 
School District Taxation 

The “actual net cost” to a town of maintain- 
ing schools and schoolhouses within the limits 
of a village which Priv. and Sp. Laws of 1913, 
c. 205, § 3, requires to be paid to the town by 
the village within its limits, means gross cost 
subject to some deduction, and intends as the 
deduction the amount received from the state in 
respect to scholars and estates in the village, 
and also any income on town school fund ap- 
portioned in the same way.—Orgunquit Village 
Corporation v. Inhabitants of Wells, 122, A. 
522, Maine. 

School District Claims 

Under the liberal rules prescribed by the 
Montana Rev. Codes 1921, § 9164, for construc- 
tion of allegations, a complaint alleging plain- 
tiff was employed by defendant for a definite 
term at a fixed wage per month, that defendant 
performed his part of the contract and was 
ready, able, and willing to perform it to the 
end, that he was wrongfully discharged before 
the end of his term and as a consequence suf- 
fered damages, naming them, held sufficient to 
state cause of action.—O’Brien v. School Dist. 
No. 1 of Silver Bow County, 219 P. 113, Mon- 
tana. 

Teachers 

The Oregon Law, § 5275, making “physical 
training” a part of the prescribed instruction in 
publie schools, is not authority for the expendi- 
ture of district funds for the hiring of a foot- 
ball coach, and, there being no other statute 
authorizing school districts to expend public 
money for coaching high school football teams, 

rv making qualifications of a teacher depend 
on his ability to do so, inability to act as 

otball coach was not ground for discharge 
under a contract for service as a high school 
ind athletic instructor—Rockwell v. School 


Dist. No. 1 of Deschutes County, 220 P. 142, 
Oregon. 

In an action by a teacher, after wrongful 
discharge, for compensation due under his con- 
tract, an answer which alleged that at the time 
of discharge he was tendered payment in full 
for one month’s services and accepted the same, 
and that payment was made in settlement of 
all sums owing or which might become owing 
to plaintiff, is held insufficient, because of fail- 
ure to allege that plaintiff accepted the pay- 
ment made as a settlement in full.—Rockwell 
v. School Dist. No. 1 of Deschutes County, 220 
P. 142, Oregon. 

A school teacher, after wrongful discharge, 
is held entitled to recover the amount which 
he would have earned under his contract, had 
he been permitted to perform, less the amount 
which he earned elsewhere within the same 
period. Rockwell v. School Dist. No. 1 of 
Deschutes County, 220 P. 142, Oregon. 


LAWS AND LEGISLATION 


The legislature of Maryland has under con- 
sideration a measure providing for state text- 
book uniformity. It proposes that the state 
superintendent together with six county super- 
intendents shall select all textbooks to be used 
in the state. 

Action to oust the board of education of 
Kalida District, Putnam County, Ohio, has been 
instituted. In 1920 the county board of educa- 
tion created the Kalida district and appointed 
a school board consisting of Ezra S. Burman, 
Charles E. Dorman, Joseph A. Murray, Theo- 
dore Langhalls, and A. A. Skinner. In 1923 the 
district elected William Gray and August Ho- 
henbrink to succeed Messrs. Burman and Dor- 
man. This election it is contended was illegal 
as the ballot did not specify the term of service. 

The wooden paddle for unruly school chil- 
dren was recognized by the district court at 
Shreveport, La., when Miss Myra Woodward, 
principal of a local school, was freed on a charge 
of whipping a boy. “When a parent sends a 
child to school,” Judge Mills said, “the dele- 
gation of authority to school teachers is im- 
plied.” 

The so-called “William school history bill” 
now before the New Jersey legislature, pro- 
poses to place authority in the hands of the 








state to censor school histories. Superintend- 
ent John A. Wilson of Paterson, and other 
school men of the state oppose the bill on the 
ground that the question should be left to local 
school authorities. 


—The bill before the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture granting school boards independent action 
in the construction of school buildings is favored 
by Dr. Payson Smith, state commissioner of 
education. The mayors of the several cities are 
opposed. 

—A bill has been introduced in the Virginia 
legislature which changes the names of normal 
schools to teachers colleges. 


—It has been decided by Vernon M. Riegel, 
state superintendent of Ohio, that if the autho- 
rities of Defiance are not able to keep the 
schools open for the full term the probate judge 
may take charge of them and pay the cost out 
of the county treasury. 


A Chicago alderman undertook the task of 
securing the removal of Superintendent William 
McAndrew on the plea that the law requires a 
year’s residence before a citizen is eligible to 
public office. 

—The school board at New London, Wiscon- 
sin, after spending $30,000 for a site and for 
plans finds that it cannot issue bonds for a new 
school because the city has already reached 
the debt limit. The remedy is said to be found 
in going on a regular school district basis in- 
stead of the municipal basis. 


-The Supreme court of New Jersey has ren- 
dered a decision setting aside the school election 
held last summer at Cliffside Park. The deci- 
sion, in effect, means that the election was not 
legally conducted and that the board must sub- 
mit a new proposition. The case’ covered a long 
period of litigation and began when suit was 
brought by William Korzinek, a citizen, contest- 
ing the right of the board to hold an election in 
which several questions were placed before the 
voters in an allegedly confusing manner. As a 
result of the controversy it is expected that a 
change will be made in the procedure heretofore 
followed by boards of education in the state. It 
will necessitate submitting to the electors a num- 
ber of different alternate propositions upon 
which the voters will make their selection. 
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Medart 
Steel 
Lockers 


Recognized and adopted as stand- 
ard equipment by leading schools 
and colleges. Made in various types, 
styles and sizes. Two-coat baked 
enamel finish—French gray or olive 
green. Four types of doors as il- 
lustrated. Send for Locker Catalog 
A-2. 













Also manufacturers of Steel School 
Cabinets. Write for Bulletin C-1. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO., Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
TO a A oOo Ee aa iS a ee yo 








i. appointment the board shall be free from re- Walla Walla and D. Z. Shay of Willapa, Pacific 
striction.” County, the former won the vice presidency on 

Harris Hart, the state superintendent of pub- the flip of a coin. The secretary-treasurer is 

lic instruction, is not entirely in accord with the to be selected by the executive committee, which 

proposed change. He says it looks well in consists of the president, vice president, state 


superintendent and elective members as follows: 
Charles W. Cahill of Sharon, Spokane County; 
Henry Sicade, Pierce County; and D. Z. Shay 


theory but may work badly in practice, more 
specially if the governor be inclined to play 
politics with the school interests. He does not 
iavor the selection of the superintendent, how- of Willapa. Meetings of the association are to 
ever, by popular election. In being asked for his be held annually on the first Friday and Sat- 
opinion here he writes: urday in February. 

“I am constrained to believe that, measured Members of the permanent committee on 
over a period of years, better results will be school finances and taxation chosen were: Sec- 
secured by appointing the state superintendent ond district, J. G. Green, Clear Lake, Skagit 
than by having him elected by the people. This County; third district, O. E. Ferguson, Little 
latter practice, however, is not without its vir- Rock, Thurston County; fourth district, Dr. B. 
Our constitution provides that the state I. Kumler, Yakima; fifth district, Charles W. 
superintendent shall be a person of approved Cahill, Sharon, Spokane County. No selection 
educational experience. That person must enter was made for the first district, comprising Se- 
a primary, he must travel pretty well over the attle and Kitsap County. 
state, he must make broad acquaintance before Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state super- 
he can hope to be elected. intendent of public instruction, presided at the 

“This is of course a pretty expensive proce- sessions of the convention, which was attended 
dure, but it does offer some guarantee that the by approximately 100 directors of the state. 
successful candidate will know something about AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
the conditions all over Virginia. Of course a Mass. The board will 


HOW SHALL 
CATION BE CREATED? 

The manner of creating a state board of edu- 
cation and the mode of choosing a state super- 
intendent of instruction has arisen in Virginia tye. 
with a considerable division of opinion. 


A STATE BOARD OF EDU- 


The state board of education is now com- 
posed of the governor, the attorney general and 
the state superintendent, ex-officio, and three 
educators elected by the senate from a list of 
nominations made by the state educational in- 
stitutions, and these six in their collective ca- 
pacity select two superintendents (one city, one 
county) as additional members, thus making a 


board of eight members. The superintendent is —Springfield, school 





now elected by a popular vote 

It is held by a commission which has re- 
ported on the subject that “this board being 
composed of eight members chosen in three 
altogether efficient ways has as a whole no offi- 
cial responsibility either directly to the people 
or indirectly to them through any single branch 
of government.” 

Besides it is contended that the governor and 
attorney general are not supposed to be familiar 
with educational matters. Again, the superin- 
tendent holds a political office to which he can- 
not be elected unless he possesses sufficient 
means to make a statewide campaign. 

The commission in simplicity now recom- 
mends that the state board of education be com- 
posed of seven members, one to be appointed by 


the governor each year, except as to the first 
year when seven are appointed. Further, that 
the board so constituted shall appoint a state 


commissioner of education “who shall be a 
trained and experienced educational adminis- 
trator, and who shall be the chief executive 


officer of the board; and that in making this 








man elected by the people ought to have more 
weight behind him when he makes representa- 
tions to the state board or to committees in the 
assembly than an appointive officer. On the 
other hand there is the danger of having as 
superintendent a man who may be very short 
in educational interest but bery long in his po- 
litical ambitions. This danger is sufficiently 
real to give educators pause. 

“T have therefore not objected to the proposed 
amendment, which provides for a state superin- 
tendent to be appointed by the state board. I 
have only asked if this be done that he shall be 
appointed without reference to place of resi- 
dence, so that the state board may have the ad- 
vantage of a wider field of selection than the 
state of Virginia itself.” 

SCHOOL DIRECTORS ORGANIZE 

A permanent organization of the 
rectors of the state was formed at 
Washington, recently. It bears the name of 
Washington State School Directors’ Association. 
A. N. Thompson, Sunnydale, was elected presi- 
dent. On a tie vote between O. M. Beatty of 


school di- 
Olympia, 








elect an assistant superintendent of schools and 
a director of research. 

-The school board of Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
asked the city attorney to proceed with the 
collection of $1,711 in unpaid tuition charges 
covering a period of several years. 

—Mr. Willard Elkins, president of the Citi- 
zen’s Trust and Savings Bank of Marion, Ind., 
and treasurer of the local school board, has won 
against the efforts made by school officials to 
remove him from office. In the court proceed- 
ings it was the aim to show that Mr. Elkins had 
violated the laws of the state concerning the 
amount of school funds which he might deposit 
in his own bank. The court held that there was 
doubt concerning the meaning of the state de- 
pository law relating to the deposit of school 


money. It could not be proven that there had 
been any criminal intention and if there had 
been a violation, it would be merely technical 


and not cause for removal as a board member. 

—Elgin, Ill., has taken the initiative in the 

organization of the Kane County School Board 
(Concluded on Page 80) 
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In leading schools throughout the 
country you will find Lyon Steel 
Lockers used in corridors and locker 
rooms. Here they are accepted as the 
most advanced achievement in locker 
design, construction and finish. 


Examine any Lyon Steel Locker. 
Note the details of construction—and 
how they all contribute directly to 
the permanent solidity of the locker 
as aunit. Test the doors and see how 
true they remain. Notice the lock- 
ing device and its special design that 


Their Appearance Reflects Their Quality 


prevents it from getting out of order. 


Nothing has been left undone that 
will add to the permanent utility of 
Lyon Steel Lockers. They embody 
the best features of locker design and 
construction known to the industry. 


Even the olive green enamel finish is 
distinctive in color and service. For 
it reflects instead of absorbs the light 
and does not show dirt or finger 
prints—thereby increasing the bright- 
ness and attractiveness of the locker 
room or corridor. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora 


161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., New York, N. Y. 





Oliver Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


61 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 














230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 
Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


YOR = TS 


: 4 for Every Storage Need 


- Illinois 


Bulletin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Engineers’ Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Merchants’ Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. W. Braun Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Saves the mothers from worry 





Mothers’ minds are relieved of a load of worry when the school Not only does a Stewart Chainlink Wire Fence give satety insult 
grounds are enclosed with a Stewart Chainlink Wire Fence. They ince, but it is a sound investment, as the tence lasts tor a lite 
know then that play periods are not danger periods; that thei time The posts, made of the best tubular steel, have unusual 
children can play and romp as safely as in their own backyards. torsional strength; the fittings ar+ not cast, but are made ot 
pressed or forged steel of special design; the fabric is permanently 
And when school is dismissed, there is no running across streets galvanized by the new hot-dipping AFTER WEAVING process 
in all directions, as the children seek the shortest cuts home. The A Stewart Fence never has to be replaced 
children leave in an orderly manner through the controlled gate- [Through local distributors, Stewart Service, which takes care of 
ways or exits, and can be safely guarded against all trathe acci all erecting problems, available everywhere Estimates fur 
dents nished without obligation 
send for catalog and complete information 
iddress Wire Fence Division 
nm ‘ ; T — : 
The Stewart lron Works Company, Inc. 
‘The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders’ 
420 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
Concluded from Page 78 but vacancies are filled by the board itself. tance than the selection of men or women who 
Association. Mr. T. J. Schmitz has been named I'he school board of New Britain, Conn., understand the 


chairman of a committee appointed to take the 
necessary steps for completing such an or- 
ganization. 

—The board of education of the Middle Point 
school district near Van Wert, O., has filed a 
petition in the Common Pleas Court against the 
Van Wert county board because the board 
ordered the payment of transportation of cer- 
tain pupils of the school district to the high 
schools in Delphos and Ridge Township. The 
complaint alleged that a bill of $379 had already 
been incurred for the transportation of seven 
pupils, since the beginning of school. 

The town counsel of Montclair, N. J., has 
ruled that Mr. Newton H. Porter has the right 
of membership on the local school board at the 
same time that he serves as judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court. Mr. Porter was appointed 
to the court on February 16th and a short time 
previous had been elected a member of the 
school board. 

—Jackson, Mich. The school board has re- 
fused to permit card parties in school buildings. 

—In seeking a business manager, the Chicago 
board of education raised the policy of a big 
man for a big job. The board expends $55,- 
000,000 annually and believes a man of large 
business capacity should be engaged to assume 
the business managership. The board finally 
elected John E. Byrnes to the position at a sal- 
ary of $12,000 a year. Mr. Byrnes has been in 
the employ of the school system for thirty years 
and is deemed fully big enough for the job. 

—James Duncan Massey, president of the 
board of education, Columbus, Georgia, died on 
February 8, 1924, after a brief illness. A 
sketch of Mi. Massey appeared in the Febru- 
ary number of the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
which notes that he was not only a most in- 
teresting character but a citizen of the highest 
type and worth. 

—The new appointee on the Utica, New York, 
board of education is Robert D. Fraser. A 
local editor says “He is of the right timber to 
have on the school board.” 

—Frank Wabiszewski has been chosen a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee, Wis., school board to 
succeed Joseph H. Zens, resigned. The mem- 
bers of the board are elected by popular vote 


takes the parents of pupils into its councils 
when about to carry out a new departure. Ke- 
cently, when it was proposed to establish a 
cafeteria at the high school, the parents were 
asked to express their opinions. The board 
intimated that if the vote was in favor of the 
plan, a meeting would be called to vote an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 for the expense of opera- 


tion and maintenance. 
“In many cities school boards today, due 
to increased attendance and the depreciated 


dollar, are in a less advantageous economic po- 
sition than they were ten years ago. They 
have less ability in the open market to com- 
mand those human services and materials 
necessary to the provision of any unit of school 
service than they had before the war,” says 
Prof. Fletcher Harper Smith in a report issued 
by the United States bureau of education. 

“And yet in some of these same cities school 
leaders have allowed the people to be led into 
the belief that the schools are indulging in riot- 
ous spending. This should not be.” 

—~Edward C. Cady has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Burlington, Iowa, board of educa- 
tion. The appointment, according to the local 
press, is meeting with general approval. 

—“‘It is my idea that the city council should 
keep its nose out of school board affairs,” said 
Alderman Wiley Mills of Chicago, when a col- 
league introduced a measure forbidding the use 
of portable schools. “The board of education 
knows its own business best and should be 
allowed to attend to it.” 

—Louis E. Desbecker, president of the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., board of education, was given a 
testimonial dinner by the Buffalo federation of 
educational associations. Some 1,200 persons 
attended. Mr. Desbecker retires from the board 
May 1. Mr. Desbecker declared that one of the 
finest pieces of business done by the school 
board was the engaging of Superintendent Hart- 
well. He declared that Mr. Hartwell was as 
fine a schoolman as could be found in the 
country and he said he looked with pride on 
the act of the board in retaining Mr. Hartwell 
for another six years, with an increase in salary. 

— ‘Whether a school board is composed of 
five, seven or nine members is of less impor- 


needs of the schools and who 
have in mind only the advancement of educa- 
tion,’ said the Providence, R. I1., Journal in 
a recent issue. It quotes Professor Paul H. 
Hanus who said that a school board “repre- 
sents a cause and not a constituency.” 

The president of the Euclid, Ohio, board 
of education, L. L. Marshall, is also a state 
senator. He began life as a schoolmaster and 


later became a lawyer. He practices his pro- 
fession in Cleveland and lives at Euclid, a 
suburb. 


—Superintendent William L. Ettinger at the 
testimonial dinner tendered to William J. Weber, 
a member of the New York City board of educa- 


tion, said among other things the following: 
“When busy men and women give freely ol 


their time, thought and labor to devote them- 
selves to the greatest cause—the education of 
the children—gratuitously, an expression of re- 
spect and admiration such as this is very fitting. 
There is no work in a community nobler than 
that of a commissioner of education. There is 
no work that is more thankless, and I am always 
glad to see that among a certain class of citi- 
zenry their work is recognized and that these 
good people make it their business to see that 
the people doing this work are shown what 
they are thought of by the community.” 

In a public address Superintendent A. D. 


Thomas of Hazelton, Pennsylvania, recently 
emphasized the importance of home contact 
with the school. He contended that “home 


contacts are very important in getting under- 
standing of the individual child and in making 
more easily possible the adaptation to give 
him a real opportunity to obtain the education 
for which he is fitted by behavior, personality 
and character as well as by mental ability.” 

William J. Weber, member of the New York 
City board of education, was honored recently 
with a testimonial dinner attended by 1,000 
guests. In a tribute to Mr. Weber, reviewing 
his services, Dr. Frank P. Graves, state school 
commissioner, said “Mr. Weber turned down 4 
big salaried state job recently in order to work 
gratuitously as a member of the board of edu 
cation, because he loved New York and has the 
highest regard for the welfare of the pupils 
and teachers of the city.” 
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First choice among school pianos 







Teacher looks over the 
top to lead singing or 
direct dancing. 


6000 Miessners in America’s schools 


The most conclusive proof of the desirability of the small Miessner Piano for 
schools is the nationwide use of this instrument. In five years 6,000 of these 
pianos have gone into America’s schools. There are Miessners in every state 
and in practically every city of importance. 

Thousands of music educators have given the Miessner their endorsement. 
And all of them express complete satisfaction with it. There is every reason 
why this exceptional success should have come to the Miessner. It is built 
especially for schools by a music educator of national prominence, W. Otto 
Miessner, who knew school needs. He filled those needs with an instrument 
so low that the teacher looks over the top to lead the singing; so light that 
one piano may be moved from room to room to take the place of several large 
pianos. 

All the resources of the Miessner Piano Company are concentrated on the 
manufacture of the Miessner in one size—3 feet, 7 inches high. An entirely 
new method of low tension stringing gives the Miessner a surprisingly big, 
singing tone that equals that of larger standard uprights and grands. 

It is this highly specialized stringing that makes the Miessner so different 
from other small pianos. Nothing of tone has been sacrificed to size. The 
Miessner’s quick rise to supremacy in its field was due to the fact that besides 


a smaller piano, Miessner owners get the tone volume and quality that music / 
educators naturally demand. / 
Every school should have the Miessner. And every teacher should have our ff 
interesting descriptive booklet on the Miessner in the school. / 
Mail the attached coupon for this booklet today. It is FREE. 4 
/ 
MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY ff 7 
. - lessner 
118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. / Piano Co., 
7 118 Reed St., 
/ Milwaukee, Wis. 


/ Gentlemen : 
7 Send me, without ob- 
ligation on my part, a 
copy of the descriptive 
booklet on the Miessner 


Also your special prices to 
schools and details of your 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG XONE =“ foun total phan. 


MIESSNER PLAYER 


The Miessner Player Attachment converts this little / Name Position.... 

piano into a wonderful reproducing instrument. Do / sili 

not overlook the opportunity to develop appreciation / Address......... bbb sbebdesesesvae 

for good music offered by the Miessner Player. / a Siete - 
4 Schoo! ee SMe ie 
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COLORMIX 


WHERE COSTS ARE LIMITED 
Use Tile-Like COLORMIX 


OLORMIX— which is a perfected, permanent 
concrete dye dissolved in the mixing water— 
makes concrete a thing of wear-proof beauty. It 
gives an atmosphere of quality previously secured 
only by more costly materials. 
It assures a uniform, tile-like surface, in any of eight 
permanent colors. 
At the same time Colormix increases the tensile and 
compressive strength and makes the concrete better. 
Its architectural applications are almost unlimited. | 




























THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
Sales Offices CLEVELAND, OHIO Factories at Cleveland 
Gy \ in Ninety Cities and Irvington, N. J. 
‘Ss View of a Chicago in- Note specifications on opposite page. 





stallation where 30,000 
square feet of Brown 
Colormix are installed 
Mundie & Jensen 
Architect 


E. L. Archibald Co. 
Contractor 
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coat colored to suit. 





amount recommended by 
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ee CONSTRUCTION 
F > | Plan indicates nNetessary Apply to the floor surface, 


|yiyze locker room and 
|rhowers for School of 

' 250 Boys with thal number 
wall type basket lockers 





colored mixture is secured. 


staining paper and weigh 


matter, finally, after this coat 
and 24 ult height lockers of “Colorwax" of the same c 
for individual dress clothes shall be applied with a cloth, 


Over slab or rough grout apply 
2-inch average thickness; this to be applied with two 
coats, the first of one part cement to two parts sand 
to be followed immediately with a % 


of “Colormix” in 
manufacturers for given 
color. This to be accurately measured, weighed and 
mixed as directed by manufacturer's specification as 
follows: Place proper amount of cement and sand in 
the mixer, mix thoroughly dry. 


The coloring shall be by 


Into a receptacle for water large enough to hold 
an adequate amount, pour 
alkali, into this dissolve the proper amount of ‘‘Color- 
mix” of the color selected and use 
gauging water to hydrate the 
mixture in the mixer. Prepare the necessary amount | 
for each batch separately and be 


When set sufficiently (24 hours) 
with two inches of 
week, then after two 
wash with muriatic 


sand, keep sand moist for one 
weeks remove sand and paper, 
acid and water (1 to 5), then with linseed oil soap 
to remove cement dust, efflorescence 








PLAN OF DOYS LOCKER ROOM WITH wo SHOWER ROOM. 


*s SPECIFICATIONS FOR COLORED CEMENT FLOOR 


a finish top coat 


-inch top surface 


water, free from 


this water as the 


1 to 2 cement and sand 


sure that a uniform 


and straightedge 


then trowel to a smooth, even level polished surface. 


cover with non- 


or other foreign 


with an even coating 
as the floor, this 
rubbed thoroughly into 


the floor and be polished with a soft cloth 


to be used by cach class, 


Bios used for individual Gy run. 

















STANDARD 
SHEET-N2.2. _ 





- COLORMIX FLOORS-TILE FORMED 
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BRUCE- MILWAUKE 


In}the School Field— 


Ask Bruce 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL 
A Periodical of School 
Administration. 


THE INDUSTRIAL-ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


Published to promote Industrial and 
Vocational Education. 


The Bruce Publications maintain a 
complete merchandising service cov- 
ering the school market for the 
benefit of the buyer and seller of 
material, equipment and supplies 
necessary in the construction, equip- 
ment and operation of schools 


Complete information covering 
‘Bruce Service” sent on request. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
Established 1891 


129 Michigan St., 1 Madison Ave 
Milwaukee, Wis New York, N. Y 











When the School Man Buys 


NUMBER THREE 


The Real Consumer 


Of course, the school children are the final consumers of 
all the school goods purchased. This is obvious, but the 
buyer and the seller are the specialists in the service ren- 


dered. And they must be REAL specialists. 


The school boy and school girl are entirely at the mercy of 
these two specialists. Poor workmanship cannot be judged 
in a poor product. The result is lost in a man or woman 
who faintly remembers causes and effects in training. The 
result is there just as definitely as in the production of a 
product of any kind. 


The real consumer should be given the best. There is a 
best even in low priced merchandise. No ridiculous stand- 
ards of quality need be set. But a minimum standard can 
be fixed and known. Competition should not make the 
standard. 


The school specialist, be he buyer or seller has now set 
standards, as advertised in the pages of the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL and the INDUSTRIAL | 
ARTS MAGAZINE. The past decade has seen a vast im- | 


provement in almost every department of school equipment. 





The standards of today are but the forerunner of the quality | 
of tomorrow, and next year the real consumer will be served. 


When the school man buys, he buys for the real consumer, | 
The advertising pages of the Bruce Publications are the pub- 
lic meeting place in which the introduction for trading leads 
to the mutual service of the specialist, be he buyer or seller. 


G 
Franke OP ) 
Publisher 4 
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You know beforehand just what and how much 
- 7 . 3 
protection will be provided your text books by D 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

A state-wide campaign to put a ban on 
short-sleeved, low-neck gowns, sheer silk stock- 
ings, freak hair styles, powder puffs and lip 
sticks in the high schools has been inaugu- 
rated by Dr. Merton P. Corwin, principal of the 
Jamestown, N. Y., high school. He insists that 
school authorities have the right to demand that 
the girl who comes to school rouged or with 
face unnaturally made up should be asked to 
wash her face just as the boy who coming 
with face covered with mud would be asked to 
wash his. In Jamestown Corwin definitely 
barred the bringing of powder puffs and lip- 
sticks to school. 

An organization consisting of farmers and 
known as the “Rural School Improvement So- 
ciety,” has been organized in Syracuse, N. Y. 
One of the resolutions adopted read: “We are 
confronted with a complete breakdown of our 
public school system in that instead of giving 
us educated people we have the cigarette smok- 
the flapper, the jazz loving, joy riding youth 
to whom labor in any shape is nauseous,” it 
read. “We are also confronted with a demand 
on the part of our professional educators for 
more power, for more money to enable them 
to bring all of these ‘blessings’ into the rural 
districts.” 

Some 56 American cities have established 
research bureaus in connection with their school 
system, as reported in a study made by Elise 
H. Martens and issued by the United States 
bureau of education. These cities range in 
population from less than 100,000 to over 
500,000. The functions of the several research 
bureaus cover not only surveys and statistics 
relating to physical plants and financial con- 
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siderations, but also enter upon mental tests, 
vocational guidance, etc., ete. 

At Scarsdale, N. Y., the school system has 
experimented with the Dalton laboratory plan 
of education. The plan is based on the theory 
of individual instruction, appreciating the fact 
that some pupils can assimilate knowledge 
faster than others. Full adoption of the plan 
means that study halls will be eliminated and 
that the pupil will be left to his own decision 
as to what work he shall do.. He will go to the 
classroom and there, with the teacher and 
classmates, will pursue his work as though in 
a laboratory. The plan which has been adopted 
by the faculties of the three Scarsdale schools, 
accepts the results of certain tests, especially 
the intelligence tests—namely, that children, 
like adults, differ tremendously in their men- 
tal ability, in learning, and that these differences 
are inborn and not subject to modification by 
one’s environment. Each pupil, under the plan, 
progresses at his own rate of speed, and the 
slower pupils come along later, getting the help 
they need and finally mastering their work in 
confidence. The plan has been accepted by the 
pupils in a cooperative manner and the faculty 
believes it holds possibilities for improvement. 

~The mayor of Atlanta, Georgia, recom- 
mends that the board of education and the of- 
fice of superintendent be abolished and that the 
administration of the schools be lodged in the 
hands of the city council. The parent-teachers’ 
associations of the city are protesting against 
the recommendation. 

—Under the direction of Dr. Henrietta V. 
Race, the pupils in the Youngstown, Ohio, 
schools from the third to the twelfth grade 
have been subjected to intelligence tests. Su- 
perintendent O. L. Reid states that the tests 
will be continued. 

“We are not doing things in educational cir- 
cles now as we did 25 years ago. In the near 
future the methods now in vogue will also be 
obsolete. New ideas are being constantly tried 
out. Progress has to be made,” says the editor 
of the Idea, New Haven, Indiana. “So maybe 
after all the child who makes sure of a goodly 
knowledge of “readin’ and ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic” 
will be ahead of the game when he starts out to 
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battle the world for the living that he is certain 
to have to fight for.” 

—The people of Lima, Ohio, are divided on 
the question whether corporal punishment shall 
be abolished in the schools. One portion holds 
that it is a relic of the barbarous ages, and the 
other says: “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
The board is inclined to abolish corporal pun- 
ishment. 

-“After all, it is not remarkable that these 
general attacks upon educational costs have 
arisen. Some of them may even be sincerely 
made. It is difficult for those educated a gen- 
eration ago to understand what has been going 
on,” says the Educational Review. “People 
outside the field of education visualize its func- 
tions as if they were still practically the same 
as they were thirty years ago, whereas the best 
practice shows a complete revolution in organ- 
ization, administration, content, and method 
during that period.” 

-‘The real danger to the public school comes 
from those who are undoubtedly its friends. We 
refer, of course, to those who are pressing for 
contralization, federal subsidies and federal 
control,” says the Indianapolis, Indiana, News. 
“Washington can hardly be said to be a center 
from which sound influences emanate. It would 
be a great mistake to bring education within 
the sphere of cabinet politics—and possibly 
intrigue—and to hook it up with Washington 
bureaus. Nor is there any need whatever for 
a subsidy from the national government the 
effect of which would be to weaken the sense 
of local responsibility, and to develop to a still 
more dangerous extent the feeling of depend- 
ence on the national government, of which there 
is far too much now.” 

—In opposing the Sterling-Reed education 
bill the Dearborn Independent says: “The bill 
proposes nothing that is not now being done 
most effectively by the local community. Its 
entire effect would be to take the schools out of 
the hands of the people. It is time for the peo- 
ple to demand that some shred of self-govern- 
ment be left to them.” 

—‘That the boys and girls are not equal to 
school work when they are physically unfit be- 
cause of late hours—theatre parties followed by 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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The Montclair, New Jersey, Salary Schedule 


Frank G. Pickell, Superintendent of Schools. 


On December 4, 1923, the Montclair Board of 
Education adopted its first comprehensive sal- 
ary schedule—a schedule which clarified its ap- 
plication to the teaching force and embodied 
the many rules and regulations governing the 
employment of teachers and their advancement. 

It is not a single schedule, but it does place 
all teachers with equivalent training in grades 
seven to twelve upon what is called a secondary 
schedule. A distinction is made between the 
salaries of men and women teachers in the sec- 
ondary grades. The schedule establishes the 
minimum educational qualifications, the yearly 
increments, and the conditions under which 
leaves of absence may be obtained. 

The salient features are its recognition of 
merit, the provisions for sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence, and leave of absence after twenty years 
of continuous service. 

Each teacher is to be rated yearly on the fol- 
lowing points: 

a. Educational qualifications. 

b. Professional improvement. 

ec. Teaching power. 

d. Classroom discipline. 


e. Participation in extra-classroom school 
activities and interests. 

f. The influence of the teacher upon school 
children. 

g. Cooperation with teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

Four grades of merit are recognized, as 


follows: 

a. Superior: Calling for special recognition. 

b. Good: Calling for normal salary increase. 

c. Passable: Calling for a continuance of 
employment without salary increase. 

d. Unsatisfactory: Calling for a discontinu- 
ance of employment unless protected by the 
Tenure Act. 

The board has wisely provided for a sab- 
batical year and any teacher, who has completed 
not less than seven years of continuous full 
time service may, upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent and the approval of the 
board of education, be granted a leave of ab- 
sence for one year for study or travel, at half 
his or her salary fixed for that year. Similar 
povisions cover the case of a teacher who has 
completed not less than twenty years of con- 
tinuous service, with this difference, however, 
that the teacher may spend the time in rest or 
recreation. 

The schedule follows: 

“It is impossible to build up and maintain a 
good school system without good teachers. Good 
schools are essential to the future welfare of 
the community, state and nation. 

“Specifically, the salary schedule herein de- 
scribed, together with the conditions and pro- 
visions for its application, has been adopted for 
the following purposes: 

“1. To enable the Montclair Public School 
System to secure and retain teachers of supe- 
rior merit. 

“2. To encourage the improvement of teach- 
ers in service. 

“3. To give the Board of Education a definite 
basis for determining its financial needs for 
teachers’ salaries. 

“This schedule is a guide for teachers and 
the board of education. Under it, advancement 
shall be premised upon meritorious service 


and recommendations for advancement shall be 
made to the board of education by the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Maximut 


Initial 
Salary* 
Elementary Teachers—(Grades 1-6) $1,400 
Secondary Teachers—(Grades 7-12) 
PAS 0S 60k omens OSs o EEC ese sb axke 2,000 
Women 1,800 
Kindergarten Teachers 
Head Teachers : 1,200 
Assistant Teachers hews rv 1,200 


Teacher Clerks 
Elementary ' ; 1,200 
Secondary 1,400 


Teachers of Special Subjects 
Teachers of special subjects 
the highest department in 


shall be 
which they 
Yearly Differentials 

“1. Teachers of Mental Defectives: Women 
teachers of mental defectives shall serve under 
the elementary schedule with a differential of 
$200.00. 

“2. Teachers of Special Adjustment Class or 
Classes for Boys: Men teachers of such spe- 
cial class or classes shall serve under the ele- 
mentary schedule with a differential of $400.00. 
Educational Qualifications and Application of 

Schedule to Present Teaching Force 

“1. The minimum educational qualifications 
for service under the elementary schedule shall 
be not less than two full years of work in an 
approved normal school, or its equivalent, after 
the completion of four years of high school 
work. 

“a. Any teacher who on July 1, 1924, shall 
have been continuously in the service of the 
Montclair elementary schools for a period of not 
less than ten (10) years shall be considered 
as having standard educational qualifications 
for salary schedule purposes. 

“b. All other regular elementary teachers 
whose educational qualifications are actually 
below the standard may advance on the sched- 
ule to a maximum of $2,200 only, and the ad- 
vancement beyond this maximum shall be de- 
pendent upon such teachers bringing their edu- 
cational qualifications up to standard by ap- 
proved study or by travel which bears a defi- 
nite relationship to the subject matter taught. 

“ce. Any elementary or kindergarten teacher 
whose work is rated good and who on July 1, 
1924, shall have been continuously in the service 
of the Montclair Public School System for a 
period of not less than twenty (20) years, shall 
receive an annual increase of $25.00 in 
of the regular increment. 

“2. The minimum educational qualifications 
for service under this secondary schedule shall 
be not less than graduation from an approved 
four-year college, or its equivalent after the 
completion of four years of high school work; 
provided, however, that teachers of non- 
academic subjects may, upon the approval of 
the superintendent of schools, present, in lieu 
of actual academic study, approved practical 
experience as a qualification for service. Two 
years of practical experience under this pro- 
vision may be counted as the equivalent, for 
salary schedule purposes, of one year of 
academic study. In no case, however, shall such 


classified ir 
teach. 


excess 


*See Section 4, Page 8 








PENN HIGH SCHOOL SHOP B 
work of about half the : 


WILLIAM 


the academic and commercial 


LDINGS, HARRISBURG, PA. The shops are divided into roc 


of senior high school girls until the main building of 


practical experience replace academic study be- 
yond a maximum one-half year less than the 
standard for service under the secondary sched- 
ule. 


4s, 


a. All teachers in both the junior and sen. 
ior high school shall, if their educational quali. 
fications are actually up to the standard of the 


Special Special 
Maximum Maximum 


Maximum 
, for Standard for Standard 


n for 


Standard Training Training Annual 
Training + % Year + 1 Year Increment 
$2,300 $2,400 $2,500 $100 
3,600 3,750 200 
e ean {6 at 125 
j 3,150 > 
3,000 3,1 13 at 150 
2.0000 2,100 2,200 100 
1,700 1,800 1,900 100 
1,700 eeees eee 100 
1,900 : sii 7wTT tT 100 
secondary school schedule, serve under the 


schedule for secondary teachers. 

“b. All senior high school teachers who, on 
July 1, 1924, shall have been continuously in the 
service of the Montclair Senior High School for 
a period of not less than ten (10) years, shall 
be considered as having standard educational 
qualifications for salary schedule purposes. 

“ce. All senior high school men teachers, 
whose educational qualifications are actually 
below the standard of this schedule, and who, 
on July 1, 1924, have been continuously in the 
service of the Montclair Senior High School for 
a period less than ten (10) years, may advance 
to a maximum of $3,200 only. Advancement 
beyond this point shall be dependent upon such 


teachers’ bringing their educational qualifica- 
tions up to standard. 

“d. All junior high school men teachers, 
whose educational qualifications are actually 


below the standard of this schedule may advance 
to a maximum of $3,200 only, and advancement 
beyond this point shall be dependent upon such 
teachers bringing their educational qualifica- 
tions up to standard. 


e. All senior high school women teachers, 
whose educational qualifications are actually 
below standard, and who on July 1, 1924, shall 
have been continuously in service in the Mont- 
clair Senior High School for a period of less 
than ten (10) years, may advance to a maxi- 
mum of $2,800 only. Advancement beyond this 
point shall be dependent upon such teachers 
bringing their educational qualifications up to 
standard. 

“f. All junior high school women teachers 
whose educational qualifications are actually 
below standard, may advance to a maximum of 
$2,550 only. For each one-half year of approved 
collegiate training in advance of the minimum 
qualifications for elementary service any such 
teacher may be advanced one step on the sec- 
ondary schedule; provided, however, that no 
such teacher may advance beyond $2,800 until 
she has brought her educational qualifications 
actually up to standard for secondary school 
service. 

“om Any junior or senior high school woman 
teacher whose work is rated good, and who on 
July 1, 1924, shall have been continuously in the 
service of the Montclair Public School System 
not less than twenty (20) years, shall receive an 
annual increase of $25.00 in excess of the regu- 
lar increment. 


(Continued on Page 8&8) 
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Sani-Onyx and Sani.Metal Have 


Solved the Cafeteria Problem 


HE problem of selecting cafeteria equipment 

for your school is just as important as the 

selection of seats, plumbing or any other per- 
manent equipment. Old fashioned wooden equip- 
ment, which requires constant refinishing, is being 
rapidly replaced by a conbination of Sani-Onyx 
with Sani-Metal. Hundreds of installations of this 
type have been made in schools all over the country 
—many more will be installed this year. Those 
responsible for school equipment realize that it is 
economy to purchase durable, permanent equip- 
ment — the kind that will look just as well ten years 
later as the day it was installed. 


Sani-Onyx cafeteria counters and table tops are as 
hard and smooth as polished glass. This snow- 


white surface is always clean and inviting and can 
be kept in that condition by simply wiping with a 
damp cloth. This type of table top has a “raised 
rim’, (an exclusive patented feature) which pre- 
vents spilled liquids from dripping on the floor or 
clothing. Sani- Metal Porcelain Enamel table 
bases will last a lifetime in any climate. This dur- 
able material resists the deteriorating effects of wet 
brooms and mops. Sani- Metal bases can be 
secured in white, brown, mahogany and grey color. 


Write to the nearest fixture supply house or this 
office for catalog and full information on the Sant 
line of food and drink equipment. Send a diagram 
of your floor space and we will make a blue print 
lay-out of a complete installation free of charge. 


Sat Products ©. 


484 Sani Building 


Canadian Factory: 


North Chicago, Illinois 


284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Selling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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Weight—Height—Age Table for Boys and Girls of School Age 


By Bird T. Baldwin, Ph. 
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Complete Height—-Weight-Age Charts for School Use, 


For and 
positively has no equal 
patented features that 


Yet the will compare 


efficie ney, conventence 


built 


are 


price 


Every weighing or 
exclusively 


Sent FREE to Teachers and School Executives 


Whether or not your school has developed the practice of checking the general 
health of pupils through regular weighing, the comprehensive Continental Health 
Chart will be a convenient reference for you. 


Send for your chart today. 


down-right practicability, the Continental 
measuring feature is there Additional 
into the Continental rank supreme 


favorably with anu quality scale. 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


Dept. 18-D, 2124 W. Twenty-first Place, Chicago 


“Health Scale Specialists” 








(Continued from Page 86) 
Special Maxima 
“Elementary Special Maximum: 1. Any 


elementary teacher whose work is rated good, 
may be advanced on the elementary schedule 
beyond the standard maximum for additional 
approved training beyond a minimum stand- 
ard. For each fifteen (15) hours of such addi- 
tional training, such teacher may be advanced 
one step on the schedule up to a special maxi- 
mum of $2,500. Similarly any head kinder- 
garten teacher may be advanced to $2,200 and 
any assistant kindergarten teacher to $1,900. 

“2. No teacher shall be recommended for the 
first special elementary maximum until he or 
she has served at least one year at the stand- 
ard maximum. 

“Secondary Special Maximum: 1. Any junior 
or senior high school teacher whose work is 
rated good and who presents not less than thirty 
(30) college semester hours in advance of the 
minimum standard educational qualifications 
may be recommended for the special secondary 
maximum. 

“2. No teacher shall be recommended for the 
secondary special maximum until he or she has 
served at least one year at the standard maxi- 
mum. 

Probationary Period 

“Any new teacher regularly employed under 
this schedule shall serve, if continuously em- 
ployed for three years upon a _ probationary 
basis. In other respects, no distinction shall 
be made between a teacher serving the proba- 
tionary period and one who has completed it. 


Conditions of Advancement Under This 
Schedule 
“1, Advancement under this schedule shall 
depend upon merit. Each teacher shall be rated 
yearly by the principal and superintendent or 
by the principal, supervisor and superintendent 
in case of special subjects, upon the following 


points: 
“(a.) Educational qualifications; (b) pro- 
fessional improvement; (c) teaching power; 


(d) classroom discipline; (e) participation in 
extra-classroom school activities and interests; 
(f) the influence of the teacher upon school 
children, and (g) cooperation with teachers and 
administrators. 


“2. Four grades of merit shall be recognized, 
as follows: 
a. Superior: Calling for special recognition. 
b. Good: Calling for normal salary increase. 
c. Passable: Calling for a continuance of 
employment without salary increase. 
d. Unsatisfactory: Calling for a discontinu- 


ance of employment unless protected by the 
Tenure Act. 
“3. A newly appointed teacher who shall 


have served less than one-half school year shall 
not be recommended for advancement under 
this schedule. 

“4. Experience outside the Montclair system 
shall be rated strictly upon merit, but in gen- 
eral no teacher coming into the system shall 
receive an initial salary greater than that of 
teachers of equivalent experience, a part or all 
of which has been in the Montclair system. 

Salary Schedule for Substitute Teachers 

“1. Regular substitutes, employed upon a 
yearly basis, shall be paid under the schedule 
under which they are to serve, provided they 
meet the minimum educational qualifications. 

“2. Day substitutes shall be paid upon a 
merit basis according to the following sched- 
ule: 


First Second Third Fourth 

Year Year Year Year 

Senior High ooeee cee $6.00 $6.50 $7.00 
Junior High ....... 0400 5.50 6.00 6.50 
Elementary : 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.50 
pS Pere 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 
Normal Students.......... 1.50 maa teees rer 
“3. In general, preference in selecting sub- 


stitutes shall be given to those who meet the 
minimum educational qualifications of the 
schedule under which they serve. 
Salary of Other Employees of the Educational 
Division of the Schools 
“1. The salary of such employees, as medi- 
cal inspectors, nurses, attendance officers, dent- 
ists, etc., shall be recommended by the superin- 
tendent of schools and approved by the board 
of education, but in general such salaries shal] 
be in keeping with the salary schedule of regu- 
larly employed teachers of equivalent grade, 


and advancement shall depend upon merit and 
efficiency. 

The salaries of teachers, supervisors, di- 
rectors, principals or administrators not included 
in any of the foregoing provisions of this sched- 


“og 


ule shall be recommended by the superintendent 
and approved by the board of education. 
Sabbatical Year 

Any teacher who has completed not less 
than seven (7) years of continuous full time 
service at full salary, may, upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent and the ap- 
proval of the board of education be granted a 
leave of absence for one year for the purpose 
of study or education through travel. During 
such absence the teacher shall continue in the 
employment of the Montclair board of education 
and shall receive an annual compensation equal 
to one-half the annual salary fixed for such 
teacher for that year. 

“2. Application for the privileges of the sab- 
batical year shall be made in accordance with 
the resolutions adopted by the board of educa- 
tion May 8, 1923, and such sabbatical year shall 
be granted under the conditions of all of said 
resolutions. 

“3. The sabbatical year shall be counted for 
salary schedule purposes as the equivalent of 


a 


a year of teaching service in the Montclair 
schools. 
General Regulations 
“1. Any teacher, after serving continuously 


in the Montclair schools for a period of twenty 
years, may, upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent and the approval of the board 
of education be granted a leave of absence for 
one year for rest and recreation. During such 
absence the teacher shall continue in the em- 
ployment of the Montclair board of education 
and shall receive an annual compensation equal 
to one-half of the annual salary fixed for such 
teacher for that year. Application for the priv- 
ileges of such leave of absence shall be made 
in accordance with the resolutions adopted by 
the board of education, May 8, 1923, and such 
leave shall be granted under the conditions of 
all of said resolutions. Such leave of absence 
shall be counted, for salary schedule purposes, 
as the equivalent of a year of teaching service 
in the Montclair schools. 

“9 Any teacher may, upon the approval of 
the superintendent of schools, be granted, with- 
out loss of pay, a leave of absence not to ex- 
ceed three days for the purpose of visiting other 
91) 
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Thy @lectric Gquipment is Best | 


or the School Cafeteria | 





HE application of electricity to school cafe- 
teria equipment has been a big factor in 
overcoming many of the problems that 
School Boards have had to contend with in the 
operation of their cafeterias. Electric Equipment 
with its instantly available heat is particularly 
efficient in the school cafeteria where but one 
meal as a rule is prepared a day, yet during that 
short period capacity service being required. 
This type of heat is clean and easily regulated 
which makes it readily adaptable to varying 
o EE : a conditions, whatever they may be. Albert 
a , se ey Se SE Pick & Company will be glad to advise you in 
a Conti enn cen ey a ; : detail concerning the use of Electric E.quip- 
RBA pu ment in your particular school cafeteria and 
ap Lialiiag ; will explain fully the advantages and compar- 
(me ; : 
ative costs of operation. You are cordially 
invited to consult with us without obligation. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Cafeteria of 
GREENWAY HIGH SCHOOL 
Coleraine, Minn. 

W.T. Bray, Architect 


This is one of the many 
schools that are now using 
Electric Cafeteria Equip- 
ment with great success. 
This cafeteria and kitchen 
were completely installed 
by Albert Pick & Company. 
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The enduring quality of 
nw ‘bh: ate. onta: their equipment has built 
eles & for The John Van Range 


for the dining room 


fore Gang rom Company an enviable 


dispensable to buyers 
of such commodities. 
Write for it today. 


name. 


For years, Van kitchen 
and dining room equip- 
ment has been giving un- 
failing satisfaction to Ho- 
tels, Restaurants, Clubs 
and Institutions. 


Van engineers and food 
service experts are glad 
to co-operate with you in 
all details up to the com- 
pletion of the installation. 


Nothing too large or too small 
for Van to handle. 


She John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE (see wees ry SERVING OF FOOD 
Cincinnat 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
NEW ORLEANS OMAHA CLEVELAND 











“That Gnduring Quality” 





















































‘‘The Glass 
Oven Door 


Is a Special 
Joy >» 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


Thus does Modern Priscilla, through the experts of its 
famous Proving Plant, express its enthusiastic ap 
proval of the glass oven door which has become such 
a popular feature of the A-B Gas Range among the 
country’s foremost vocational schools. 


Advantages of the 
Glass Oven Door 
and Oven Light 


Che guaranteed rust-proot 
oven 1 the \ B No 38 
which is particularly suited 
to the needs of Domestic 
Science Classrooms, is pro 
vided with a clear-glass 
even door of patented con- 
ight This little electric bulb 





A-B Gas Ran 


"Recognized Everywhere As America’s 





foremost culinary authorities, A-B Gas Ranges have earned 
coveted renutation for splendid baking, unusual economy and 
remarkable heating efficienc\ all teatures which should con 
the careful consideration of those charged with resp: 
sibility for the equipment of domestic science classrooms 


In nearly a million American homes and among the country’s 


Priscilla Menu and Recipe 


Book Offers Valuable Helps 











Gathered into this little book are splen- % 
did menus and complete recipes pre AY 
pared by the Housekeeping Department | | 

of Modern Priscilla. These books offer I 

valuable suggestions for menus to be | i 

prepared as part of classroom work. We “fl Menus 
shall be glad to supply copies of this | lel seeren 

little book free to those interested Lol nec i 

Plans—Free 


No one concerned with the plan 
ning, equipment or supervision 
Domestic Science Classrooms should 





be without a copy of Plans. A copy 
will be sent without cost or obliga 
tion upon request Write for yout 
copy. 


A-B STOVE COMPANY 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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SAFETY, SERVICE AND DURABILITY 
Each piece of MEDART Playground Apparatus presents out- 
standing features in design and construction which make for 
Safety, Service and Durability. 

RECOGNIZED STANDARD EQUIPMENT i 
For over 50 years, MEDART Equipment has been the first 
choice of civic 
entrusted with the purchase of Playground 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, U.S. A. 













officials, physical instructors, school boards 


Write for Catalog M-5 | 
and interesting prices 
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Concluded from Page 88) 
schools or of attending educational meetings. 
No leave of absence however for a period of 
more than ten days may be granted without the 
approval of the board of education. 

“1 Any teacher may be granted a leave of 
absence without pay for a period of one year, 
on account of ill health, for study, travel, or for 
other equally valid reason, and in special cases 
such absence by the approval of the board of 
education, may be extended to cover a second 
year. 

“4. Any teacher on leave of absence shall, 

during that period, continue in the employment 
of the board of education and when such time 
has been spent in study or other approved edu- 
cational activity it may, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent, be counted as the 
equivalent of actual teaching experience in the 
Montclair schools. 
“5. Application for a leave of absence for 
any period in excess of ten school days shall be 
filed in writing with the superintendent at least 
one month prior to the date of the beginning 
of such leave. Such application shall state the 
purpose of such leave. 

“6. Absence on account of illness shall be 
covered by the existing rules and regulations 
of the Montclair board of education, which pro- 
vide that teachers during such absence shall 
receive full pay for five days and half pay for 
fifteen additional days, except in unusual cases 
incident to epidemics or long illnesses, in which 
the superintendent may, at his discretion, grant 
full pay for ten days and half pay for twenty 
additional days, and which also provide that the 
superintendent shall report to the board of edu- 
cation for consideration any case which, in his 
opinion, warrants a further exception. 

“7. All teachers shall be assigned to pos! 
tions by the superintendent of schools, and such 
assignments may, with the approval of the 
board of education, be changed at any time by 
him when he feels that it is to the best interests 
of the schools to do so. 

“8. Teachers shall be appointed to positions 
only upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

“9. No teacher may be transferred from one 
branch of service to another unless he or she 
ctually meets the educational qualifications of 
the schedule to which the transfer is requested.” 











TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


St. Joseph, Mo. All principals In elemen- 
tary schools have been given increases in salary 
ranging from $150 to $450. Teachers were 
given increases of $50 each in recognition of 
summer school work. 

Seattle, Wash. The teachers have asked 
the board to restore the old wage scale, effec- 
tive two years ago, before wages were reduced 
in the belief that the cost of living had gone 
down. The teachers ask that the former sal- 
aries be restored in view of the fact that the 
living costs have increased. 

Revision of teachers’ salary schedules in 
the interest of many different groups of teach- 
ers has been sought in the New York state 
legislature. In each case the bills provide for 
increases over the present rates of pay. The 
latest bill seeks increases in salary for junior 
high school teachers. 

In the belief that inadequate salaries are 
resvonsible for the lack of efficient substitutes 
in New York Schools, the Substitute Teachers’ 
Association is planning an appeal to the board 
for salary increases. The association feels that 
many experienced and capable teachers, who 
would make valuable substitutes in emergencies, 
are lost to the schools through inadequate sal- 
aries. The association also urges credits for 
teachers doing exceptional work, so that substi- 
tutes may be encouraged to do their best. 

Increases in salary for all teachers in Los 
Angeles, Calif., will shortly be given by the 
board. The increases are based on a new salary 
schedule which the board has prepared to re- 
place one adopted in 1921. 

Requests for teachers’ salary increases 
aggregating $547,096 were laid over for further 
consideration by the board of estimates of the 
New York City school system. 

Under the provisions of a new teachers’ 
retirement law in Washington, teachers are 
given until May first to apply for membership. 
Teachers signing contracts to teach this year 
will be compelled to join the association. About 
seven thousand teachers in the state outside of 
Seattle. Tacoma, Spokane, Bellingham and 
Fverett having their own retirement funds, are 
eligible to membership in the state organiza- 


tion. 


Increases in salary for employees in the state 
education department of Idaho not provided for 
by action of the legislature but certified by the 
president of the state board, are legal, accord- 
ing to a ruling of the state auditor. The in- 
creases were made possible because of receipts 
of the teachers’ certification fund. 

Boards of education in third-class cities of 
New York state are not required to pay to 
school teachers salary increments of $75 a year 
for each year of service prior to 1919, under an 
opinion given by the Supreme Court of New 
York. The decision sustains the State Educa- 
tion Department and the Auburn school board 
in a test case brought by Miss Edith E. Armi- 
tage of that city. Miss Armitage sought a 
mandamus order directing the Auburn board to 
increase her pay from $1,475 to $1,600 under 
the amended school law. The law became ef- 
fective in August, 1923, and the provisions of 
the act apply only to future service. 

Wilmington, Del. Rules governing the eligi- 
bility of teachers in the schools, as well as 
their duties, length of school term, pupils, du- 
ties of principals and janitors have been adopted 
by the board. The rules provide that fifteen 
days, with full pay, shall be allowed teachers 
each year for absence on account of illness. 

Declaring that the teachers in the rural 
schools are “not playing the game with 100 per 
cent efficiency,” County Superintendent Lynn 
Hastings at Morgantown, W. Va., has sent let- 
ters urging more conscientious work. The 
faults cited are: “Not punctual in opening 
school; close too early in the afternoon; neglect 
classes during the day; crochet, read or write 
letters during school hours; permit children 
while on the school grounds to use obscene lan- 
guage and otherwise misconduct themselves; 
fail to solve difficult problems in upper-grade 
arithmetic; do not prepare their lessons prop- 
erly and have to consult textbooks on many 
questions during the recitation period; too dis- 
interested to attend teachers’ meetings; teac hers 
and janitors do not build fires early enough in 
the morning to insure gomfort when school con- 
venes: fail to take interest in community in 
which they are teaching and speak disparag- 
ingly of it; do not obev the law requiring a flag 
to fly over all school buildings while school is 


in session.” 
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waukee Air Power 


Systems, 
which supply the 


Pure, Fresh Water—the biggest single 
factor in healthier school children— 


School authorities must do more than provide drinking water 
for pupils. It must be pure, healthful water. 


So in selecting a water system for the school, it is necessary to 
find out what kind of water each system delivers. For water 
that becomes stale and flat in a water storage tank cannot be 
healthful. In many cases water stored in pneumatic tanks has 
been found to contain germs and health boards have condemned 
the use of such water for drinking purposes. 
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The Milwaukee Air Power Water System, which delivers water 
direct from the well, has become the preferred water system for 
schools because it eliminates the objectionable water storage tank. 
It supplies fresh water Direct From the Well. Pumps any distance. 


In addition, it will give complete water service. 
outfit pumps direct from any number of sources — well, 
Supplies water for all purposes—toilets, 


Write today for complete information on how the 
Milwaukee Air Power promotes health in schools. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP COMPANY 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of air power pump equipment 


One power 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





\ WATER SYSTEM 


’ DIRECT FROM THE WELL og 
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ACHERS AND 


EUCLID SOLVES TEACHER-ABSENTEE 
PROBLEM 

One of the trying problems which has per- 
plexed school boards and superintendents the 
country over during the past few years has 
been that relating to the ten days’ sick leave 
with full pay, and which has been in vogue 
throughout the majority of American school 
systems. The initiation of this scheme was 


laudable and brought about by boards and su 
perintendents who were big-hearted and wished 
no teacher to suffer loss of pay through un- 
avoidable illness. However, like many other 
schemes looking to the amelioration of working 
conditions, there were always a few thought- 
less individuals who took advantage of the kind- 
ness extended and thereby worked a hardship 
to all concerned. 

It is a notorious fact that in many American 
school systems where the ten-days-with-pay 
leave have been in force the privilege has been 
scandalously abused. In one large school sys- 
tem in Ohio a teacher regularly used her ten 
days’ sick leave each spring for the purpose of 
having her spring and summer dressmaking 
done. Teachers who were faithful and con- 
scientious in their duties felt very keenly the 
hardships worked upon them by their con- 
science-calloused colleagues. 

Last spring the Euclid, Ohio, board of edu- 
cation adopted a resolution which provided that 
every member of the teaching force be paid a 
bonus of fifty dollars at the close of the school 
vear to those who had been present each day 
of the school year durigg which school was in 
session. For each day’s absence up to a total 
of ten, five dollars was deducated from this fifty 
dollar bonus, and the balance, if any, paid the 
teacher. If more than ten days’ absence ox 
red, a per diem deduction from that month 





salary was made. For absences caused by death 
in the immediate family three days with full 
pay were given as usual. 

This resolution became effective the begin- 
ning of the present school year with the result 
that the general health of the teaching force 
seems much improved. The previous year, 
under the ten-days-with-pay system there were 


103 absences in a teaching force of 65 from 
the beginning of school in September to the 
close for the Christmas vacation. This year 
with an increased teaching force of 75 there 
were 13 absences. These figures are more elo- 
quent than words. 

All teachers feel that the bonus system re- 
wards faithful service and at the same time 
the loss of five dollars is not a sufficient urge 


to impel a teacher to report for duty if her 
health does not permit. Each teacher on the 
force has been well pleased with the new idea 
and feels that it is just and fair to all parties 
concerned. The experiment so far is a success 
and is an honest attempt to solve an annoying 
problem in a common sense manner. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Several pupils who practiced dishonesty in 
their examination papers were suspended by 
the Beardstown, Illinois, board of education. 
Thereupon the parents raised a commotion with 
the result that undue publicity inflicted fur- 
ther punishment upon the offending pupils. 
The board stood firmly in its disciplinary atti- 
tude. A recommendation made by Superinten- 
dent B. Empfield to suspend two high school 
students led to a stormy session of the New 
Kingston, Pa., board of education. The presi- 
dent of the board, Mrs. R. S. Woodward, hap- 
pened to be related to one of the students, hence 
the vice president presided during the discussion. 
The motion to sustain the superintendent was 
unanimous. 

When members of the Buffalo, N. Y., board 
of education suggested a rule whereby princi- 
pals were to report to the board the time of 
their arrival and departure from the schools. 
Superintendent E. C. Hartwell objected. He 
deemed it ill-advised to check up on their time. 
The rule was defeated. 

The premature disclosure of sub-committee 
reports was objected to by Walter A. Perry at 
a recent meeting of the Waltham, Massa- 





chusetts, board of education. He held that such 
reports are apt to prejudice the public mind and 
lead to complications. 

The teachers’ association of Paterson, N. 
J., has petitioned the board of education of that 
city to grant during illness ten days’ leave of 
absence with pay. Thomas F. Kelly, assistant 
secretary of the board, says that to grant the 
application will mean an additional cost of 
$80,000 to $100,000 a year. The rule as drawn 
by Superintendent John R. Wilson provides 
among other things, that: “On the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent, accompanied by a 
physician’s certificate, the committee on educa- 
tion may grant an extension of the ten-day 
period with substitute’s pay in case of continued 
serious illness to any teacher of long service 
whose absence from duty during her entire em- 
ployment does not exceed five per cent of the 
possible number of days’ attendance, provided 
such extensions shall be limited to sixty school 
days. In all cases of absence due to personal 
illness, a formal statement of the length and na- 
ture of the illness shall be prepared and signed 
by the teacher, countersigned by the principal 
and filed with the superintendent of schools for 
approval.” 

The motion by Edward M. Sullivan, new 
member of the Boston, Massachusetts, board of 
education providing that all sessions of that 
body be open, was voted down. He contended 
for “no secrecy—less privacy—more publicity”. 
The sentiment was that executive sessions were 
practical and desirable in the interests of the 
schools. 

-Under a new rule at Manchester, N. H., the 
superintendent may employ married female 
teachers for substitute positions, but when so 
employed, such teachers may not be replaced 
during the semester unless the regular teacher 
returns to work. 

Under a new rule, high school teachers of 
Louisiana must hold college degrees in order to 
teach in the schools of the state. Formerly, 
such teachers were required to have only a cer- 
tain number of college credits to obtain teaching 
certificates. 

Joliet, Ill., will undertake a survey shortly 
to determine qualifications of teachers. Under 
a new law, the distribution of the state money 
is made on the qualifications of teachers in the 
school system. 
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Teach Girls This New 
Important Health Habit 


KOTEX CABINETS 
Are Available for Every 


School by this New Plan 





Kotex is a new product, which 
solves woman's oldest hygienic prov- 
lem —scientifically. 

It is highly recommended by doc- 
tors and nurses as the greatest aid to 
correct habits of personal hygiene. 
Such habits are especially important 
to young girls. 

Kotex should be available at every 
school—upper-grade and high school. 
The new Kotex vending machine now 
makes this simple and practical. 


In Every Lavatory— 
A ‘*Personal Service’’ Cabinet 


This personal service cabinet dis- 
penses Kotex pads, one at a time on 
insertion of a coin. 


In public rest rooms, in theatres, 
hotels, office buildings, etc., this coin is 
a dime, and every pad dispensed makes 
a profit. Public utility corporations, 
schools and similar institutions usually 
prefer to supply Kotex at cost. In this 
case the operating coin is a nickel. 

The Kotex cabinet itself is installed 
Free, when you take advantage of our 
special advertising offer. Fill out and 
mail the coupon below and this offer 
will be explained in detail. 


What Is Kotex? 


A wonderful super-absorbent, a 
war time discovery, perfected for use 


MOTEX 


as a surgical dressing. As such it is 
used in many leading hospitals. 

These same absorbent qualities 
make Kotex indispensable for women’s 
personal use. It absorbs 16 times its 
own weight in moisture—is 5 times 
as absorbent as ordinary cotton. 


Kotex is made from pure, white 
cellucotton, under the most sanitary 
conditions. Every pad dispensed is 
wrapped individually. This means 
health protection. 


Two Reasons Why 


Physical instructors and lecturers 
on health and hygiene, will welcome 
Kotex for two reasons. 

First, because it helps them to do 
their work of educating their girl 
pupils in beneficial health habits. 
Second, because it increases efficiency, 
both physical and mental. 

Kotex, by increasing physical com- 
fort, helps girls go on with their school 
work without interruption. The as- 
surance of protection and immaculacy 
contributes to peace of mind and con- 
sequent poise. It is especially helpful 
to the active, athletic girl, and to all 
assists in maintaining the mental alert- 
ness which aids general advancement. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CoO. 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
51 Chambers St., New York 





Mail Information Coupon 


Remember—Kotex “personal serv- 
ice” cabinets are installed tree under 
our new introductory plan. Kotex 
pads may be supplied at cost or ata 
profit, as you desire. 

Your name and address on the 
coupon will bring complete informa- 
tion. This is something you should 
know about—mail it today. 








MAIL THIS FOR INFORMATION 
CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 401, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Please send me all information regarding free offer 
on Kotex Personal Service Cabinets 
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Now built with 
Chain-link fabric 
galvanized after 
weaving have an 
unbroken coat- 
ing of pure zinc 
spelter that re- 
sists the attacks 
of time and 
weather. 





fields. 























Important to the Schoolground 


A substantial fence and gates are an impor- 
tant feature to the schoolground and athletic 


bounds, bar intruders at all times, control 
admission and lessen the burden of super- 
vision. 





tical protection. A 5 foot height is commonly spe- 
cified, with sometimes greater height for the near 
lines. Afco Chain-link offers no toe hold and is 
not easily climbed. 

We have given School Fencing special study and 
have been entrusted with some notably important 
school work. Our nearby representative is par- 
ticularly equipped to offer you worth while advice 


They keep the children within 
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A well designed, well built Afco Fence gives prac- 


Or ask for our new School Fence Catalog. 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


130 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


—entirely without obligation, Write us, 








THE HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROGRAM IN FORT WAYNE (1920-1924) 


By L. C. Ward, Supt. of Schools. 

The following brief account of Fort Wayne’s 
school building experiences for four years past 
should be not wholly without interest for other 
schools which face the necessity of building 
schoolhouses when funds are inadequate to their 
needs. In February, 1920, the school board as 
required by law, asked the city council for per- 
mission to issue and sell $1,732,000 in school 
improvement bonds, the proceeds to be employed 
in the following building program: 

(1) A high school (1,200 pupils), 
Ce eas Siete a Cine acs $ 800,000 
(2) Two grade schools, (640 pupils 


rs GUUS ivikia veces canes 450,000 

(3) Additions to existing grades 
(1,200 pupils), estimate ....... 450,000 
Se CO Ce eocdscbe ah eone oes 32,000 
$1,732,000 


In arriving at the estimated costs, the board 
used the contract price of the last building 
erected, begun in 1913, as a base, and added 
fifty per cent to allow for the increases between 
1913 and 1920. In November, 1920, the bonds 
were sold, and the architects directed to com- 
plete their plans in order that bids might be re- 
ceived in January, 1921. When these bids came 
in, the high school contracts totalled $1,460,- 
000, or $1,219 per pupil, and one of the two 
graded schools $306,000, or $478 per pupil. 
These two buildings alone would have exhausted 
the total bond issue, with only half the pro- 
posed seating provided; and in the year which 
had elapsed, it had become apparent that a 
1,200 pupil-high-school building would not 


answer for the probable enrollments. In its 
dilemma, the board turned to the one-story idea 
and directed the architects to design a one-story 
graded school with a pupil capacity of 640, as 
a means of obtaining comparative costs. The 
bids for this building were received in April, 
1921, in the sum of $169,000, or $264 per pupil 
as contrasted with the $478 per pupil on the 
previously received bids. Both buildings were 
Type B, fire resisting throughout, except for 
the interior trim and sash. Upon the showing 
thus made, the board ordered plans for a one- 
story high school building to accommodate 1,600 
pupils, and bids were received upon these plans 
in July, 1921, totaling $870,000, or $550 per 
pupil. It is estimated that in both the one-story 
high school and the one-story graded school, 
many items of luxurious appointment embodied 
in the first plans were discarded, probably 
enough all told to account for a ten per cent 
differential in the comparative costs; but when 
these items are evaluated, it is still apparent 
that in 1921 the one-story building could be 
built in Fort Wayne for about 60 per cent of 
the cost of the traditional two-story and base- 
ment building. 

The Fort Wayne school board had by this time 
definitely decided to spend no more money for 
basements. In April, 1922, bids were received 
for a two-story addition to an older school, to 
house 480 pupils. In this contract many of the 
economies, such as metal, lumber, hollow tile, 
etc., first employed in the one-story buildings, 
were for the first time employed in a two-story 
building. This building came in for $120,000 
or $313 per pupil. Again in December, 1922, 
bids were received for a two-story building with- 
out basement, and employing the same econ- 
omies. This building to house 480 pupils came 
in for $154,000 or 3321 per pupil. It is again 
apparent that with all the economies possible, 
the two-story building in 1922 cost about 20 
per cent more than did the one-story building, 
calculated upon the basis of cost per pupil. 

Again in December, 1923, bids were received 
by the board for the construction of a one-story 
building to house 800 pupils. These bids 


totalled $206,000, of which about $20,000 should 
be charged against another building, since the 
new heating plant is to care for both. On the 





basis of $186,000 as a fair charge against the 
building, the cost per pupil amounts to $232.50. 
In February, 1924, two months later, bids were 
received for the construction of a_ two-story 
building to house 960 pupils in the sum of 
$275,000, or $287 per pupil. Again the one- 
story building seems to cost about 80 per cent 
of the two-story. 

We hold no brief for the one-story building. 
It does seem to us, upon the basis of our expe- 
riences, that the one-story building can be 
built in Fort Wayne for about 80 per cent of 
the cost of a two-story building of similar qual- 
ity. In localities where ground costs are ex- 
orbitant, they might easily offset the apparent 
saving. It is possible, also, that enough in- 
crease in heating costs may develop with the 
one-story building to nullify an initial saving 
in costs, but our experience so far, covering 
two winters, does not so indicate. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE FUEL PROBLEM 
AT EASTON, PA. 
R. T. Lippey, Member of the School Board, 
Easton 
The increasing cost of practically every com- 
modity and service required in the operation 
of a public school system has become a matter 
of such deep concern that we believe the dele- 
gates to this convention will be interested to 
know how we of the Easton School District ef- 
fected a considerable saving in the cost of one 
of the important items in the budget; namely, 
fuel, and at the same time secured better results 
from the operation of our heating plants. 
Prior to 1923, the Easton School District, like 
most other school districts of the state, burned 
the prepared sizes of anthracite coal for the 
heating of its school buildings. Although such 
coal was becoming excessively high in price 
and often difficult to obtain, there appeared to 
be no relief in sight until we learned of the sur- 
prising results and economies which the Harrtis- 
burg School District had obtained by the sub- 
stitution of river coal for large sizes of anthra- 
cite. The rumor that Harrisburg had cut its 
fuel cost more than 50 per cent did not seem 
1Read before the Pennsylvania School Director's 
Association, Harrisburg, Feb. 6, 1924 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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PrUN-FUL Playground Equipment costs more than 
other makes, yet it is used by more schools than 
any other. 


School heads are rightfully cautious when selecting 
Playground equipment. A few dollars saved in 
buying unsafe apparatus may mean serious injury 
to a child in addition to heavy damages that must 
be paid. 





Over 130 reputable school supply houses and 
other distributors sell this line in the U. S. 





Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal—Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HiILL- STANDARD [(o., ANDERSON, IND. 











Our 23rd Year 
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Fence Helps 


in school administration 


A Page relieves the minds of teachers— 
breeds orderliness and promptness in pu- 
pils—insures child safety at play. 


Give your administration of schools and 
school property the benefit of Page Pro- 
tection. 
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A Page Fence protects pupils and property at the 
Bancroft School, in Kansas City. 


Lasting Protection 
at Moderate Cost 


The new Super-heavy Zinc Coat that cov- 
ers Page Wire Link Fabric makes Page 
Fence the last word in economical prop- 
erty protection. Flexibility makes it the 
ideal playground fence — more effective 
than many fences that cost far more. 
There is a Page erecting organization near 
you that will give your school fence spe- 
cial attention—furnish you with plans and 
estimates without obligation. 


Write for address of nearest distributor 
and the Page Fence Book, showing typical 
school installations. 


The Page Fence & Wire Products Ass’n. 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Distributing wire link products of the Page Steel 
& Wire Co., associate company of the American 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





PROTECTION FENCE See ee ‘Zz 





STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH 





Get the Greatest Benefit 


of the Clear Sunshine 
and the Fresh Air 


of Springtime! 





H ARTSHORN window shades mounted 

on Hartshorn rollers with double 
brackets are favored by farsighted school- 
boards because they make perfect lighting 
and ventilation easy to obtain. 


No student can do his best work in class- 
rooms under or over-lighted or poorly 
ventilated. It is too great a handicap on 
nature. Thus his education proves more 


costly to his community and he himself 


more backward. Every well-lighted, well- 
ventilated classroom is a tribute to the 
farsightedness of the school board. 


Distributed by converters 
throughout the entire country. 


Write for colors 214 Schoolboards of 
and 204 in tinted many municipalities 
cambric. They have have adopted this 


been approved by 
competent chemists. light. 
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ROLLERS ~ SHADE FABRICS 
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i $1,000,000 Saved by 200,000 Boy Scouts i 


Jest year that they might pay their own way to camp 
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ARE YOU EARNING*AND SAVING? 


H BE A SCOUT 


| Save AT LEAST A COIN A DAY j 
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“TEACH ECONOMY 





One of the First and Highest Virtues. It Begins With 


SAVING MONEY” 


—LINCOLN 








The Automatic Receiving Teller is the practical 
solution to the problem of teaching economy. 


The Automatic Thrift System offers a tested and ap- 
proved way of encouraging systematic saving in the 


schools. 


The children are taught actual banking by personal 
contact with a regular bank outside of school hours 
through the Automatic Thrift System. 


Teachers are relieved of all details. No pass books to 
keep, no funds to handle, no stamps to sell, no reports 


to make. 


The Automatic Thrift System is installed at no expense 


to schools. 


Write for particulars. 











American Banking Machine Corporation 


Eddy Building 


62 Cedar Street 
Saginaw, Michigan 


New York City 


Wrigley Building 
Chicago 
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believable. Nevertheless, the property commit- 
tee of the Easton board inspected some of the 
Harrisburg school heating plants, obtained ac- 
tual operating figures from the obliging Harris- 
burg officials and retuned home convinced that 
Easton, too, could make a big cut in its expendi- 
tures for fuel. 

We at first considered changing the boilers 
of only five buildings to burn fine anthracite, 
especially as the firms with whom we were in 
touch at first were reluctant to undertake the 
converting of the other plants. However, after 
the engineers who did the work for the Harris- 
burg district had made a survey of all of our 
buildings they submitted a proposition to cover 
the conversion of all of our heating plants to 
burn the cheaper fuel and agreed to supervise 
their operation for a period of years, their re- 
muneration to come out of the savings effected 
in fuel cost. 

It appeared to the board that the success of 
such a venture in fuel saving would depend as 
much upon the proper instruction of janitors 
and the supervision of the plants as upon the 
equipment installed. As these Harrisburg en- 
gineers had developed the system in the Harris- 
burg school, and as their proposition provided 
for their compensation to be based on results 
accomplished, the board entered into an agree- 
ment with this firm to convert the heating plants 
of all of our school buildings, five portable units 
and the Public Library. A supplementary 
agreement, made later, covers the equipping of 
our new Junior and Senior High Schools and 
provides that these engineers shall act as con- 
sulting engineers for the board in assisting the 
architects to plan the boiler plants of the new 
buildings. 

This plan of handling the fuel problem has 
proved very satisfactory to our board, for it 
has been up to the engineers to determine the 
equipment required, design the installations, 
select the apparatus, supervise the installation of 
equipment, select and inspect the fine coal pur- 
chased, instruct the firemen and supervise the 
plant operations for three years. The survey 
of the heating plants, which the engineers made, 
was the means of showing up many defects in 
the plants so that timely repairs could be made. 


We find that the instruction of firemen and 
the supervision of plant operation are of utmost 
importance. Most of the janitors and firemen 
were afraid that much more work would be re- 
quired of them than formerly and a few were 
even somewhat antagonistic at first. However, 
as a result of the thorough instruction and con- 
stant supervision by the engineers, the firemen 
and janitors have learned to fire the small an- 
thracite and now like it better than firing large 
coal with natural draft. The forced draft 
makes it possible to get up steam more quickly 
than before, but of course after steam is up 
it requires the same length of time for the build- 
ing to become warm. 

We find that fires can be banked and held 
over the week-end with the fine coal, although 
some janitors let their fires burn out on Friday 
and rekindle on Monday. Over the cold week- 
end of January 4th to 7th last, for instance, the 
fire in one building was allowed to burn out on 
Friday, started new at 4:30 Monday morning, 
and by eight o’clock the building was warm 
throughout. 

It was expected to use river coal exclusively, 
as in Harrisburg, but due to the shortage of 
river coal last summer, only about one-half of 
our requirements were filled with river coal, the 
balance being freshly mined rice coal. The rice 
coal burns more readily than river coal, but the 
river coal lasts longer. Although the season is 
only about half over, the results to date indi- 
cate that the tonnage of river and rice coal to- 
gether will be about equal to the former ton- 
nage of large anthracite. 

Our supply of river and rice coal for this 
season cost on an average about $4.50 per gross 
ton delivered in the school bins. Results so far 
indicate that the cost of our year’s fuel re- 
quirements will amount to less than $7,000.00, 
compared to about $16,000.00 which we \-ould 
have had to pay had we continued the use of 
large anthracite. We are now advertising for 
our next year’s coal supply and hope to get it 
laid in the bins for less than $4.00 a gross ton, 
as we have just recently bought a car of rice 
coal for $2.49 on track at Easton. P 

The plants that were equipped to burn this 
fine anthracite consisted of steel mater tube 
boilers, steel fire tube boilers, cast iron boilers, 


Smead warm air furnaces, Kelsey round fur- 
naces and the 17 inch stoves in the portable 
buildings. 

The grates were designed by the engineers 
to fit each particular boiler or furnace, and 
were mounted on top of the old grates of the 
boiler. The alterations made would not pre- 
vent the return to the use of large coal if it 
ever became desirable. 

The forced draft was furnished by quiet run- 
ning multivane type blowers, direct-driven by 
ball bearing motors. The blowers have capacity 
to handle fires built up to a depth of 12 inches. 

The amount of draft is subject to hand con- 
trol by the fireman and also automatic control 
by the boiler pressure regulator. The motor is 
stopped and started by hand, and, in addition, an 
automatic switch stops the motor if the steam 
pressure approaches the point at which the 
boiler safety valve opens. 

All of the blowers are driven by Central Sta- 
tion electric power. While this power goes 
through the same meters as other power used in 
the buildings, we estimate the power cost will 
amount to about 30 cents per ton of coal burned. 

In conclusion, I would say that the use of 
fine anthracite instead of the larger sizes of 
anthracite coal in the Easton schools has proved 
successful and highly satisfactory to the 
school directors. We feel that we have not only 
obtained a large reduction in our fuel bill but 
that we will be free from the difficulties of ob- 
taining coal that have been so frequent of late 
years. 

We doubt, however, whether the change to 
small fuel would have proved satisfactory with- 
out careful instruction of the firemen and the 
close supervision of operation given by the engi- 
neers, Messrs. Selig and Wilson, of Harrisburg, 
who designed, installed and are supervising our 
installations. 

The system of burning small anthracite could 
be adapted to nearly every make of boiler and 
furnace to be found in school buildings, and 
will burn practically any kind of coal that is on 
the market. 

The tonnage of small coal will not exceed the 
tonnage of large coal and may be less, making 
possible the saving of 50 per cent or more of 
the annual fuel cost. Fine coal can be purchased 
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Eastern Junior High School 
Norfolk, Va. 
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—The Noblest * Buildin ing Stone 


ie GRANITE you can repose the coa- 
fidence gained through the experience 
of most of the more modern schools. 
them it has been found to be the most 


economical material for steps 


A word from you will bring information 
that you will find most valuable. 


National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 


M State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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to best advantage in February or March. 

It is certainly a pleasure to be in a position 
of independence so far as coal dealers’ and op- 
erators’ associations are concerned. 

EDUCATION UNDER COMMUNITY 
CONTROL 

The outstanding fact about education is that 
as compared with other factors of town devel- 
opment it may be controlled. This is a subject 
discussed by Superintendent John R. Fausey 
of West Springfield, Mass. He says: 

“It is not always within the power of the 
community to control a development of its in- 
dustries. The growth and direction these may 
take depend upon the natural resources of the 
town, its location, its contact with other 


com- 
munities and the individual initiative of its 
citizens, in fact upon the combination of many 


things, most of them outside of general control. 
The development of industries is subject pe- 
culiarly to economic law and so outside of spe- 
cific control. It is largely a matter of chance. 

“On the other hand the educational program 
is what the community wants it to be and what 
the community determines it shall be. The so- 
cial machinery for the direction of education in 
a conmunity is provided by state law. The 
local school board is the organ through which 
the community carries forward year by year a 
consistent program of education. By the selec- 
tion of a school board and by the approval of 
policies adopted by the board the community can 
control its educational program. 

“Before discussing specific needs let me state 
the fundamentals of our school building pro- 
gram as I see them: 

“1. Elementary 


school units should be as 
large as possible. 


Larger schools make possible 
better organizations, better equipment and 
lower per pupil cost. 
“2. All new sites 
enough to provide for 
future growth. 


chosen should be large 
adequate playgrounds and 


“3. The cost of school buildings should be 
kept as low as possible and at the same time 
insure durability, safety, good sanitation and 
comfort. School buildings should not be open 
to the criticism that they are luxurious. Ac 
cording to present prices schools cost about 


ory 
f. 





$12,000 per unit room, with auditorium, gym- 
nasium, lunch room and other features added. 
This means an investment of about $340 per 
pupil to say nothing of the cost of site. 

“4. New schools should be built so inte- 
riors may be easily altered. Nearly all cross 
walls should be easily movable. No one knows 
what use a school may be put to 20 years from 
now or even five years from now. Many a high 
school has been ruined for future use because 
the interior layout is unsuited to modern needs 
and cannot be changed without practically 
wrecking the whole interior of the building. 

“5. Every building should be designed so it 
can be enlarged without interfering too much 
with school work. Here again one-story build- 
ings have the advantage. Buildings should be 
constructed so that if additions are made little 
adjustment will have to be made in the old 
buildings. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE 

A building program involving an expendi- 
ture of $577,000 has been presented to the board 
of finance and taxation at New Britain, Conn. 
About seventy schools representing two classes 
are on half-time and the program is intended 
to relieve the more pressing needs in accom- 
modations. 

Hartford, Conn. A recent suggestion ad- 
vanced in the campaign to combat traffic evils 
is the location of new schoolhouses on sites far 
from the main thoroughfares. Mr. Wilbur F. 
Gordy, a former schoolman of Hartford, stands 
for the safety of the school children when he 
makes public a letter protesting against the lo 
eation of a high school on the main street at 
West Hartford. Mr. Gordy points out that 
schoolrooms should be located in quiet sur- 
roundings for the sake of both pupil and 
teacher. 
Waterbury, 
erection of a 


bids 


Lakewood 


Conn., has received 
school in the 


for 
the dis- 
trict. 
The citizens of Buckley, 
to extend extra credit to the sc! 
board is permitted to expend f 
purposes not to exceed $2,900 
budget for the vear 1 23-24. 
Memphis, Tenn. A recent 


h., have voted 
system. The 
eneral school 
xeess of its 


port shows 
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that the gross expenditures and per capita cost 


of operating the public schools during 1923 
were lower than in 1922, despite the increase 
in enrollment and attendance. The _ general 
expenditures were $128,836 less, the per capita 
cost $8.38 less, while enrollment was almost 
2,500 greater, the figures in December, 1923, 
being 320,226. 


More than one million dollars will be made 
available to school districts of Wisconsin be- 
tween now and next July. This will materially 
assist school boards facing the task of raising 
funds for new buildings. For several years 
past, the demands made upon the loans have 
kept the fund exhausted. 

Rockford, Ill. The school budget for the 
coming year will exceed $2,000,000. This will 
include funds for the erection of new buildings, 
increasing teachers’ salaries, and continuation 
of auxiliary agencies in the schools. 

Akron, Ohio. Serious congested conditions 
in the schools have made it necessary to erect 
six annexes to present structures. Under this 
plan, the immediate housing needs can be taken 
care of for a short time. 

Clinton, Ill. A bond issue of $175,000 was 
recently carried in Clinton District No. 60. The 
proceeds of the bond issue will be used in the 


erection of a ward school and in the addition 
of rooms to the present buildings. 

West Bend, Wisconsin, voted $200,000 
bonds for a new high school by a vote of 102 
to 8&9. 


The operation of the New York City schools 
this year will cost $97,800,000. Out of this sum 
8114 cents on each dollar will go for teachers’ 
salaries. The balance will go for supplies, su- 
pervision and management. 


The schools of Euclid, Ohio, a suburb of 
Cleveland, are liberally equipped with grounds. 
The four larger buildings have an average of 


the board of edu- 
for another school 


twelve acres each. Recently 


cation purchased six acres 


site to be used for a high school athletic field. 
The price paid was $3,000 an acre. 
The state educational department of Ohio 


reports that 663 school districts will be without 
sufficient funds to operate an eight 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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The finest playground 


apparatus in the world is called 


EVERWEAR 





sa ” 


For sixteen years it has been molding lives. 


In First Cost, requires but little or no additional outlay. 
In Durability, its per-year-used-depreciation-cost is a neg- 
ligible sum. 


In Safety, has a multitude of features many of which are 
patented. 


Designed to look good and act better. 
Built of the finest materials obtainable, rugged, simple. 
Approved and Specified by recreation leaders the world over. 


JUVENILE JUDGES credit playgrounds 


with reducing juvenile delinquency. 


CORONERS credit playgrounds with reduc- 


ing traffic fatalities. 


DOCTORS credit playgrounds with develop- 
ment of children morally and physically. 


MOTHERS credit conveniently located play- 
grounds with keeping their children out of 
alleys and streets and teaching them the best 
lessons of life, as loyalty, fairplay, clean-mind- 
edness, obedience, sacrifice and cooperation. 


An investment in playgrounds is an investment in citizenship. 


An investment in Everwear Steel Playground 
Apparatus is wise and safe from any viewpoint. 


Investigation is invited. Write for our 52 Page Catalog. 
Our Playground Planning Department 1s at your service. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. CO. 


DEPARTMENT A SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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CYCLONE 
“GALV-AFTER” 

CHAIN LINK FENCE FABRIC, 
HEAVILY ZINC COATED (or Hot & 
Galvanized) by HOT DIPPING PROC. 
ESS AFTER WEAVING. 

135 lbs. of zine coating to each ton of 
Cyclone ‘“‘Galv-After’’ Fence Fabric. 
Five times as much zine coating as is 
applied to a ton of fence fabric gal- 
vanized BEFORE weaving. 

Result: “Galv-After” Fabric gives 
many years longer service without an- 
nual upkeep expense. 












































Provide permanent protection to the 

















pupils in your school. Enclose grounds 








with Cyclone “Galv-After’’ Fence. Ad- 
dress nearest offices, Dept. 31. 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES 
Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Cal Standard Fence 

Co.) 
Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence 

and Wire Works 


The Mark of Quality 


yclone Fence 
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MST SCHOOL No. 76, LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE. MD. [aq 
- ip peng ary agit oy — 999 
O. G. Simonson, Baltimore, Md. Architect 
Riggs, Distler Co., Baltimore, Md. Electrical Contractors 
- 


FIRE ALARM AND SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

The new school No. 76 of Locust Point, Baltimore, Maryland, is protected 
by Holtzer-Cabot Alarm and Signal Systems. 

The Fire Alarm System installed offers complete protection to this new 
building at the minimum cost of upkeep. The addition of this school to the 
already imposing list of buildings Holtzer-Cabot equipped is the greatest 
testimonial and proof of the superiority of our systems. 

Architects, Engineers and Members of Building Boards are invited to write 
for brochure “Signal Systems for Schools.” 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Home Office and Factory 


125 AMORY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago, IIl., 6161-65 South State St. Minneapolis, Minn., 627 Metropolitan 
New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave. Life Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg 
Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., 805 Otis Bldg. 


Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 9 Wood St. 
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ILLUMINATION SERVICE 
=~, oe a ee 


TO HELP school 
officials bring about 
better lighting condi- 
tions the Holophane 
Engineering Depart- 
ment, which for over 
25 years has been 
recognized as_ head- 
quarters of the sci- 
ence of light control, 
has published a book 
called “Modern 
School Lighting.” A 
copy will be sent you 
without obligation. Or 
one of our engineers 
will gladly call and 
discuss your lighting 
problems. There is 
no charge for this 
service. 


HOLOPHANE 
GLASS CO. 
Dept. A.S.4, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 
Works: Newark, Ohio 
In Canada: Holophane Co., 


Ltd., 146 King Street W., 
Toronto. 





Holophane R-r, totally 
enclosing luminaire, ideal 
for school illumination. 
Furnished in sizes from 
75 to 500 watts, in one 
piece type or with remov- 
able bottom plate. Also 
supplied with complete 
ficture of either ceiling 
(C) or suspension (S) 
type 
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ire school buildings the best way! 





Wiremold conduit is the best for 
surface wiring, because it is sturdy, 
good-looking, easiest to apply,and 
least expensive. 


AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong, 


rigid Wiremold Conduit. 


to re-arrange class-rooms, 


Then when you want 
to move partitions, you can 


change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 


ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 


and ceilings. 


For well-wired school buildings 


Sp ecity 





WIREMOLD 


CONOUVIT 


American Wiremold 


Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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school. Of these, 415 are eligible to state aid. 
The balance will have to close unless they avail 
themselves of a provision in the law whereby 
the general county fund under certain condi- 
tions may be drawn upon. 

The board of education of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has engaged the firm of Perkins, Fellows 
and Hamilton of Chicago to prepare plans and 
estimates for architectural service on condition 
that a local architect be associated with the 
work 

The Cairo, Illinois, board of education has 
proceeded to secure the necessary signatures 
to authorize it to present a bond issue for two 
new high schools to a vote of the people. One 
of the leading newspapers is opposing the 
project in the theory that the money so voted 
would be needed to build levees and thereby 
guard against the flood ravages which afflicted 
the city two years ago and which menace the 
city in the future. 

James Bonar was reelected superintendent 
of buildings by the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
board of education at a salary of $7,000. The 
vote was unanimous. 

The Urbana, Ohio, board of education has 
sought to secure the consent of the teachers 
to close the schools May first without incurring 
salary liabilities for the balance of the school 
term. The contracts hold good for one year 
covering ten salary payments. The proposal 
was not accepted by the teachers, and to bor- 
row on next year’s appropriations will only in- 
crease the deficit. 

“If we had operated our own construc- 
tion bureau last year with our own engineers 
and architects we would have saved money,” 


recently said Herbert N. Morrill, business man- 
ager of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, school 
board. 


—The Montclair, New Jersey, board of edu- 
cation has approved a building program that 
will call for the expenditure of approximately 
$1,550,000 within the next two years. About 
$1,000,000 will be expended as soon as plans 
for the buildings and additions to buildings can 
be completed. Among the projects are four 
additions to elementary schools, one new ele- 
mentary school, and a new junior high school. 
When the present plans have been completed, 
every Montclair elementary school but one will 


have an auditorium and a separate gymnasium 
or play room. ‘Lhe proposed junior high school 
will be built last in the program. The super- 
intendent of schools is krank G. Pickell, who 
began his work in Montclair last July. He was 
formerly assistant superintendent of schools 
in Cleveland. 

Superintendent Minor McCool reports that 
the new half million dollar school to be erected 
at Greenville, Ohio, will be ready about April 
first. 

—The new half million dollar high school in 
course of construction at Lakewood, Ohio, will, 
according to G. W. Grill, secretary of the board 
of education, be named the Harding school. 
‘This will be the second school so named, the 
first being at Marion, Ohio. 

—One of the new high schools now under 
construction in New York City will be named 
the Woodrow Wilson school. 

-The Newton centralized high school in 
Miami County, said to be the largest in Ohio, 
has been closed for lack of funds. Six of the 
eight schools in Concord Township and all four 
in Woodson Township have been closed for 
similar reasons. Pigma schools have only 
enough to run until May 1. Ten rural schools 
have been closed in Highland County. Vernon 
M. Riegel, state superintendent, is blaming the 
school districts for not availing themselves of 
the Griswold law which authorizes extra levies. 
He proposes to conduct a state inquiry to as- 
certain the status. 

—The chamber of commerce of Johnson City, 
Tenn., has offered to assist the local board of 
education in working out an enlargement of 
the school system through the purchase of lands 
and planning of new buildings. 

-Science Hall, attached to Cornell College, at 
Mt. Vernon, Ia., was destroyed by fire on Feb- 
ruarv 16th. The fire apparently originated in 
the chemical laboratory and spread to the re- 
mainder of the structure before it could be 
stopped. The building was the oldest one on 
the college campus, being erected in 1853. Sev- 
eral of the instructors experienced personal 
losses through the destruction of valuable re- 
search work, specimens of material, manuscripts 
and laboratory equipment. It is probable that 
a new building will have to be erected to house 
the departments of chemistry, physics, and home 
economics. 


Morgantown, W. Va. At a recent election 
the citizens approved a bond issue of $600,000. 
the money will be used for the erection of a 
high school building. 

The cornerstone of the new high school at 
Matawan, N. J., was laid on November 29th. 

“There is no need of the ornate in school 
buildings. Buildings of simple, attractive de- 
sign will serve every purpose,” says the Fall 
River, Massachusetts, News, “provided they are 
of sufficient size to accommodate a natural in- 
crease in enrollment, that they comply with all 
Sanitary requirements, are capable of interior 
remodeling to suit changing conditions and are 
located on school lots large enough to allow 
reasonable expansion without cramping play- 
ground space.” 

The board of education at 
ington, has concluded that public sentiment is 
for tax reduction and will not support a bond 
issue at this time. 

The Syracuse, New York, board of educa- 
tion has been obliged to lop off $250,000 from 
its 1924 budget owing to the decrees of the 
mayor of the city. The board feels that many 
very necessary things will have to be dispensed 
with. 

The Alliance, Ohio, board of education is 
confronted with a $50,000 deficit. Other Ohio 
cities are similarly affected. State Superin- 
tendent Vernon M. Riegel says: “It is clear that 
more than 200 districts will not be able to keep 
the schools open eight months, and the prob- 
abilities are that this number will be increased. 
The reports show that school districts sought 
to secure extra revenue by vote at the Novem- 
ber election in 463 districts of the state. In the 
counties, 221 districts voted favorably and 218 
districts voted against such extra levies, show- 
ing that sentiment was almost equally divided. 
Extra levies were voted in 17 cities and de- 
feated in two cities—Defiance and Springfield.” 

The school board of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
wants $600,000 for new school buildings which 
is being discouraged in the plea that the city 
requires $1,500,000 for a new sewerage system. 

Chicago, Ill. Repairs to cost ,more than 
$75,000 will be made to 23 public schools to de- 
crease the fire hazard. The repairs were or- 
dered by the fire prevention bureau as a result 
of conditions revealed in a recent investigation 
of alleged firetraps. 


Yakima, Wash- 
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Durable Safe 


sirable. 


rials. 


For service stairs, 


and economical. 


Alundum abrasive 


NORTON COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





Norton Floors 


THERE are Norton Floors for all places 


where slip-proof and durable floors are de- 


Alundum Tile and Stair Treads are made in 
color tones to match marble or other mate- 


Alundum 
vitreous )—it is slip-proof and safe, durable 


Alundum Ceramic Mosaic for such places as 
shower baths, wash rooms and kitchen. 


gives all 
Floors long life and a non-slip surface 


Worcester, Mass. 


Quiet 


Tile 


(semi 


Norton 


PHILADELPHIA 
T-84 














—Superintendent C. H. Garwood of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, urges that the proposed 
new John Harris high school be ready before 
1926; also that the completion of the William 
Penn high school be facilitated. William K. 
Fellows, the Chicago architect, has been brought 
into counsel, and John W. Appleby, William B. 
Bennett, and Mrs. Emma Astrich, members of 
the board, have been named an advisory com- 
mittee. Mr. Fellows is a member of the firm 
of Perkins, Fellows and Hamilton, and also a 
member of the Chicago board of education. 


-President John T. Hancock of the Atlanta, 
Georgia, board of education, holds that 35 per 
cent of the city’s income should go for school 
purposes. The affiliated labor organizations 
tavor this ratio. 

‘What the city of Syracuse, 
needs immediately,” reports the mayor of that 
city, “is the appointment of someone whose 
specific business it will be to coordinate and su- 
pervise the whole problem of school building 
for the city. This person ought to be some one 
with a thorough knowledge of structural engi- 
neering and business administration of building 
processes.” 

—The city administration of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has cut the school board’s budget 
for the year of 1924 by $43,437. The editor of 
the Union in commenting on the cut, says: 
“Our schools are important; they should have 
everything necessary to carry on their legiti- 
mate functions. They should in particular have 
competent and well paid teachers but the school 
administration should not be free to make its 
own appropriation, in utter disregard of the re- 
quirements of other branches of the municipal 
sevice, and without showing a proper apprecia- 
tion for those who make up the vast body of 
taxpayers. If every department took the posi- 
tion that it could not possibly scale down its 
budget we should get nowhere in the attempt 
to lighten the cost of government.” 


New York, 





School buildings should be located in quiet 
streets, was the contention recently made by 
Wilbur F. Gordy, former superintendent of the 
Hartford, Connecticut, schools. “Much noise,” 
he said, “is fatal to the best work in the school- 
room.” 


Milwaukee, Wis. More school buildings 
is the present need of the city, according to Mr. 
Loyal Durand, president of the school board. 
Mr. Durand has statistics showing that although 
high school attendance has tripled in the last 
ten years, but little increase in accommodations 
has been made possible. The maximum number 
of students in a high school class is 25, but the 
city has 140 with more than thirty 
pupils. 

-A gift of $10,000 has been made by the 
Great Northern Paper Company toward a new 
school for the village of Anson, Me. 

“Rochester, Minn. The city has accepted the 
gift of a tract of land to be used for school 
purposes. 

—More than four million dollars have been 
spent annually by Wisconsin school boards for 
the construction of schools, according to J. T. 
Giles, high school supervisor for the state. In 
order to help persons not familiar with school- 
house construction, a survey of high school 
buildings has been conducted by the supervisor’s 
department. Every feature of a school plant 
and its equipment has been listed on the score 
card prepared for the purpose and is given con- 
sideration in the total score proportionate to 
its importance. 

In addition to the general statement, the spe- 
cific building needs of the schools are revealed 
by the score card, particularly those relating 
to physical education, ete. On the basis of the 
survey, the state department has planned a 
program of education and legislation looking 
toward an improvement in school building 
conditions. 

—Spokane, Wash. Sites have been considered 
for the proposed new Woodrow Wilson school 

—Springfield, Ohio. Funds available for 
school purposes from the February tax settle- 
ment will be sufficient to maintain the school 
system until May first, according to estimates 
of the school board clerk. Both the tuition and 
contingent funds are insufficient to meet ex- 
penses for the remainder of the school year. 

The school board of Springfield, Il., has 
proposed increases in the educational and build 
ing fund tax levies as a means of meeting a 
decrease of $44,000 in school revenues. At the 
beginning of the present school year a number 


classes 


of positions were discontinued and everything 
possible was done to reduce expenditures. The 
indebtedness of the schools is expected to be 
increased considerably by the end of the school 
year in June. 

—Of four Indiana cities surveyed by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Terre Haute, it is 
shown spends most on schools, and Evansville 
least. Terre Haute spends $15.34 per capita and 
Evansville spends $9.79. Terre Haute is first, 
and Evansville last, in the amount of expendi- 
tures for new buildings. 

—A state-wide survey of financial conditions 
in the school districts of Ohio has been proposed 
by State Supt. Vernon M. Riegel, with a view 
of overcoming the financial embarrassment in 
which many districts find themselves. Efforts 
of the state department are for the present lim- 
ited to securing information concerning prob- 
lems of income and expenses, with the idea of 
getting facts upon which to make recommenda- 
tions and to prescribe remedies for the situa- 
tion. School systems in danger of closing be- 
cause of a lack of funds, will be visited by mem- 
bers of the state education department. In the 
meantime, the several school districts are urged 
to avail themselves of all provisions of the law 
relative to voting special tax levies and making 
it possible for school boards to operate for the 
full eight months. The beginning of the survey 
was hastened by the recent closing of the New- 
ton Centralized School in Miami County, one of 
the largest schools of its kind in the state. 


—Chicago, Ill. Dr. John D. Robertson, re- 
cently quoting statistics, showed that the school 
board is anticipating its school revenues fully 
five months in advance of the regular date. The 
normal increase in operating expenses, accord- 
ing to Auditor H. H. Bracket, is $2,000,000 more 
annually than the annual increase in resources, 
and it was necessary to borrow $19,000,000 last 
year to meet the shortage of funds. The esti 
mated deficit in funds this year is $15,000,000. 
Atlanta, Ga. Under a new plan, a revision 
of the school budget is proposed to cover op- 
erating expenses for six or seven months and to 
leave enough for the erection of the first wing 
of the senior girls’ high school. 





(Continued on Page 105) 
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The possibilities of Architectural Fenestra Windows in the hands 
of a skilled architect are well illustrated in the drawing of South 
Side High School, Toledo. The delicate yet firm lines of Fenestra 
harmonize well with this imposing structure, and make a definite 
contribution to its architectural appearance. 


The practical advantages of Architectural Fenestra are even 
more numerous than the ornamental advantages. These windows 
are made of solid rolled steel, and so are indestructible, fire-resistant, 
economical. They admit from 200% to 309% more light than wood 
windows of the same size, and they automatically provide correct 
ventilation. 


“4 “ “4  ' 


The Fenestra Construction Company (the Field Erection Organization 
ot the Detroit Steel Products Company) is prepared to assume entire 
responsibility for the satisfaction of the work from the time the windows 
leave the factory until they are completely installed in the building. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of Architectural Construction 


C-2266 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 






































Vertical cross section of standard 
Architectural Fenestra of the counter- 


balanced type 
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You Cant Bring Back Life 


But you can save it. The young lives in your school are a 
sacred trust. Protect them from the ever-present dangers of 
fire with a Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escape. School officials whose 
buildings are thus equipped have clear consciences and sleep 
soundly. Send for details. 


THE DOW CO. 


300 N. Buchanan St. incorporated Louisville, Ky. 
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Safety in Schools 
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School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
find in 





[SARGENT] 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 








Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
Chicago 
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SMOKE AND FIRE 
| a“ 4 bi 
SCREENS 
Plans for modern schools recognize the 
desirability of providing smoke screens 
across open corridors and at stair walls but 
most of the value of these safeguards are 
lost in that they are made of wood and 
glass, thus adding fuel to the flames in case 
of fire. 
Why not carry the idea to a definite solu- 
tion and make them fireproof? Dahlstrom 





- ; 
l‘ire Screens provide dependable protection } 
against fire with only a nominal extra ex- 
pense. Your architect desires to please. 


fell him your child is worth the extra cost. 








DE 





Illustrating 
Smoke Screen 
in the 
East Park 
High School, 
ee 
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DETROIT 
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Local Representatives in Principal Cities. 
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Jamestown, New York. 
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Continued from Page 102) gle increase in the budget is noted in the fund Schenectady, N. Y. As part of the 1924 


Bond issues in school districts of Colorado 
have increased nearly 500 per cent since 1915, 
according to statistics compiled by the state im- 
migration department. Every one of the state’s 
63 counties contains at least one school district 
with an outstanding bond issue and some of the 
larger counties have several districts with out- 
standing issues. A majority of the bond issues 
are in connection with extensive school building 
campalg ° 

Rockford, III Fully 55 per cent of the 
taxes paid by the citizens for general city de- 
partments during 1922 went into the school 
fund, according to a report of the department 
of commerce. At least 76 per cent of all the 
monies expended for permanent improvements 
went into construction which had for its object 
the extension of school facilities. 

In the face of these large expenditures in 
behalf of the city’s school children, it is pointed 
out that the per capita cost for maintenance 
and operation was but $14.33 and for new con- 


struction $5.78 


t 


During the year 1922 $408,000 were expended 
for permanent improvements, compared with 
$130,000 in 1917. The per capita cost of im- 
provements in 1917 was $2.15 and the outlay 
represented 24 per cent of the taxes devoted to 
Improvem« nts. 

New York, N. Y. During the school year 
1923-24 the school board completed 26 school 
buildings and the accumulated cost of school 
construction reached the enormous figure of 
$216,430,867. At present there are 59 buildings 
and additions under contract and construction, 
costing approximately $65,000,000. There are 
also in the drafting rooms, in various stages of 
completion, plans for 40 additional buildings 
estimated to cost $45,000,000 and to provide 
72,000 new sittings. It is pointed out that the 
school building work of New York City is of 
such magnitude that it represents from 20 to 
25 per cent of all the building work now under 
construction in the city. 

Chicago, Ill. The tentative budget for the 
city hools provides for an expenditure of $57,- 


851.704, or an increase of $5,663,486 over that 


for 1928. For educational purposes an appro- 
priation of $38,591,144 is provided, and for 
bui ling purposes $17,356,543. The largest sin- 


appropriated for building purposes. The budget 
provides for new buildings to the amount of 
$1,500,000. The second largest increase is in 
the appropriation for educational purposes, a 
total of $2,447,494 being appropriated for edu 
cational uses. The single decrease in appropria 
tions is in the fund for playgrounds, where a 
decrease of $108,526 was made. 

The local American Legion Post at Newark, 
New Jersey, has asked that the board name on 
of the high schools in honor of Woodrow Wilso1 

Seventy-nine American cities having an es 
timated population in 1922 of between 50,000 
and 100,000 spent $91,344,000 for educational 
purposes other than libraries in that year 
Statistics issued by the census bureau show that 
14 of the 79 cities spent more than a million 
dollars each and that four of them spent more 
than $2,000,000 each. The average per capita 
expenditure for salaries of teachers and other 
expenses of maintenance and operation, ex 
clusive of costs of outlays and permanent im 
provements, amounted to $12.77 for 1922, as 
compared with $5.55 in 1917. 

Sacramento had the largest total expenditure, 
with $2,959,000, of which $1,777,000 were for 
permanent improvements. Waterbury led in ex 
penditures for teachers’ salaries and other ex- 
penses of operation and maintenance, exclusive 
of permanent improvement outlays, with $1, 
525.000. Oklahoma City was second with $1, 
179.000. Eleven cities spent more than $1, 
600,000 for this purpose. 

The cost of education in Indiana has in 
creased $50,000,000 in the last ten years, accord 
ing to L. B. Job, assistant state superintendent 
of instruction. This cost has increased from 
$12,895,625 in 1914 to $62,850,681 in 1923. The 
cost per child enrolled is $31.62 in townships 
and $9290.18 in cities. Cities of the state spent 
$95.72 for new buildings and grounds for each 
child enrolled, while towns spent only $5.67 per 
child. 

More than $75,000 in repairs to 23 Chicago 
school buildings have been ordered by the fire 
prevention bureau following the completion of 
a month’s investigation of firetrap buildings. 
The repairs ordered vary from safeguarding 
exits of buildings to the installation of water 
mains and removal of inflammable materials. 


maintenance and repair program for public 
schools, the school board has decided upon an 
expenditure of $26,950. The money is to be 
used in making roof repairs, painting, and in 
stalling new apparatus and equipment. 

Nampa, Ida. The citizens recently ap 
proved an additional levy of seven mills for 
sthool purposes bringing the total school levy 
up to fifteen mills. 

State and local expenditures per capita for 
education in Idaho increased 125.1 per cent dw 
ing the ten-year period from 1910 to 1920. Dur 
ing the period covered in the study, the value 
of property subject to taxation has increased 
from $127,156,075 to $499,471,287. In the same 
period the state’s population increased from 
325,594 in 1910 to 431,866 in 1920. 

In 1910 Idaho spent the largest percentage 
for education of any state in the Union, or 47.7 
per cent. In 1920, the state had dropped to 
fifteenth place in expenditures and was spend 
ing 32.5 per cent of all money expended for 
state and local governmental purposes for edu 
cation. The information is contained in a sta 
tistical report issued by the educational finance 
inquiry commission appointed to make a study 
of conditions in the state. 

In February, the schools of Marengo, O., 
were ordered closed because of a lack of neces- 
sary funds. The pending issue of $60,000 in 
bonds has been halted by the courts. 

The 1924-25 school budget of Newark, N. 
J., stands in danger of a radical reduction be- 
fore it is finally approved by the board of 
school estimate. It is expected that a reduc- 
tion of $250,000 to $400,000 will be made. 

State Supt. Vernon Riegel of Ohio has 
warned school districts in his state against 
voting money for new buildings, without taking 
into consideration the increased maintenance 
expenses which ultimately follow. 

The Chicago school fire and civil service 
committee of the city council has recommended 
the elimination of all portable school buildings 
in the city. A city ordinance is proposed pro- 
hibiting the building of structures of this char 
acter in the future. 

In spite of the committee’s action, the port- 
ables will be continued as the only present solu- 
tion to housing problems. It is pointed out that 
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Cut Your Painting Labor Costs as much as 80% 








THE periodical painting of the walls of your 
school buildings,—so necessary from the stand- 
point of cleanliness, sanitation and better light- 
ing—can be done better, faster and with less 
paint with the 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 





Here briefly are interesting facts of painting 
the DeVilbiss way, as written to us by the 
Business Superintendent of a large city Board 
of Education: 


“We have now had your paint spraying 
machine in use for several months and have 
given it severe tryouts from every angle and 
have been so well satisfied with the results 
obtained in quality of work performed, saving 
of time, and reduction of cost of applying 
paint to our walls and woodwork, that we 
are placing with you an order for another 
machine and some extra spray guns.” 


The DeVilbiss spray gun makes possible 4 
to 5 times faster painting than with the hand 
brush. It insures a more thorough and uniform, 
a greater light-reflecting, and a longer wearing 
coating on any surface. It applies a coating, in 
many cases, equal to two brushed coats. 
DeVilbiss spray-painting is cleaner than brush 
work, and does not tire out the painter. 


Investigate this modern, low cost DeVilbiss way of painting—we shall gladly 
tell you more about the savings and improvements it brings to every job. 


The DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co. 268 Phillips Ave. Toledo, Ohio 








a portable costs only $2,500 to build, while a 
room in a regular school costs $22,000. The 
portable school makes it possible for children 
to attend school because it takes care of chil- 
dren crowded out of regular classrooms. 

—Mr. George W. Knowlton, Sr., of Upton, 
Mass., has recently made a gift of $20,000 to 
the town for a new schoolhouse to replace a 
wornout structure. 

—Syracuse, N. Y. A reorganization of the 
bureau of building is planned to bring the con- 
struction and maintenance of buildings under 
its direction. The plan would eliminate the po- 
sition of superintendent of repairs. 

—School teachers of Ohio are faced with the 
problem of retaining their positions with danger 
of salary losses, or resigning to take other 
places, acording to F. E. Reynolds, secretary- 
treasurer of the state teachers’ association. 

Teachers in towns where impoverished finan- 
cial conditions exist, have become fearful as to 
the value of their contracts and their chances 
of getting the salaries covered by the contracts. 
In some places it is certain there is not enough 
money to continue the schools for the time cov- 
ered by the teachers’ contracts. It is expected 
that the teachers will heed the advice to retain 
their positions and wait until the June pay- 
ment of taxes to receive any arrears in salary. 

A uniform accounting system for Indiana 
public schools, prepared by a committee of the 
state board of accounts, will become effective on 
August first. The new accounting system was 
worked out by a special committee, assisted by 
L. B. Job, assistant state superintendent, and 
E. P. Brennan, examiner of the state board of 
accounts. The committee in charge of the work 
is composed of Edwin N. Canine of East Chicago, 
E. B. Wetheron of Laporte, and A. Howard Bell 
of Gary. The new system will be most effective 
in making possible comparative studies of school 
costs. It also is of assistance to towns and 
cities in determining school budgets and in plan- 
ning school finances. The accounting plan will 
be issued in printed form prior to its actual 
operation on August first. 


Bloomington, Wis. A Minneapolis bond 


house has taken the entire bond issue of $43,000 
to be used in building the new high school. It 
is expected that the architect’s plans for the 
building will be ready for the board’s approval 


in a very short time. The 
available for the structure. 
-Kansas City, Mo. Nearly eight million dol- 
lars will be spent by the board of education this 
year on the building and maintenance of schools. york City board of education has asked that a 
Of this amount, $5,452,000 will be received from law be passed defining the basis for deter- 


state and county taxes for the operating ex- ini the lowest responsible bidder. A fur- 


mining 
penses of the schools. ; ther qualification of responsibility, in the opinion 
—One-fourth of the schools of Indiana have 


. ; ‘ of Mr. Gompert, should be length of time in 
construction features that are insufficient for the pysiness, size and magnitude of work previously 
needs and safety of pupils, according to E. E. performed, working record as to time and com- 
Ramsey, state school inspector. In rural pletion and character of work on previous con- 
schools, practically all schools have wooden 


board has $73,000 the new buildings will delay the erection of a 
high school and will produce a saving of fully 
$500,000. 


Architect William H. Gompert of the New 


; ; tracts for private parties as well as for the city. 
stairs, non-fireproof corridors and no fire walls. 


Storage rooms in basements are used for storing 
trash and kindling. Doors to fire escapes are 
often chained and padlocked. 

Schoolhousing problems and their solution 
was the chief subject of discussion in the recent 
annual report of Supt. John E. Gannon of Pitts- 
field, Mass. Supt. Gannon has recommended the 
use of portable buildings in an effort to partially 
relieve the situation. He also urged the selec- 
tion of suitable building sites, the provision of 
better high school accommodations and the em- 
ployment of motor-driven busses in place of 
school wagons for transportation purposes. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board has 
compiled data showing that the city is $2,500,- 
000 behind in its building program and is losing 
out in its race with the increasing school popula- 
tion. If the present conditions continue to exist, 
the city will be $3,300,000 behind in September, 
1925. The board has begun a vigorous cam- 
paign in an attempt to provide a seat for every 
pupil and to eliminate the existing housing 
makeshifts. The need for improved conditions 
is shown when it is pointed out that there is a 
shortage of 6,324 seats, and a total of 6,000 
pupils on half-time, with 2,503 in temporary 
barracks and 866 in assembly halls and base- 
ments. 

-It has cost Rockford, Ill., an average of 
$8,627 a year to provide free textbooks during 
the three years the plan has been in operation, 
according to estimates compiled by the board. 
The approximate cost per pupil for 1923 was 
$1.55. 

—At Tulsa, Okla., the school board has pro- 
posed a bond issue of $2,000,000 for junior high 
and grade school buildings. It is expected that 


Where the contractor bids for the first time, he 
should have the endorsement of three respon- 
sible persons for whom the contractor has per- 
formed building construction work. The pur- 
pose of the law is to restrict or prevent irre- 
sponsible persons from undertaking or contract- 
ing to do work in the building industry. 

In establishing responsibility requirements, a 
method of rating similar to the Civil Service is 
proposed. A contractor, for instance, would be 
penalized in a rating where the financial head of 
the concern did not appear on the scene for more 
than a week, or who neglected to reply to corre- 
spondence and ignored notices to attend meet- 
ings of contractors connected with the work; also 
if he failed to have material or equipment on the 
job when needed. A contractor would receive 8 
meritorious rating if he had not claimed allow- 
ances for time in having promptly completed the 
work. 

A contractor, again, who is not established in 
the building industry, or who has not an estab- 
lished contractor’s office with an organization or 
a shop, or some other tangible evidence of hav- 
ing a connection with the building industry, 
would not be eligible to bid, and if he should 
submit a bid, and obtain a contract, his contract 
would automatically become null and void. The 
regulation is necessary on new work but is con- 
sidered more necessary on maintenance work. 

The present movement will be directed at 
strengthening the definition of lowest respon- 
sible bidder as provided in the present education 
law of New York State. A bill intended to carry 
out this idea is proposed for submission to the 
state legislature. 
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A of HOCKADAY PAINTS- 
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The other day we heard a consumer express his belief that 
= there was very little in paint advertising that he could hold 
: fast to. There were a lot of claims that never could be proved 
D a . . 
lly and too many makers saying the same things, generally. 

a Right here Hockaday wants the world to know that any or all 
ol claims made by and for Hockaday can be proved, backed and 
fur- substantiated in a manner which cannot possibly leave the 
‘—~ vestige of a doubt in the mind of any fair-minded man as to 
— just exactly what Hockaday can and will do. Hockaday is not 
con- in the market just to sell paint—but to make it STAY SOLD. 
a To keep it sold the paint MUST DELIVER the goods. In other 
at words—it must do exactly what we say it will do. The day 
pur- Hockaday must resort to any other plan to sell paint—that day 
ax, will be the logical moment for us to go out of business. 

aa We make the statement at the top of this page advisedly. The 
. proofs are yours for the asking—and we invite you to ask us. 
a Let us send you our big book, “Paint Mileage,” 

“i full of paint facts. Free if you write on your 

aa letterhead. 

the 

ow. THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 

the 1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 

1 in CHICAGO. 
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Sanitation Pays 


8 hes ample and enduring precautions for sanitation 
which Knapp Sanitary Metal Trim provides, save 
many, many dollars—every day, every month, for years 
and years. 


Its hard surfaces resist accumulation of dirt and dust. 
It is set flush with walls and flooring—there are no cor- 
ners or crevices to collect dirt and bacteria beyond the 
reach of the cleaning cloth. 


And so cleanliness, good appearance and healthful sur- 
roundings are constantly maintained with great economy. 


There is a place for Knapp Sanitary Metal Trim in 
every room—a place where it will save maintenance and 
upkeep costs and retain that attractive “new and modern” 
appearance. 


Write for complete information. 


KNAPP BROTHERS MFG. CO. 


2419 West Fourteenth Street + CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLUSH DOOR CASING - CONCEALED PICTURE MOULD 
BULL NOSE METAL CORNER PROTECTOR 
FLUSH WINDOW TRIM FLUSH COVE BASE 


FLUSH CHAIR AND BED RAIL 
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LIGHTING CONTROL 











Mk (FA) st 
Modern Assembly Halls 


Must Have 





Modern Lighting Control | | 


Dramatics and pageantry require that the 
modern school auditorium have flexible light- 
ing control. In the past there arose here a 
three-fold problem :— (1) Stage switchboards 
were not safe for students to operate. (2) 
There was little or no protection against 
shock-panic and fire-hazard. (3) Each pro- 
gram meant the hiring of a special electrician 
or taking the school superintendent away 
from important duties. 


The ¢@ Major System because of remote con- 
trol is, first of all, absolutely safe. Students 
can operate it without any knowledge of elec- 
tricity. All heavy-current switches are in a 
locked fire-proof com- 
partment in the base- 
ment, but operated from 
the stage. Beside these 
advantages, and the 
beautiful lighting ef- 
fects it affords, the && 
Major System is of unit 
construction and adapt- 
able to any size audito- 
rium. 


Let us send you our 
information book, 
“The Control of 
Lighting in Thea- 
ters,” with a special 
section for schools. 





@ Major System Advantages 


Remote Control 


Extended Remote 
Control 


Cumulative Control 


Minimum Stage Space 
Unit Construction 
Experienced Design 


Perfect 


Pre-selection 
Flashless, Noiseless 
Switch Operation 


Workmanship 
Highest Grade 
Materials 





Prank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS 
New York Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Chicago Denver 
Pittsburgh Kansas City Seattle 
Cincinnati New Orleans San Francisco 
Denver Dallas Los Angeles 











@ Triumph Safety Type Panelboards 
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Were selected for this school because they give the most perfect ventilation without the use of mechanical 

; ventilating plant. Write us for details. 
aaa 
4 
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THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

| ATLANTA, GA 

EDWARDS & SAYWARD, ARCHTS. 
INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT CO., Inc. 
FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Mr. Gore succeeds the late Frank Hamsher, who died Supt. A. J. Lovett, of Blackwell, Okla., has been 
in January reelected for a term of three years at a salary of 
Supt. E. B. Delzell, of Shenandoah, Ia., has an 34.000 per annum Supt Lovett will complete his 
nounced his resignation, to take effect at the end of sixteenth year of service on July 1 
the school year Supt. William A. Greeson, of Grand Rapids, Mich 
Supt. A. C. Parsons, of Oklahoma City, Okla has announced that he will not be a candidate for re 
has been appointed head of the division of the Texas election in April When Mr. Greeson, who has been 
educational survey of administrative problems in city in his position for eighteen year was elected a year 
schools Supt. Parsons is assisted in the survey by ago, members of the board asked that he retire at 
Supt. R. H. Wilson of Berkeley, Calif the end of that time He refused to accept appoint 
NE Supt. G. B. Winn, of Waxahachie, Tex., has been ment under that condition Recently a member of 
: reelected for the next two years the board died, leaving eight members, four favoring 
BN + a 7 } M. N. Melver, formerly superintendent of schools and four opposing Greeson 
: ) ; 2 it Oshkosh Wis is now iting as supervisor at Supt. John W rhalman, of St. Joseph, Mo has 
Jerome, Ida been reelected for the maximum term, two years, at 
Supt. Robert | Harris, of Columbia, Tenn., has i salary increase of $500 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS been reelected for his ixteenth consecutive term New associate superintendents to succeed Dr 
Supt. Fred B. Farmer, of Storm Lake, lIa., has Supt. Ralph E. Rubins, of Bristol, Tenn., has an William McAndrew and Dr. Clarence E. Meleney, of 
bee reelected for the next year nounced his retirement it the end of the present the New York City school system, are Harold G 
Su W. W. Thomas, of Springfield, Mo., has hool year Mr. Rubins- expects to engage in chau Campbell and Charles W. Lyon Mr. Campbell was 
innounced that he will not be a candidate for re tauqua work the principal of the Flushing high school and Mr 
ection the coming year Supt H. C. Wears, of Peshtigo, Wis has an Lyon has been promoted from a district superin 
Supt. Charles H. Bryan of Portland, Mich., has nounced his resignation, to take effect at the close tendency 
entered upon his fifth year as head of the schools of the school year Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey has been reelected superin 
Supt l S Benton of Brackettville Tex., has Supt 4. M. Nelson, of Auburn, Neb has been re tendent of the Los Angeles, Calif schools for a term 
been reelected for a sixth consecutive term elected for the next year of four years, at a ilary of $10,000 a year Iler task 
Supt. Ernest C. Hartwell, of Buffalo, N. Y., has Supt. P. R. Spencer, of St. Cloud, Minn., has been is said to have been a difficult one but that she has 
accepted a six-year contract at a salary of $11,000 reelected for another two-year term secured a thorough mastery of the same 
for three years, and $12,000 for the last three years. Supt. J. W. Murphy, of El Dorado, Kans., has been Supt. Charles E. MeClure, of Belen, N. Mex. is 
Supt. L. C. Robinson, of Sandpoint, Ida., has been reelected for the next year serving his fourth year as head of the schools. Supt 
reelected at an increased salary Supt. N. N. Nash, of Emmett, Ida., has been re McClure has consented to assume for a second time 
Supt. H. W. Stilwell, of Texarkana, Ark., has been elected for a three-year term, at a salary of $3,500 the direction of the summer courses in school admin 
reelected for a two-year term State Supt. George M. Ford, of West Virginia istration and educational history at the University 
A : f - art Mict ' has announced his candidacy for — eae to the of New Mexico 
Supt Jean Spencer, o Spring Arbor, ich 1a8s office of superintendent of state schools ‘ : ‘ > . 
ina elected for his seventh consecutive term Supt Ww G. B. Bolcom, of Rochester, Minn.. has Supt. ¢ D Lamber on, of Berlin, Wis has been 
. “ ‘ " 7r reelected for the nex three years The salary will 
: Supt. W. O. Lippitt, of Fergus Falls, Minn., has been reelected at a salary of $4,500. — he $3.300 for 1924, $3.400 for 1925. and $3.500 for 1926 
been reelected for the next year at a salary of $3,500 Supt. Paul F. Neverman of Marinette, Wis., will ve el ospeclaae — se pega _— 
Supt. P. M. Vincent, of Stevens Point, Wis., has not return for the year 1924-25. Mr. Neverman’s con _—Prof. Fletcher Harper Swift, of the College of 
bee reelected at an increased salary of $3.500 a year tract expires in July Education, Universit of Minnesota ’ has accepted an 
Mr. S. J. Brainerd has been elected superintendent Mr. B. P. Wilcox, of Bearcreek, Mont has been invitation to deliver addresses on School Finance at 
ot hools at Tulare, Calif for the balance of the elected superintendent of schools at Winlock, Wash the South Dakota State Conference of Boards of Edu 
sc} term Mr. Brainerd succeeds A. W. Ray to succeed S. O. Oistad cation - - — 4 aM, ane a —“~“ Ss. D 
¥ ’ ‘ 0 ri 2 ro Swi wil address the +; F 
: Mr. R. E. Brasure has resigned as superintendent Supt Sebastian Lake, of Sac City, Ia., has been re a at the Wate Cotann ax Gee , a. 
: of ools at Rhinelander, Wis Mr. Brasure had elected for another year Buffalo, on “Adequately Financing a State System of 
| ser i the schools for the past two years Supt B. J Knight of Lamar, Colo., has been re Education 
Henry Buellesfield, of Yankton Ss. D has elected for a term of two years Paul C. Stetson, of Dayton, Ohio, was offered the ! 
hee elected for his fourth term Supt. C. E. Budd, of Landonville, Ohio, has been Grand Rapids, Mich superintendency at $10,000 a 


Dr. Charles H. Chadsey, who served six months n school work 41 years, and 51 in his present position year but declined. Thereupon the Dayton board of 





tendent of schools at Chicago, Ill., has won A bond issue carried by five to one will give him a education reappointed him for three years and in 
i ye fight for his salary during the time he new $170,000 high school creased his salary to above named amount 
a S, lowing a five months’ fight both in the rhe Gettysburg Ohio board of education Lina Supt. John G. Graham, of Huntington, W Va 
I rede oard and in the city hall, Dr. Chadsey was elected W. F Henney as superin endent for three years whose dismissal has beer irged by seventeen prin 
' bores resign and inereased his salary to $2,400 cipals, will be retained Ilis record is pronounced 
i Ur a recent board order, $5.333 was turned over W. L. Stephens has been reelected superintendent “good” by a committee consisting of H. R. Alexander 
' to Dr. Chadsey and the $2,667 was asked as a full of the Long Beach, Calif., schools for a period of four Harry W. Pollock, and T. Holderby. The board pro 
' sett ent of his claim against the board As a result vears at a salary of $7,500, beginning with August 1, poses to protect Superintendent Grah im The com 
of tl ettlement, the forthcoming suit of Dr. Chadsey 1924 The board action was unanimous mittee, however, adds It is our orm conviction that 
will be withdrawn when called Supt. Clayton M. Negus, of Greybull, Wyo., has the differences he —— n th J _ als and the super 
Mr. William R. Hoover. of Marysville, O., has been reelected at a salary of $4,000. During a two intendent cannot be reconclies 
resigned and will devote his entire time to the insur year period Supt. Negus completely revolutionized the R. B. Cousins’ retirement from the superintendency 
ince business Greybull schools, placing them on a program of of the Houston, Texas, schools becomes effective June 


Mr. William A. Gore, of St. Louis. Mo., has been efficiency and economy which has attracted wide at 1 The board of education has several applicants 
bith d rore N 4 ’ i ° 7 . vu . 0 “s ’ . ; 
erects uperintendent of schools at Webster Groves tention in the west under consideration, among them two local principals 
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THE NEW HANDLEY SCHOOL AT WINCHESTER, 


HALSEY 'TAYLOR 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


in beautiful wall types, 
either single, two-part or 
three-part styles 





VA 
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W. R. MacCORNACK, ARCHITECT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


HIS is but one of the many similar institutions through- 
out the country in which Halsey Taylor Drinking 


Fountains have been used. 
because it costs no more to secure the additional and exclu- 
sive Halsey Taylor features — automatic stream control, 
two-stream projector and absolute sanitation. 


It pays to specify the best, 


Besides the 


mechanical excellence of these fountains is the architectural 


beauty possible when specifying this make of fountain. 
Write for special literature! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 523 North Park Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY 
10 East 45th 

PHILADELPHIA 
6224 Greer 

CHICAGO 


Warren, O. 


BRANCHES 
KANSAS CITY 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


16 Cornhill, Room 512 237 Rialto Bldg 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 
N. Jackson St 2131 East Ninth 


Side Stream Automatically Controlled - NonSguirting - ‘)~ Stream Proje 





F. M. Black and J. E 
the board will go 
superintendent 

Supt. H. R. Peterson, of International Falls, Minn 
has been reelected for a three-year term, at increas¢ 
of $300, $500 and $700 respectively 

Supt. M. S. Brooks, of Medford, Mass has been 
reelected for the next year at an increased salary 

Supt G. W Greene, was recently reelected to the 
superintendent of the Buckley (Wash.) schools at a 
salary of $3,240, an increase of $240 over his last year's 
salary Mr. Greene is completing his fou f 
service in the Buckley schools 


Gibson It is not likely that 
outside of the state to secure a 


years 


ALS, 
A 


DEATH OF CHARLES P. 

Mr. Charles P. Mason, secretary of the school board 

at St. Louis, Mo., died Feb. 10 at his home after a 
long illness 


MASON 


Mr. Mason received his education in the St. Louis 
schools He was auditor of the board of education 
from 1901 to 1909 Iie was elected secretary and 


treasurer on July 1, 1909, and had held the office uy 
to the time of his death Mr. Mason was one of the 
leaders in the movement which resulted in the or 
ganization of the National Association of School 
Accounting Officers at Washington, in 1909 He made 
several periodical contributions in the form of papers 
on the preparation and administration of 
budgets 


school 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—The Hamilton, Ohio. board of education elected 
the following officers President, E. B. Hughes: vice 
president, C. M. Eikenberry; clerk, Charles Holdefer 

-The Seattle Washington board of edueation 
elected Dr. Caspar W. Sharpless as its president 
Superintendent T. R. Cole was reelected for a period 
of three years 

Roy F. Hall, president of the Rockford, Ill... board 
of education, resigned as the result of a squabble 
over high school athletics The adjustment of the 
squabble restores J. O Marberry as principal of the 
high school, with full authority over athletics 

Principal William J. MeGrath has been nominated 
by the board of superintendents of New York City 
to serve as assistant to Eugene Nifenecker, who is 
the director of research statistics for the 
system 

—John H. Henderson was elected school controller 
by the Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education at a salary 
of $4,000 per year 


school 








The board of education of ¢ 
ippointed Howard Robinson as se 
ceeds the late James N. Hess 
Mrs. B. B. White, of Terre Haute 
first woman to 


serve as president of the 
of education. Mrs. White has had a varied experience 


irksburg 


retary 


Ind 
wal board 


Pa., has Mr. T. Hicks Fort has been elected president 
He suc the school board at Columbus, Ga 
Mr. J. DD. MeCollister, secretary of the 
is the board of Davenport, Ia., for the past 25 years, 


in public service and has written frequently for local ing secretary 
newspapers She attributes her interest in public ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 
service to the influence of her father, who pointed out : me : "gy vee a 
the importance of service to the community President Asa Royce of the Platteville, Wis., 
Mr. John E. Byrnes. acting business manager of mal school, was elected president of the 
the Chicago board of education for the past nine Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
months, has been elected to the position for a full Michael Donovan, principal of the Crosby 
term of four years, at a salary of $12,000 per annum. school, New Haven, Connecticut, was elected president 
The selection of Mr. Byrnes will make possible an of the headmasters’ club of Connecticut 
entire reorganization of the business department and cers include Principal James Moore of Bridgeport, 
the establishment of a more unified department Mr. vice-president, and Louis P. Slade of New 
James Cummings, chief clerk, was appointed to sue secretary -treasurer Principal James Moody 
ceed F. W. Krengel as assistant business manager Britain was named as chairman of the interscholastic 
Mr. Charles Stuart has been elected ‘esident, and ithletic committee. and Principal Walter Spencer 
Mr. M. L. Palmer vice-president of the board at Lin Commercial High School, New Haven 
coln, Neb 


Mr. Everett Veerman has been employed as ag 
Il 
Mr. John Alden has been elected president of the 


sistant secretary of the board at Pekin 


school board at Rockford, III 





CHAS. P. MASON 
Late Secretary of the St. Louis 
Board of Education 


Mo., 


City and Town Superintendents’ Association. 
MeCullum superintendent of the 
schools, was elected vice-president, and W. 


superintendent of schools at Swayzee, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. The new members of the execu 
Wetherow, Laporte; 


tive committees ire E B 
Smith, Greenfield; J. F. Wiley, Elkhart; G 
shire, Princeton, and N. F. Hutchison, Salem 


CHATS DURING RECESS 


Helen Clark, a_ teacher, 


Helen does. 


Here is a pretty pickle! 


asked that body to resign. 
comply and ordered a bond issue for 
school. 


ling wood. 


has been made. 


The school board of Newton, Ia., has denied 
the use of the junior high school auditorium to 


the Ku Klux Klan. 











202 Baltimore Bldg 


ctor 


signed on March 15. Mr. John Baumgartner, assistant 
secretary for the past two years, has been made act- 


Other offi 


L. W. Keeler, superintendent of the Michigan City 
Indiana, schools, was elected president of the Indiana 
G 


Jeffersonville 
E. Derby 


was asked by the 
Orient, Long Island, school board to resign be- 
cause she smoked cigarettes and wore knickers. 
Then she convinced the school board that her 
contract did not mention cigarettes or knickers 
and the board permitted her to remain. 
haps the board smokes the same brand 


During a cold snap 
the water pipes burst in the school at Salt Creek. 
Ill., and the farmers, blaming the school board, 
The board refused to 


Now the taxpayers refuse to vote for 
the bond issue unless the board members get out. 


A Chicago schoolhouse was recently sold for 
$47.50, the price representing its value for kind- 
And now Chicago is building a $4,- 
000,000 high school just to show what progress 
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Hundreds of schools are now saving money by a plan which is 


en cutting wash room expenses to a new low figure. Clip and mail 

pet the attached coupon for full particulars. 

_ In “Public Service” towels we have a junior size, made for school 

of use. These towels are like dry linen inasmuch as they are made 

ity to “rub—don’t blot” and have a reinforced hem which prevents 

G. dis tearing and ensuing waste. THEY GO FURTHER — COST 

ple Sagi LESS. | as 

4 

— By using “No-Waste” Toilet Tissue in “No-Waste” Cabinets, | 

t which we lease without charge to schools, you will save an addi- Gea ] 
. tional 20% to 30%. 7 al Paper | 

ti National Paper Products are prophylactically clean. They con- / Products 

be- tain no old converted waste newspapers. Fresh, clean, new spruce f ©o., 42 Fur- | 

rs. wood only is used in their manufacture THEY PROTECT / Pca om Sones 59 ' 

ne HEALTH. Write today for samples and money saving plan. ai rs ; uaa i 

“ F , without obligation te 

nat NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY oy oman prers that vou | 

42 Furnace St.. Carthage, N. Y. y, we will be glad te have you de so. | 

lap . Please send samples and fall infor- 

ek. Representatives in all cities mation, per your offer in the American | 

rd, 4 School Board Journal. 

to e A 2 © I ines cin icne vans cabesiee 
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: | Sign and Mail this Coupon—= ) 
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Clifton Park Senior-Junior 
High School, Baltimore, Md. 


-— 










~—~ . 
Architect: ; a - — ; 

Josias Pennington, : We “a ae {| 
Baltimore mmm mi AF HiT wnt 


Heatg. & Ventilating Engr: 
R. B. Kimbel, New Y ork. 
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Reed Filtered Air 
q for Clifton Park 
—— High School 


LEAN, pure air at minimum cost for 

A the ventilation of this modern high 
school is insured by Reed Air Filters. 

Reed Air Filters (patented )areguaranteed 


Let us make this Free Test to remove 97% of all dust, soot and air- 
Our neares *~presentative wi ; . : ° 
be ar an ri ge emg eg borne bacteria. Made in standard units to 
itative E. Vernon Hill Test - . . ° 
in See Ais Gealite. Me fit any ventilating system without re- 





obligation. 


modeling. 

Lowest in first cost and first cost is last 
cost. No moving parts—nothing to wear 
out, repair or adjust. 

Sold on the ““Try Before You Buy Plan.”’ 
The proof is in the use. Send coupon 
for the informative booklet, ‘‘Are You 
Interested In Clean Air?’’ 


REED AIR FILTER COMPANY, Inc. 
618 Barret Ave., Louisville, Ky. 50 Church St. New York City 


Offices in Prinetpal Cites 


Reed Air 


OOOO SOHO O OHO OHS Se Se Se Se Ss SoS Se SeS+ See +See oS eSeSeSee 





| TRAGE * f , MARK 
A& piicatio® >. 
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° . . » 7 ce - 4 : —* 
Note: SIGN ON THE “*REED AtR’’ DOTTED LINE e-esocesevesee FOR CLEAN AIR AT MINIMUM COST 
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_ What Dunham Heating does for har 


} BD gh ssicveny Heating Service has a notable record in curing hard-to-heat schools where the 
original steam heating system has proved inadequate or where it was not installed in ac- 
cordance with the advanced standards recommended by C. A. Dunham Co. 





If your school is in this hard-to-heat class, Mr. Superintendent, Dunham Specifications will, if 


—fill every radiator with steam. 
—cure knocks and pounds which now distract students and interfere with the work of teachers. 
—remove all condensate from radiators. 
—reduce coal bills to a noticeable degree. 
—eliminate hissing, leaking air valves which sputter and waste steam. 
—banish valve troubles due to leaky control valves. 


Your existing heating equipment can be made over at small cost to conform to Dunham Speci- 
May we work with you toward this improvement? 
tion, yet may result in widespread economies. 


Sixty branch and local sales offices of C. A. Dunham Co. in the United States and Canada bring 
Dunham Heating Service as close to your office as your telephone. 
for the address of our representative in your city. 


d-to-heat schools 


Your inquiry involves no obliga- 


Consult your telephone directory 
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THE 
AGAINST OUTSIDE 
ING REQUIREMENTS 


VALUE OF ELECTROZONE AS 


AIR IN HEAT- 


The Air Conditioning and Engineering Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., has recently compiled 
sufficient data from the records of the St. Louis 
schools to show the amount of heating surface 
in tempering, heater and reheater coils in use 
before the adoption of electrozone, and the 
amount now used with electrozone ventilation. 
The figures quoted are significant, in that all 
the St. Louis schools are of the same size, as 
far as capacity and contents of buildings are 
concerned, so that a heating plant designed for 
one school would heat practically any standard 
building of the Class A type. The following 
table is used to show the difference in heating 
requirements: 


Table I. Heater Surface in St. Louis Schools 
Old Style Plan Electrozone Plan 
School Sq. Ft. School Sq. Ft. 
Mason veeeeesee 7987 Woodward .4539.5° 
Dewey ..7363 Lincoln .. 8893.5 
Scruggs . . 7368 fe err ... .4185.5° 


*The Woodward and Long Schools are provided with 
tempering coils, hence the increase over the Lincoln 
branch, where no tempering coils are used. The tem 
Pering coil at the Woodward, through two heating 
seasons, has never had steam on it This is due to 
the heat reclaimed by the stack intake 
_ Vento radiation under the old style plan, it 
IS pointed out, has cost the school system al- 
most $1 per square foot erected. A clear idea 
of the saving in radiation under the new plan 
may be obtained by a study of the table. It is 
also emphasized that  electrozone-ventilating 
Systems are operated with one-half the boiler 
Capacity necessary under the old style plan. The 
following table shows the saving in boiler ca- 
pacity under the new plan: 


Table Il. Comparative Study of Boiler Capacity 
Under the Two Plans 


Old Style Plan Electrozone Plan 


School Boiler School Boiler 
BD. iv kcsssvens 2-66” x18’ Woodward ......1-66”x18’ 
54-4” tubes 54-4” tubes 

150 H. P. each 100 H. P. 

Dewey . +. -2-66”x18’ Lincoln ..........1-66”x18’ 
54-4” tubes 54-4” tubes 

150 H. P. each 100 H. P. 

Scruggs* dn” meerrrerre TS 1-66” x18’ 
70-4” tubes 54-4” tubes 

150 H. P 100 H. P. 

Walbridge ......1-66”x18’ 

54-4” tubes 

100 H. P. 

*Only twelve rooms were built for this school at 
the time. The boilers were intended to take care of 
this number of rooms only. The intention was to 


install the other boiler when the rest of the building 
was completed. The complete complement of heating 
coils was installed as reference to the preceding table 
shows. 


In practically all of the buildings under the 
old style plan, two boilers of approximately 150 
H. P. each were used. In the buildings employ- 
ing the electrozone plan, there is provided one 
100 H. P. boiler for each structure. Based on 
current estimates, the boilers are worth about 
$30 per horsepower erected. 

Electrozone equipment installed in these 
buildings is estimated to be worth $1,200, while 
the saving in boilers and heating surface is 
about $6,000, making a net saving in favor of 
the electrozone plan of $4,200. 

HEALTH OF THE TEACHER 

A recent issue of the Kane County, III., 
School News contains ten health guideposts for 
teachers, suggested by Miss Florence A. Sher- 
man, assistant state medical inspector at Al- 
bany, N. Y. Miss Sherman urges that teachers 
get the health point of view, have a physical 
examination once a year, and acquire and prac- 
tice daily health habits before attempting to 
teach them. The ten points are as follows: 

1. Sleep—Plenty of sleep, from 7 to 9 hours 
of uninterrupted sleep, should be assured. 
Abundance of fresh air should be allowed in the 
sleeping room. 

2. Baths—Take a hot and cold sectional 
bath daily, on rising. This consists of rubbing 
the entire body in sections: (1) Face and neck; 


“Boldface is ours.”’ 








(2) arms; (3) trunk; (4) legs; first with a very 
hot cloth, then lightly with one wrung out of 
cold water. Dry body with a rough towel. This 
is a cleansing and stimulating bath. Reaction 
is always- pleasant. Five minutes should be 
allowed for it. At bedtime, twice weekly, use 
a warm tub bath. 
Select Foods Carefully 


3. Foods—The human body is a wonderful 
machine. Irregularity in meals, badly selected 
foods, and lack of careful mastication disturb 
its activities. Foods should be carefully se- 
lected as to values and balance. Leafy green 
vegetables, fruits, milk and cereals should play 
an important part in the daily diet. 

4. Water drinking—Sixty per cent of the 
body structure is water, which is constantly be- 
ing lost. It is important that enough water is 
taken to replace this and wash out body waste. 
Seven to eight glasses daily are necessary to 
adults. Not only does it carry away waste but 
it lessens fatigue products, which are most 
marked in the last hour of the forenoon and 
last three hours of the afternoon. The hours 
for drinking are 11 o’clock in the morning, 3, 
4 and 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and two glasses 
during the evening and one on rising. This is 
an important health measure. 

5. Mouth hygiene—Visit your dentist every 
six months in order to prevent trouble. Prac- 
tice mouth hygiene daily, at least night and 
morning. Use a medium stiff brush and a good 
dental cream. Always rinse the mouth care- 
fully after brushing with warm water or some 
mild antiseptic solution. 

6. Fresh air—Get plenty of it night and day, 
take some out of door exercise daily. At least 
one hour a day is desirable. Take a sun bath 
whenever possible. Practice deep breathing. 
Take at least six deep breaths, exhaling slowly. 
Repeat this at least three times during your 
outdoor hour. 

7. Toilet habits—Regular toilet habits are 
imperative to health, always in the morning 
and possibly at bedtime. Do not let irregulari- 
ties receive lack of attention. Regular habits 
do much to keep this function normal. 

Rest at Noon Hour 

8. Rest—Rest for at least 10 minutes during 

the noon hour. Lie down if possible and relax. 
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and many more. 

















PLATE 4375N 


lever handle, self-closing 


for filling glass or pitcher. 
nickel plated. 








Vitreous china drinking fountain has 
faucet, concealed 
regulator, vitreous china bubbler and goose neck spout 
All metal parts heavily 


Our catalogue is sent free on request. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


combination 
pressure 


Edwardsville, 
Illinois 


Economy in plumbing fixtures, like value, is determined 
primarily, not by what they cost, but by their utility, 
economy in operation and service. 


Plumbing Fixtures combine all these features— 
Every honc(y 
its kind and reflects in every detail the endeavor to make 
ach a product of the utmost in utility and durability, one 
that will insure efficiency and economy in operation and 
absolute satisfaction in use. 

That we have succeeded is best attested to by the fact 

that “ MOMC()” Plumbing Fixtures have now been used 

in the schools throughout the country for over 45 years. 


Fixture is the finest of 


St. Louis, 
Missouri 














Pioneer Manufacturers o 
Plumbing fixtures /orSchools 








After school go home and remove clothing and 
lie down for an hour or half an hour before sup- 
per or dinner. 

9. Recreation—Recreation is essential to 
health. A good play, movie, concert, dancing 
class, or card party once a week is a good in- 
vestment, healthwise, mentally, and physically. 
Recreation in the open should be taken when- 
ever possible. Walking is one of the best forms 
of exercise. 

10. Posture—Normal poise of body in stand- 
ing, walking and sitting is necessary to health. 
Normal functioning is impossible without this. 
Sensible, healthful clothing is a requisite for 
good posture. Avoid tight clothing, wear sensi- 
ble shoes with low, broad heels, flexible shanks, 
straight inside lines, which allow plenty of toe 
spread. 

—The American Child Health Association 
has begun a survey of the national health with 
the aim of providing a comprehensive, accurate 
picture of municipal and community health 
conditions throughout the country. The sur- 
vey is being conducted in 84 cities of the 
country, with a population from 40,000 to 70,000 
and represents the conditions in 31 states of 
the union. In the survey, the number and ac- 
tivities of playgrounds, public clinic and nurs- 
ing services, cleanliness of food, milk and water 
supplies will be noted. 


A questionnaire has been prepared to be filled 
out by children in the grammar grades of the 
public schools. The replies will comprise a 
cross section of the living statistics of the child- 
hood of the nation. It will be known just how 
the children eat, bathe, sleep and play. 

The survey is being conducted under the di- 
rection of Courtney Dinwiddie. 


—Worcester, Mass. Seven additional nurses 
have been employed to aid in the work of caring 
for the health of school children. It is planned 
to increase the number still further in the fu- 
ture so that there shall be one nurse to each 
two thousand children. 


_A ten-year campaign for the arrest of tu- 
berculosis in children was begun on January 
21st, when Health Commissioner E. R. Kelley 
of Massachusetts filed with the legislature a re- 


port recommending an expenditure of $500,000 
and the examination of more than 200,000 chil- 
dren of the state. Dr. Kelley estimated that 
there were about 9,000 children who suffered 
from the disease unknown to themselves or 
their parents. 

The bureau of child hygiene of the New 
York department of health has initiated a sys- 
tem for encouraging the physical examination 
of pre-school children. Principals of schools 
request that parents bring to the schools during 
May and June all children who will be of school 
age in September. At this time, a physician 
makes an examination of the child in the pres- 
ence of the mother, who is advised of any de- 
fects found. Nurses will follow up the children 
to see if the advice has been followed and to 
offer further instructions. 

-During 1922 there were 18,868 cases of 
diphtheria in New York state. The state de- 
partment of health supplies the anti-toxin to 
any school physician free of charge. Dr. 
Mathias Nicoll, Jr., state commissioner of 
health, says: ‘Much has been said of the 
Schick test. This test, which is somewhat com- 
plicated, merely determines which children are 
susceptible to diphtheria. It has no preventive 
value and is usually unnecessary among children 
under 10 years of age, since most of them may 
be assumed to be susceptible.” 

A dental survey of all pupils enrolled in the 
schools of Anna, Ill., was recently conducted 
by local dentists, assisted by the school nurse 
and the regular teachers. 

The survey revealed that 80.4 per cent of the 
pupils had from one to seventeen cavities, that 
22.8 per cent had abscesses or roots in need of 
extraction, that 44.9 per cent had calculus, and 
that 16.5 per cent had dirty teeth. 

All of the examinations were free and the 
plan simple. Each child was given a dental 
card with instruction to secure from his own 
dentist an appointment outside of school hours. 
As a result of the inspections, a large per cent 
of the pupils have had the necessary dental 
work performed. 

—More than sixty per cent of the 24,000,000 
children estimated to be enrolled in elementary 
and secondary schools of the United States 


Davenport, Iowa 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Houston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


BRANCHES 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 


have substantial eye defects, acording to a re- 
cent report of the Eyesight Conservation Coun- 
cil of America. Thousands of children suffer 
from eye strain and are forced to discontinue 
their education. Poor eyesight has proven to 
be an important associate cause of backward- 
ness, stupidity and laziness among students. 

A survey made by the council shows that only 
twenty states have statutes providing for eye 
tests and only thirteen states have mandatory 
laws for all districts. The number of school 
children receiving visual tests is estimated con- 
servatively at one-third. Areas in which the 
work is supervised by state authorities are 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, District of Columbia and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

The school board of New York City has 
voted to discontinue the free dental clinics 
maintained in public school buildings for more 
than twenty years. The work of the clinics 
is to be taken over by the school nurses. They 
will examine the teeth and recommend that 
necessary dental work be done by the family 
dentist. Hereafter dental work will not be done 
in the schools. 

Hoboken, N. J. The board has appointed a 
committee to undertake a study of the medical 
inspection department with a view of reducing 
the personnel and reorganizing the work of the 
department. It is the board’s purpose to effect 
an economy by having a smaller staff of doc- 
tors and nurses, with each member in charge of 
a larger field and giving more time to the work 
assigned. A few members of the staff, well 
paid, it has been pointed out, is much better 
than many members poorly paid and doing a 
comparatively small amount of work. 


The school board of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
called a halt on the architects who are prepar- 
ing plans for the new Lang Avenue school be- 
cause they exceed by $80,000 the appropriations. 
The architects hold that the general plans as 
prepared by W. B. Ittner, the expert, make it 
impossible to keep within the original amount 
appropriated. Mr. Ittner has been requested to 


revise the plans. 
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Why teachers have stopped 
doing janitor work! 


ie schools equipped with “The American System,” the teacher 
is not required to open and close windows and vents, to adjust 
radiators or to be concerned with the thermometer. 









































Rn The heating and ventilating of the class room is controlled, with- 
an out her attention, either automatically or from one central point 
ntinue by a long distance temperature reading device. In the latter case 
how sliding indicators show the janitor when all rooms are up to 70°. 
ward- ae ; ; J a E 
nts. He can feed air of the same or different temperature into every 
t only room of the building at the same time. 
r eye 
nn Warmed, purified and humidified air from outdoors is con- 
1 con- stantly replacing that of the class room. There are no drafts. 
h the 
= ) Lower initial cost is but one economy you will enjoy by install- 
raskKa, 
vaaie. ing “The American System” in your school. Any type of fuel 
d the or fuel oil may be burned in its heaters. These are constructed 
« ae exclusively of cast iron which will not rust and which is more 
clinics durable than steel under fire. 

more . . ; 
moe One responsible company of forty years’ standing, through its 

that representatives, engineers and installs ‘The American System.” 
family 
» done 

om 
aia The American Foundry and Furnace Co. 
jucin 
of the BLOOMINGTON -- ILLINOIS 
effect 
f doc- Representatives giving Complete Service 
rge of 
3 work American Foundry & Furnace ( John H. Kitchen 4 Co., Kansas City, Mo. Texas Heating & Ventilating Co. 
Bloomington, I Milwaukee, Wis Michigan Warming & Ventilating Co. Fort Worth, Texas 
, well Los Angeles,Cal. St. Paul, Minn Grand Rapids, Mich. E. B. Hughes, Gooding, Idaho 
better American Heating & Ventilating Co. Atlantic Heating & Engineering Co. International Sales C rporation 
ing a rm. “— me bes: ent asi g Ce. ve U.S ieee g 'B he. dasbe State — aha ‘ P a 
¢ eland,O Pole Memphis, Tenn 
Case Furnace Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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STEEL LOCKERS 








Sanitary! Attractive! 


\ll radiators in the Jetferson 
School are supported from the 





wall, well off the floor, by ke-Z 
Radiator Hlangers. Note ample 
space underneath for quick, thor- 
ough cleaning; also the trim, at 
tractive appearance of the radi 


e hidden when in 
? 


ns and see vour heating contract 
OT EXPENSIVE 


HEALY-RUFF CO. 


Dept. 17 Minneapolis, Minn. 























RADIATOR HANGER 
= USE -_ — 
You may have a number of 
pupils housed in temporary 


quarters pending your plans for Fire DRILLS MAy SAVE LIVES 


a new building. BUT— 




















There is no need for their doing 
without lockers in the interim. 
Durand Steel Lockers are easily 





moved and rearranged without 
damage. 





You need the lockers now, 
and will need more every year, 
especially while the present Ww 
tremendous demand for school- They « 




















ing remains unsatisfied. cilia telormas eete 1, Sate, aan, Oe ae 
clogged Phe children slide quickly to safety Your school is 
Durand Steel Lockers have pS copes lived galing. eal srna oro eglect ame. 
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negligible depreciation. You run Ng Teggy Bee AE Reg om te Potter 
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You give careful attention to the 
choice of a curriculum and the hir- 
ing of teachers. 


Do you give just as close super- 
vision to the many practical details 
which constantly arise and which 
determine the business efficiency of 
your administration? Such details 
as the preservation of floors, choice 
of the proper paint for school inte- 
riors, repair of a leaky roof, etc. 
These details are an important part 
of your responsibility, too. 


Dustless, wearproof floors 


An ordinary concrete floor fills the 
air with a fine, harsh dust that is 
injurious to pupils and hard on 
clothing and equipment. This dust 
is a sign of floor wear—an omen of 
the approaching need for repairs. 


If you treat either a new or 
an old concrete floor with LA- 


PIDOLITH, however, you will 
have a floor surface like granite. 
LAPIDOLITH is a liquid chemi- 
cal that penetrates the concrete 
grain, and by combining with the 
free lime forms a crystalline com- 
pound that is hard as flint. It can 
be applied over night. 


If your floors are of wood an ap- 
plication of LIGNOPHOL will 
prevent them from splintering, rot- 
ting, and drying out. LIGNO- 
PHOL is a preservative that re- 
stores the natural oil and gums of 
the wood. 


Repaint with water 


If you paint halls, auditoriums, and 
recitation rooms with CEMCOAT, 
the gloss enamel paint, you will 
have bright, cheery interiors. CEM- 
COAT is an economical paint, be- 
cause a washing readily removes 
all dirt, finger-prints and pencil- 
marks, making it look like new. It 








Teachers and textbooks aren’t enough 


can be washed again and again. 
Furthermore, CEMCOAT covers 
more surface and stays white long 
after other paints turn yellow. 


For study halls or library the 
soft, restful mellow tone of SONO- 
TINT is just the thing. It is wash- 
able, too. Both CEMCOAT and 
SONOTINT are made in white 
and colors. 


Stop those leaks 


If a roof leaks it is not necessary 
to go to the expense of re-roofing. 
Just brush on STORMTIGHT, the 
thick elastic compound that can be 
applied over any material, in any 
kind of weather. Applied over the 
entire roof, STORMTIGHT gives 
you a waterproof surface that lasts 
for years. 


If you have difficulty in obtaining 
the above products locally, write us 
direct. Send for literature. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Ave., 


New York City 




















SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 
(Continued from Page 85) 

luncheons, club or smaller group meetings, 
dances, or any other social gathering on school 
nights” is the contention made by Superintend- 
ent S. T. Neveln of Austin, Minnesota. He 
adds: “Bigger and more vital problems con- 
cerned with evening hours should receive the 
attention of the parents. We need not only 
the cooperation of parents, but also that of city 
authorities—the police matron and others, where 
certain extreme cases are concerned.” 

School Problem of Growing Suburbs 

Suburban villages in many instances are made 
up of business and professional people who are 
active in the neighboring city, and who seek 
the quiet of a semi-rural life, but who are ex- 
tremely exacting as to the quality of schools 
to which they send their children. When such 
villages are given to exceptional spurts of 
growth the school problem becomes a most com- 
plex one. 

Euclid, Ohio, a suburb of Cleveland, had a 
population of 3,300 in 1920 and 7,000 in 1923, 
the teaching force jumping from 32 to 75 with 
an enrollment of 1,856, of which 445 are in the 
high school. The sum of $8,000,000 was ex- 
pended during the past four years in new build- 
ings. 

Superintendent W. A. Franks, who is enthusi- 
astic, energetic and circumspect, backed by a 
high-class board of education, not only met the 
situation at every turn, but succeeded in hold- 
ing the schools to high standards. In addition 
to the regular courses, music, physical culture, 
manual training, adult education, accelerated, 
and retardation classes, etc., have been fostered. 

In New Britain, Connnecticut, the question 
of removing schools from streets where the 
traffic is heavy to quieter zones has arisen. A 
local newspaper says that while this idea is 
sound it nevertheless follows that “the only sure 
way to minimize the danger to school children 
is that previously emphasized here. Teach 
them, in the schools, the necessity for thought 
and care whenever they approach a highway 
anywhere, whether near or far from the school- 
house.” 

—-The state attorney of Connecticut has called 
upon the city of Waterbury to restore to the 


treasury without delay, funds obained by the 
board through over-enumeration of school chil- 
dren. The excess covers a period of ten years 
and is estimated at $100,000. The situation was 
brought about through careless or inaccurate 
enumerations, some 10,000 names being entered 
as duplicates or fictitious. The names of some 
children were found to be repeated as many as 
five times in a single list. 

-William McAndrew, Chicago’s new school 
superintendent, is in large demand by civic 
societies and newspaper interviewers. He has 
manifested caution on promise and performance. 
When he made his first appearance before a 
local commerce body he proposed the question: 
“How do you think we can more directly serve 
the city, the state, the nation?” The Chicago 
Post, in commenting on this attitude, says: “By 
one sentence, he has disarmed the type of de- 
structive critic who likes nothing better than 
to declaim about an existing evil but cannot 
suggest a remedy for it. And by the same sen- 
tence, Mr. McAndrew has given a promise that 
progress, rather than pedagogical aloofness, 
will be given preference in the Chicago public 
school system during his regime.” 

—Superintendent A. E. Kraybill of Potts- 
town, Pa., in a report to the board of education 
lays stress on the importance of protecting the 
superintendent against loss of time in re- 
sponding to personal and telephone questions 
involving mere detail matters. These can be 
answered by a person with mature judgment 
and who is familiar with the details of the en- 
tire system. He says: “I do not consider it 
wise to have the superintendent spend his time 
in the office to answer these routine questions 
when there is so much more important work 
that he ought to do and can do.” 

~-On March 27th, the public schools of 
Wheeling, W. Va., commemorated the 75th an- 
niversary of the establishment of public schools 
for white children, the first to be established 
in the states which later became the Southern 
Confederacy. The schools for colored children 
were established in 1866, a few months before 
the adoption of the fourteenth amendment to 
the constitution, hence the first school for col- 
ored youth in the South. The program for the 
day comprised a parade in the afternoon and 


literary exercises in the evening. 

—The pupils of the Marinette, Wisconsin, 
schools went on a strike and paraded the streets 
of the city when it was learned that the school 
board accepted Superintendent Ware’s resigna- 
tion to take effect March 1. The cause of the 
trouble is laid to a fist fight between the super- 
intendent and a janitor. Public sentiment is 
divided on the retention of the superintendent. 

—President Fred Dohrmann of San Fran- 
cisco’s board of education, in introducing Super- 
intendent John Marr Gwinn to a public audi- 
ence, said: “Mr. Gwinn has the unanimous sup- 
port of the board. The superintendent cannot 
be expected to settle everything in 24 hours or 
in 24 weeks after he assumes his office. The 
main functions of a superintendent are to set 
up standards, aims, goals; to furnish stimulus 
to others engaged in the task, and to direct 
the activities along channels which lead to the 
desired objectives.” Mr. Gwinn declined to 
answer his critics directly, explaining that “a 
school superintendent’s reputation is made not 
so much by what he says as by what he doesn’t 
say.” 

‘The many striking misfortunes which have 
come to our notice in the recent past, affecting 
the health and physical well-being of teachers, 
due to illness or injury, impel. us to the belief 
that the Emergency Loan Fund should be 
warmly supported,” said Superintendent R. G. 
Jones of Cleveland, recently. “I do not need 
to cite instances of unexpected adversity which 
may come to us. The strongest of us may suf- 
fer mental, physical or economic misfortune; 
we may be injured in traffic; the demands of 
the home may become heavy; there may be un- 
expected losses from a variety of causes.” 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board will 
shortly take up the matter of eliminating eighth 
grade diplomas in the public schools. President 
Loyal Durand favored the granting of certifi- 
cates of admission to high schools in place of 
diplomas of graduation. 

—The school board of Chicago has created 
three additional positions in the superinten- 
dent’s cabinet at a cost of $22,100 a year. 

—Uniformity of requirements in transporta- 
tion of students to and from schools by school 
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HIGH SCHOOL, HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 


6 ears above building contains one of our installations of the smaller and 
simpler type, including our Style B80F Program Clock as shown at 


the right, and bells operated from transformer. 


No matter how simple or how complex and extensive your require- 


ments may be, there is a Landis System suited to your needs. 


serving schools of all sizes and kinds including those who are using up- 
wards of one hundred secondary clocks and bells as well as the smaller 


buildings using a simple program system. 


Let us explain the advantages of Landis equipment and Landis serv- 


ice. Write our nearest office for catalog and estimate. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


423 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Saree 


Electric Time 


Program Clock 
Systems 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


We are 














districts has been effected in an order issued by 
State Supt. John Callahan, calling upon county 
officials to observe the regulations and report 
results. 

~Missouri had 44 more schools during the 
school year 1922-23 than in 1921-22, according 
to figures submitted by the state education de- 
partment. ‘there were 811 high schools and 
schools doing high school work in the state dur- 
ing 1922-23. It is estimated that fifty or more 
high schools will be added to the list by Sep- 
tember, 1924. 

More than 22,000,000 children were enrolled 
in the schools of the United States with 700,000 
teachers in charge of classes, during the past 
year, according to a report of the U. S. Bureau 
otf Education. The total cost of education in 
all the states last year was $1,000,000,000. 

—Radio for establishing contact between the 
public and its schools has been introduced for 
the first time in New York City by Supt. Wm. 
L. Ettinger. A broadcasting program includ- 
ing intimate bits of school policy and work and 
aims of the pupils themselves has been pre- 
pared. 

—The school authorities of Dayton, O., have 
taken steps toward the adoption of a ten-year 
prosperity program. The program is intended 
to anticipate the needs of the schools during the 
specified period and is to be in charge of a com- 
mittee appointed by the president of the board. 

—High school education in Illinois has made 
great strides during the last ten years, accord- 
ing to a report of the state education depart- 
ment. Increases averaging more than one hun- 
dred per cent in attendance, enrollment, num- 
ber of graduates and teachers were made dur- 
ing this period. The enrollment during this 
period increased from 76,085 pupils in 1913 to 
162,639 in 1922, a gain of 113.76 per cent. The 
number of graduates increased from 10,898 to 
19,626 per year during the same period, a gain 
of 80.80 per cent. The cost of high schools per 
pupil was more than doubled in the period, in- 
creasing from $58.92 to $127.15 a year or 115.80 
per cent. ; ee 

—The Iowa law governing the organization of 
school boards in school townships and rural in- 
dependent districts and changing the date of 
the annual election of the county board of edu- 
cation has been amended and its provisions are 


now in general effect. Members of county 
boards are chosen in the spring for three-year 
terms, and the board elects the county superin- 
tendent. Where a vacancy occurs, it is filled 
by the board by special appointment, until the 
next annual meeting is held. 

The program of the state education de- 
partment of Tennessee for the next year in- 
cludes provisions for a minimum school term 
of eight months in each county, a mandatory 
minimum tax rate for schools, better trained and 
better paid teachers, and the conservation of 
natural resources. 

The lowa legislature has adopted an amend- 
ment of the school law reducing the amount 
which school districts may spend per pupil, for 
school purposes. Under the amended law, con- 
solidated districts are reduced from $100 to $90 
and unconsolidated districts from $80 to $70. 

Radio sets are to be installed in all San 
Francisco schools upon the order of the board 
of education. One set has been set up in the 
new Galileo high school. 

—The school board of West Orange, N. J., 
has ruled that dances may not be held in the 
schools unless competent chaperones are in at- 
tendance. The rule was the result of a custard 
pie episode during which a new stage curtain 
was smeared with pie hurled by a student. 

The school board of Hoboken, N. J.. has 
refused the use of one of the school auditoriums 
for a fraternity dance. The board pointed out 
that fraternities are barred from the schools 
under the state regulations. 

A sight conservation class has been estab- 
lished at the Buchanan school, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Four national organizations, including the 
National Educational Association, the United 
States Bureau of Education, and others have 
united in a special campaign to eliminate 5,000,- 
000 illiterate adults in the country. It is pointed 
out that Boston has 24,524 illiterates, Phila- 
delphia has 58,631, and that New York City has 
more illiterates than Mississippi or Alabama. 
The state has one-tenth of the illiterates of the 
country. 

Electors at an annual meeting may fix the 
salary of a teacher, and the school board is 
bound by such regulation, according to an opin- 
ion of the deputy attorney general of Wisconsin. 





Where the meeting is in proper form and the 
salary officially set, such action is binding on 
the board and it cannot order another salary 
scale. 

Ruling that a school board can not be made 
an agency of any private financial institution 
or person in the turthering of business or prof- 
its, the district court of Mason City, la., has 
made permanent the injunction against the First 
National Bank penny banking system. The 
court held that the combined contracts between 
Thrift, Inc., the First National Bank and the 
school board are illegal and beyond the power 
of the defendant board to authorize. It also 
held that a contract is unnecessary for the 
carrying out of any proposed thrift plan. 

A movement has been begun in the Chicago 
schools to replace truant ofticers with visiting 
teachers, a few of whom are already employed 
in the work. Dr. John D. Robertson has called 
attention to the duplication of work by visiting 
teachers, truant officers and school nurses. He 
urges that a common standard of requirements 
be outlined so that the duties of the three of- 
ficers may be combined. 

Power to regulate the opening and closing 
of schools lies entirely with local school authori- 
ties and not with the state board of education, 
according to a ruling of Commissioner A. B. 
Meredith of Connecticut. It appears that the 
commissioner had received numerous requests 
that public schools be prohibited from opening 
on daylight saving time. His reply to the ques- 
tion raised is explanatory of the board’s power 
in the controversy. 

The expulsion of a number of students in 
the high school at Westfield, N. J., has been rec- 
ommended as a result of an inquiry into recent 
acts of vandalism in the school. The pupils to 
be dismissed were involved in the third offense 
of a series of vandal acts. 


The school board at Little Rock, Ark., has 
adopted a resolution urging parents to cooper- 
ate with the health department and the board 
in immunizing small children from diphtheria. 
Bulletins have been distributed in the schools, 
asking that parents signify their intention of 
having the child immunized by the family phy- 
sician or at the public health clinic. 
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| Model C Electrically operated G&G Hoist in use at Illinois 
E. D. Jones, Cons. Engineer. 
This is same type of Hoist as in use at Albany High School. 


Central R. R. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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HE G&G electrically operated Hoist in the Albany High 
School (Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects) is one of 988 } 
G&G Hoists installed in public schools in 40 different 

states. ‘ 


Why is G&G Ash Removal Equipment in use in nearly 1000 \ 
schools, and why is it being specified for so many new buildings? 
Here are the reasons: 


DEPENDABILITY: G&G ash removal equipment 


may be depended upon to do 
its work day in and day out over a long period of years. This 
is possible because the apparatus is properly constructed, and is 
made of rugged materials throughout with a liberal factor of 
safety of eight. 


SAFETY: It is highly essential that the sidewalk open- 


| 
ing leading to cellar be fully protected so that 





the sidewalk opening is in a school yard where children play, 
and there are times when it may be desirable to open the Side- 
walk Doors for the purpose of ventilating the boiler room. G&G 
Sidewalk Doors and Spring Guard Gates are part of the 
complete G&G ash removal equipment. They prevent accidents 
—possible loss of life. } 


ECONOMY: This is aiways an important consideration 


in connection with school equipment. Un- I 
fortunately, school funds are very limited, and material selected | ] 
should be that which can be counted upon to give the greatest 
value per dollar invested. G&G Ash Removal Equipment is slow | 
to depreciate and economical to operate. One or two men can 
easily do as much work as three to six men with a less efficient 


pupils and pedestrians may be safeguarded against injury. Often | 


method. They can work faster and with much less confusion, 
noise and the spread of dirty ashes. 


We have some interesting figures on low current consumption 
of G&G Electric Hoists you may have upon request. 


May we send you our catalog? Or if you prefer, you can ask 


your architect about G&G ash removal equipment. He has 
our catalog on file and is familiar with the subject. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway New York 
SS) 
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Next to efficiency, economical operation and durabil- 
ity are the most important requirements of any me- 











' , chanical ventilation system. 
C. W. and G. L. Rapp, Architects 


O. W. Daubert, Consulting Engineer 


157 tons of coal for 153 days 


Conservative record of operating engineer, S. M. 
Forsythe, 1923-1924 steam heat season, including 
cold snap, proves super-efficiency of No. 322 Ke- 
wanee Smokeless Boilers of 20,000 ft. rated ca- 
pacity. One boiler of pair, has carried whole load 
since opening of Trianon Building in 1921 using 
Franklin County run of mine coal. 


Kewanee Boilers Skillfully built 
of steel Upon enduring principles 
By men of integrity 


Installation by Phillips-Getschow Co. 








The smokeless 
type boiler tested 
at 162% rated ca- 
pacity shows an 
efficiency as high 
as 81.38% with 
stack gas temper- 
ature as low as 
345° F. for tem- 
perature of steam 
Zan’ 











KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, and Water Heating 
Garbage Burners 
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Plexiform 
Fans 


if these requirements and are 
designed to occupy a mini- 

‘ Light, yet sturdy and 

running, moving the great- 

air with low power and 

are a few Bayley Plexi- 

Made in various si 
her single or double mounts 


outlets in any desired position, 
engine, motor or lineshaft drive 


Write for Booklet. 


BAYLEY MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. H Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Responsibility for Students’ Health Requires a 
Knowledge of Temperature in the Class Rooms 


Correct class room temperature 
is one of the responsibilities of 
school administration. 


Hit or miss methods of manage- 
ment are drawing more attention 
to the school and its class rooms. 
Efficiency in school work de- 
mands that correct temperatures 
be maintained. 


The means of measuring the tem- 
perature must be right if results 
are to be up to requirements. 


JLDER 


The many schools equipped with 
WILDER Thermometers are the 
strongest recommendations to you. 
Years of dependable service based upon 
knowledge of school room needs—have 


BRANCHES 7 ol : h h 
ATLANTA, 1522 Candler Bldg. LOS ANGELES, 109 E. Third Street | equipped us to give your school the 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 135 | ird Court MEMPHIS, 1812 Exchange Bldg. anges ‘ right thermometers. We shall be 
CHATTANOOGA, 1226 James Building MILWAUKEE, 835 Merchants & Mfg. Bldg. 0. 1582 is a Pop- : 
CHICAGO,, 822 W. Washington Blvd.) MINNEAPOLIS, — 708 Builders Exchange dar Thermometer Pleased to show you the advantage in 
CINCINNATI, P. O. Box 75 PEORIA, 209 N. Underhill Street for Schoc se “ti 
CLEVELAND, Superior Ave. N.E. at 17 St PITTSBURGH, Empire Building nee We selecting WILDER Thermometers. 
COLUMBUS, 510 Comstock Building ST. LOUIS, 4200 Forest Park Blvd P 
DALLAS, 806 Southwestern Life Bldz. SALT LAKE CITY, 204 Dooly Bldg. Write your jobber or direct to us. 
DENVER, 514 Boston Building SAN ANTONIO 502 Calcasieu Bldg. 
DES MOINES, 315 Hubbell Building SAN FRANCISCO 216 Pine Street 

STROIT, 1772 W. LaFayette Blvd. SEATTLE, Central Building ° . 
EL PASO, 226 Mesa Avenue SPOKANE 106 Empire Street Bldg. Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co., Troy, a 
GRAND RAPIDS, 402 Michigan Trust Bldg. TOLEDO, 1121-22 Nicholas Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, 509 Occidental Bldg. NEW YORK CITY 47 W. 42nd Street Manufacturers of the Famous Wilder Cooking Thermometers 
KANSAS CITY, 2014 Wyandotte Street PHILADELPHIA, 510 Real Est. Trust Bldg. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES—Dominion Radiator & Boiler Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Brantford, Ont 
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H. H. Kirk, Superintendent of Schools, Jamestown, N. D. 


This article is presented in response to a 
great many requests from without the state 
for information regarding the financial out- 

‘kk for the schools of North Dakota. North 


Dakota has achieved, during the past ten years, 
reputation for being a sort of experimental 
plot for all varieties of civic and economic 


ventures. Whether this reputation is deserved 
or not the writer does not attempt to state. 
Facts only will be presented and the reader 


W 


be permitted to draw his own conclusions. 
Up until the convening of the legislature in 
January, 1921, North Dakota schools have op- 
erated under a thirty mill tax limit for general 
purposes. It was rarely necessary for a school 
district to reach this limit in collecting revenue 
for the schools. In fact property was, for the 
most part, assessed at 25 per cent of its actual 
value. Very little complaint was heard about 
high taxes for schools until six years ago. In 
rder to explain the change of feeling it will 
necessary to go back about twelve years.. 

About twelve years ago a political movement 
began in North Dakota, very modestly at first. 
However, this movement grew until in four or 
f 


ive years its proponents constituted a large 
portion of the population of the state. Almost 
without realizing it the citizens of North 


Dakota found themselves committed to a state 
ndustrial program involving mills, grain ele- 
tors, creameries, and banks, all operated by 
the state. These ventures, of course, had to be 
paid for in hard cash and in the years just after 
close of the war the extra tax burden began 
make its presence known. 
The average taxpayer in attempting to learn 
cause of increased expenditures by the state, 
ked first to the well known sources of ex- 
‘ He followed very largely the rule of 
Irishman at Donny Brook Fair. Whenever 
| aw a head above the crowd he struck at it. 
7 schools of the state, requiring as they did, 
forty per cent of the total of all the money 
ed by the state constituted a shining target 
the shillalah What the new state-owned 


industries were costing the state 
matter of universal knowledge. 
The first move to change affairs occurred in 
January, 1921, when the legislature, in an effort 
to cut down all taxes, passed a law restricting 
all taxing units to amounts represented by the 
average amount received per year during the 
three years 1918, 1919, 1920. During those 
three years prices were slowly rising but the 
highest prices were not reached until 1921 when 
the dollar reached its lowest value. Consequent- 
ly the average for the three years mentioned 
was inadequate for the expenses of 1921. Asa 
result schools all over North Dakota were 
caught for the reason just mentioned, namely; 
that the average of those three years did not 
in any sense represent the amount needed in 
1921. Certain minor provisions were made in 
the bill which allowed small additional sums to 
be collected; but these sums did not in any 
sense meet the needs of the schools. Only those 
schools that were extravagantly managed dur- 
ing 1918, 


was not a 


1919, 1920, were able to secure an 
average high enough to permit maintenance 
according to former standards. The schools 
that had been economical were penalized for 


their economy, because of the low average for 
those three years. 

As a result of the objections at this law just 
referred to a new legislature two years later 
in 1923 set about to remedy conditions. The 
1921 law was repealed and in its place was sub- 
stituted a law that imposed a flat limit of eigh- 
teen mills on a system operating a first class 
high school, sixteen mills on a system operat- 
ing a second class high school, and fourteen 
mills for those systems operating third class 
high schools. Certain changes were advocated 
in assessing property. The assessed valuation 
of farm property was reduced. Exemptions 
were removed in the case of city property and 
the rate of assessing such property was raised 
fifty per cent. As a result of this law the wave 
struck another class of schools, namely: those in 
which the amount taxahle wealth low in 


WAS 


comparison with the number of children to be 
educated. Districts that had found it necessary 
to levy twenty or more mills suddenly found 
ten pen cent of their revenue cut off. On the 
other hand wealthy districts where a ten mill 
levy had once been sufficient again found them- 
selves so situated as to be able to raise almost 
nlimited amounts of money. As a climax to 
this, in spite of the fact that the schools of the 
state had great difficulty in operating, the 
owner of city property found his taxes almost 
fifty per cent higher than ever before as a 
result of the new plan of assessing. 

In December, 1923, a new panacea for the 
financial ills of the state was proposed in the 
form of a percentage cut. All preceding move- 
ments have not lowered taxes sufficiently to be 
of much benefit to anyone and the present move 
ment proposes to cut off at one blow 25 per cent 
of the revenue now considered necessary by the 
school boards for their individual districts. To 
illustrate, a district that has been levying $100, 
000 will be obliged to levy only $75,000 during 
the next three years. It can be easily seen by 
the average reader just what the result of such 
a plan is going to be. However, a few figures 
are given to illustrate. Buffalo, one of the 
smaller cities of North Dakota, found it neces 
sary last year to levy $16,000. If they are 
obliged to stand a of $4000 it will mean 
that the salary of every teacher in the system 
will have to be reduced at least fifty per cent, 
because fixed charges such as light, heat, power. 
fuel, and so forth, are the result of the law of 
supply and demand. On the other hand they 
may come within the limit by dropping two or 
possibly three years of high school work. 
Valley City, levy of approximately 


loss 


where a 
$100,000 is necessary, will be obliged to drop 
two or three years of high school or cut the 
salary of every teacher as least forty per cent. 
The same is true in all the school districts that 
are operating high schools. 

The rural school districts will be hit just as 
badly. For example district number nine in 
Cass Countv finds it necessary to levy approxi- 
mately $1500 to operate a one-room school. A 
25 per cent cut on this amounts to $375. This 
amount suddenly subtracted from the revenue 
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— And In The Roosevelt High School 


vA 


at Des Moines, Iowa, Electrozone Ventilation is “making good” — providing a constant ie 
abundance of fresh, pure air and saving half the annual fuel bill! 


Bulletin S-9 tells more—ask for it! 
THE AIR CONDITIONING AND ENGINEERING Co. 
Air Conditioning and Ventilation Apparatus 
2914 SOUTH JEFFERSON AVENUE, SAINT LOUIS 
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of the district will make it necessary to cut the Taylor and Superintendent C. L. Carroll. CHICAGO PRESS OPPOSES EDUCATION 


salary of the teacher, who now receives $765 to The new school at St. Georges, Delaware, BILL 
a figure slightly more than $300. Other dis- has been named the Commodore McDonough. The discussion of the Sterling-Reed bil! pro- 


tricts will share a similar decrease. There are The addresses at the dedication were delivered viding for a department of education with a 
extreme cases of schools where such costs as’ by Dr. Thomas R. Brown, president of the state cabinet officer together with federal support, 
transportation run very high; where the amount board of education; Dr. H. V. Holloway and engaged in at the superintendents’ meeting of 
left for the teacher reduces itself almost to the Principal John W. Carrou. the N. E. A., at Chicago, brought out the atti- 
vanishing point. The keynote of the dedication exercises of tude of the Chicago press on the same. The 


Petitions are at the present time being circu- the new junior high school building of the Lower Chicago Tribune says: 
lated which will place this bill before the people 


: on . . “The b f oroug conver ynal 0 vate 
re Ul Merion Township, Pennsylvania, was “progress , , r yo By Ah ‘aoe 1 as “y mi hi i: ition 
. . Mr «fs “Ove » “ "ho er 99 “t* - inlistic legislation, designe¢ as so mu legislatio 
in June for their approval or rejection. _The and patriotism. President W. L. Austin, pre-  powadays is designed, to further centralize govern 
one thing that will stand out in-the mind of the sided. The dedicatory address was delivered by ment in Washington, to relieve various sections of 


average voter will be tax reduction. 

Actual figures for the entire state, however, 
show that the average farmer will benefit per- 
haps $20 on a quarter section of farm land, or 
twelve and one-half cents on one acre. In the 


4 N 7 : P : the co. tr of responsib or eir ow advance 
President Samuel M. Vanclain of the Baldwin a intry of responsibility for their own advance 
° ‘ > = . ment and to that extent to retard local initiative 

Locomotive works. Superintendent S. E. Downs and self-government 
described the building and its purpose. The “To be sure, the bill provides that the secretary of 

rey}: “ducatio all exercise oO 0 ove the e¢ 
members of the board are: William L. Austin, ®@ucation, shall exercise no authority over th lu 
, pene 4 cational facilities encouraged under the act in the 
Rosemont, president; William J. Byrnes, Jr., 


, at heanis are at a sti still i] f various states, but if there is to be such an official 
meantime, school poards are ata standsti untl Ardmore, secretary; Thomas C. Yocom, Cynwyd at all that provision appears absurd on its face. He 
after the June election, not knowing the out- treasurer; Mrs. H. Wilson Moorhouse. Ardmore: will politically if not otherwise, directly or indi. 
come, and therefore being without a definite Mrs. J. G. Sellers. Jr.. Merion: Richard J. Ham- oS oe " "From. = eee “S ‘sas onpert | se 
4 oS. . . >» “5 4 , « wv. « ‘ re me ro suc i ) ced§en e a) f eC egzis 
knowledge of what amounts of revenue they can _ jjton, Ardmore, and E. E. Burlingame, Bryn lation eventually to prescribe not only that all chil 
depend on for the operation of their schools. Mawr. The motto on the front of the new dren shall go to school but what school they shall 
SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS building reads: “Enter to learn; go forth to qt’ ctrikes er a ptudy when they get there 
“ tse . ms ads. 4 < ’ It strikes very subtly at one of the fundamentals 

The new Central Park High School at 


ms ‘ : serve”; and that over the stage, “Study in order of life. at the family, and at the parental duty and 
Schenectady, New York, was dedicated with an ‘ 


that you may learn to live.” prerogative of rearing the child in the way he should 
address by Dr. Frank P. Graves, state school : are ; . go. It does so under the guise of giving the bene 
aatemee townee © Ravitnwer president —-At the dedication of the new Fairmount  ficiary states something for nothing. That is false 
commissioner, Lawrence bh. barringer, presiden high school : Davt Ohi Princins ’ on its face Every cent which would be distributed 
rire : 7 thggaeacn igh school near Dayton, Ohio, Principal A. C. | ; 
of the board, presiding. Other speakers were iain secieen Cees o - under such a bill would come out of the pockets of 
Henrv W. Peck, member of the board of edu- arnis presiaec 4 oun ) Superintenc ent A. A. taxpayers just as the equal amount contributed by 
cation Maysilles delivered the principal address. The the state would do, and as the funds now being 
£ m . . . . ra iaa j > te ' Por sati 
sas . structure was built under the directi »  faised within the state for education also do. But 
The new addition to the Riley school at Des school bos -d , sisting f: H: — pe hao worst of all is the fact that it would further centralize 
Moines, Iowa, was dedicated by exercises in *°0° Vv T Whioct 4 ae eng, government in Washington and extend bureaucracy.” 
which the life and works of James Whitcomb president; wie rhage R. L. Knebel, Chester After pointing out the financial considerations 
Riley were exemplified. Superintendent J. W. Young and Clayton Parsons. involved, the ¢ hicago Evening Post Says: 
Studebaker presided over the exercises. The -The new school on Greenbrook road, North ‘ut there are objections more fundamental thap 


. - > these to the measure It is, we think lesirable 
: so a8 1. : mee =e aiiakaii ” bbe $ iin undesira 

formal presentation of the building was made Plainfield township, New Jersey, was formally to encourage further the already too marked tendency 
by Harry C. Evans, member of the board of opened by Louis D. Days, superintendent ot of the states to look to the federal government for 


education. : Somerset county. ae oe i spring thee eae wasn alae 

—The new Chestnut community consolidated The new Edgewood school at Bristol, Conn.. is heaping up tax burdens. a stimulus to concern for 
school, near Lincoln, Illinois, was dedicated with was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. Ad- +s wiser and more effective use of available means 
addresses by State Superintendent Francis G. dresses were made by Noble FE. Pierce, chair- atvaae nineeieen tar ootian eae bos — — her 
Blair and County Superintendent E. H. Luken- man of the board of education, and Superinten- and we think with batter Jedeenent that tts policy 
bill. The members of the board of education dent Karl A. Reiche. Dancing followed the be restricted to research and the dissemination of 
are Oscar F. Downey, president; Dane Myrick, exercises. gy oe ge cdination Wil not eeesen’ Gat tee 
ay wd apr oe cee » Suedmeyer, The new Edgewood school at Bristol, Conn.., ership for which a real need is felt “ the public 
J. M. Dowling and John Maus. 


as dicate ; sits ‘ anne _ school field, and a secretary whose chief business was 
: ' wa dedicated in suitable addresses by Chair- the Getvibation of aubeidiae wane be tea tae 
—The new high school at Tenino, Washing man Noble E. Pierce of the board of education. ; 


> “ - 4 “ 2 furnish such leadership than one whose main duty 
ton, was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. Superintendent Karl A. Reiche, Charles Loveland was to make available to all educators the results of 


The presentation of the building was made by of the building committee, and Frank K. Barnes, wae ope of the 1 tional tat story, Me 
j : : e de scope o e nations aborator anc 1 
F. Mandery. Addresses were delivered by A.W. committee chairman. I ratory. and 11 


other lands.” 
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IHE Johnson Pneumatic System 
Of Temperature Regulation is 
not offered only as a school 
building convenience, or a lux- 
ury; but as a necessary coal economy item. 
The complete elimination of heat waste 
and appreciable reduction in fuel consump- 
tion are sufficiently why schools should be 
temperature regulated. And for avoidance 
of operating failures, practically total ab- 
sence of upkeep costs, repairs and replace- 
ments, the advanced perfection The John- 
son System has attained makes it more than 
advisable that The Johnson be installed: 
in the new school contemplated or under 
construction, or the school already erected, 
however old. There is absolutely not even 
a cause for doubt about this. . . 

















This company operates as manufacturers, engineers and con- 
tractors: with its own personnel designing and making installa- 
tion. Contracts are not sub-letted to local contractors. When 
you install the Johnson System, you receive Johnson Service 
entirely. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 


Johnson Service Company 
Milwaukee 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION FOR THIRTY-‘SEVEN YEARS 
TWENTY SIX BRANCHES — UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Speakman Showers are made to 
stand the hard use of institutions 
and public places. 


One Speakman Shower in particular has been de- 
signed for institutional use. It is the H-895, shown. 
This shower can be connected up in a battery or used 
singly. The Mixometer is the exposed type. Shower 
head throws all the shower on the bather and does 
not waste any around him or her. 


The H-895 Shower is furnished with lock-shield con- 
trolling stop—set the water so that only a certain 
amount of both hot and cold can pass. This insures 
a strict economy in water used. 


We shall be pleased to tell you anything more you 
wish to know about this or any other shower in the 
Speakman line. We will also send any literature 
requested. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 























DID YOU EVER NOTICE HOW CHILDREN 
LIKE TO DESTROY SCHOOL PROPERTY? 


HERE IS A DRINKING FOUNTAIN THAT IS BOTH 
“BOY” AND “FOOL PROOF.” 


IT’S A PURO LIBERTY 


Nothing 


Nothing 
to Get P 
Out of ” 
Order Break 





L 
PURO LIBERTY fountains are absolutely sanitary. 
Heavy bronze castings with a beautiful nickel finish. 


Send for Catalog Today. 
Made Only By 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 


HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 

















FRESH AIR DISTRIBUTION 
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KNOWLES 


Notch Type Diffuser 





























School Auditoriums 











There is no device which will accomplish exactly 
what Knowles Notch Type Air Diffuser will. It 
distributes the fresh air either warm or cool 
without draughts and with perfect uniformity 
throughout the entire auditorium. 

Proper ventilation is essential to health and 
comfort. You can utilize the plenum chambers 
to force fresh air to the main floor and balcony 
of your school by regulating the distribution 
with the Knowles Mushroom Fresh Air Diffusers 
by either the upward or downward methods of 
distribution. 


Full size prints and booklet on request. 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 
202 Franklin St., 





for es 


Knowles Notch Air Diffusers are in successful use in hundreds of school 
auditoriums throughout the country, and are standard equipment among 
architects today. They offer the solution to auditorium ventilation problems. 





New York, N. Y. 
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Whale-Bone-Ite 


Toilet 
Seats 


The Standard of Comparison 


Are in keeping with up-to-date school building, for 
when once installed, maintenance of that item ceases. 
They Are the Easiest to Clean 


Strong—durable—Built to stand 
the gaff of playful and willful youth. 


Ask your plumber, jobber or Seat 
Department of the Makers 


for samples and particulars. 
Types for all Closet Bowls. 


RUNSWICK- 
50. WABASH 


jHE 
25 


NOTES ON SCHOOLROOM VENTILATION. 
(Concluded from Page 60) 

This, in the writer’s opinion, offers an ex- 
planation of why any ventilating system in- 
trodueing air through the ceilings of rooms with 
rdinary classroom height, can be only partly 
successful. The low velocity that must be used 
when air is blown directly down on pupils’ 
heads forms a blanket stratification of air and 
robs the system of much air movement which 
removes the heat from the pupils’ bodies, and 
is the prime factor in producing comfort. 

Tradition is likewise responsible for the gen 
eral belief that air enters the classroom fresh 
and pure and leaves vitiated and unfit for fur- 
ther use. 

A recent report of tests conducted by the 
Detroit. board of health on exhaust air from 
the classrooms of a typical Detroit school 
showed the dust content and bacteria count to 
be very low and the general condition of the 
air to be in a very high degree of purification. 

This is reasonable to expect when we con- 
sider that from 50,000 to 75,000 cubic feet of 
air are taken from the outside, heated up to 
room temperature and exhausted to the out- 
side, for each standard classroom per hour. Of 
course, only a minute fraction of this condi- 
tioned air is breathed. 

These facts account for the success of re 
irculation. <A definite policy of recirculating 
a part of the air is recommended by some ex- 
perieneced authorities and used with attendant 
savings and success where the spacing of air 
inlets is close together. 

The benefits and savings to be effected in 
passing a large part of the exhaust air from 
classrooms through coat rooms or lockers is 
established beyond question and constitutes one 

the more notable improvements in the ven- 


tion of school buildings. School officials 


for their service. 


AVE. 


should take note of the fact that still air, 
moisture, and heat form the conditions under 
which germs can best multiply and insist on a 
large volume of air being circulated through 
all parts of the building used for storage of 
clothing. 

The writer knows of no greater joke being 
played on the uninformed publie than that 
found in some school ventilating systems. It 
is not enough that a school contain a large fan 
to blow a stream of air into each room and 
consume a large. quantity of coal. The essen 
tials of efficiency in ventilation requires this 
air, first, be conditioned; second, that it be in 
troduced in the classrooms in close and uniform 
spacing of inlets and outlets; third, that a large 
volume of air be circulated through coat rooms 
or lockers as well as classrooms, and fourth, that 
the entering air have sufficient velocity to cir- 
culate well in all parts of rooms and clothing 
and thereby effect frequent air change. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFI- 
CIALS’ CONVENTION 
To Be Held at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
May 13-16, 1924 

A meeting of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials will be held on 
the dates and at the place above named. 

The importance of the mission assumed by 
this organization is as yet not as widely known 
and appreciated as it deserves. It deals wholly 
with the business officers of school systems, but 
any one familiar with the trend of the times and 
the problems that confront school administra- 
tors will realize that much is yet to be accom- 
plished in the direction of economy and effi- 
ciency. 

The organization has set for its task the at- 
tainment of better methods in every phase of 
the financial and purely business operations of 
a school system. Thus far it has made great 
strides in its own field of endeavor and has made 
a valuable contribution to the stability and 
solidity of school administrative effort 


Note details in construc- 
tion—there is the answer 






CuT SHOWS 
No. 23-9 SEAT 








ALKE-(OLLENDER (0 


CHICAGO 


President Hammelbaugh has issued the pre- 
liminary program which is presented herewith. 
An examination of the subjects provided and 
the men chosen to deal with them will give some 
idea of the scope of the deliberations to be en- 
gaged in their relation to sound school govern- 
ment. 


The Program 
Tuesday Morning, May 13 

Address of Welcome, Mayor of city, city 
superintendent of schools, president of school 
board, and state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

Response, George W. Womrath, business 
agent of public schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

President’s Address, Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, 
secretary of the school board, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Functions of a Secretary or Business 
Manager in His Relations to (a) The Superin- 
tendent; (b) the Board of Education, and (c) 
The Community, James F. Dunphey, secretary 
of school board, Paterson, N. J. 

Tuesday Afternoon 

The Purchase and Distribution of Supplies 
and Equipment in Districts of Less Than 50,000 
Population, Mr. H. W. Anderson, secretary of 
school board, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The Cooperative Price-and-Service Clearing 
House, Mr. H. C. Roberts, secretary of school 
board, Sioux City, Ia. 

The Annual Financial Report, Miss Corinna 
M. Clark, school accountant, El Paso, Tex. 

Tuesday Evening 

Round-table Conference on Secretarial Duties, 

Accounting and Financial Problems. 
Wednesday Morning, May 14 

Annual Reports as Viewed by the State De- 
partment, Mr. Francis B. Haas, director of the 
bureau of administration, Pennsylvania State 
Education Department, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Extent to Which the Uniform Accounting 
Blank Has Been Adopted Throughout the Coun- 
trv, Mr. Frank M. Phillips, chief of the division 
of statistics, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Educational Opportunities of the Business De- 
partment of the Public Schools, Clyde Blan- 
chard, secretary and business manager of the 
school board, Berkeley, Calif. 


(Concluded from Page 138) 
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Speakman Showers are made to 
stand the hard use of institutions 
and public places. 


One Speakman Shower in particular has been de- 
signed for institutional use. It is the H-895, shown. 
This shower can be connected up in a battery or used 
singly. The Mixometer is the exposed type. Shower 
head throws all the shower on the bather and does 
not waste any around him or her. 


The H-895 Shower is furnished with lock-shield con- 
trolling stop—set the water so that only a certain 
amount of both hot and cold can pass. This insures 
a strict economy in water used. 


We shall be pleased to tell you anything more you 
wish to know about this or any other shower in the 
Speakman line. We will also send any literature 
requested. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
































DID YOU EVER NOTICE HOW CHILDREN 
LIKE TO DESTROY SCHOOL PROPERTY? 


HERE IS A DRINKING FOUNTAIN THAT IS BOTH 
“BOY” AND “FOOL PROOF.” 


IT’S A PURO LIBERTY 


Nothing 


Nothing 
to Get oe 
Out of 
Order Break 





PURO LIBERTY fountains are absolutely sanitary. 
Heavy bronze castings with a beautiful nickel finish. 
Send for Catalog Today. 


Made Only By 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 


HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 

















FRESH AIR DISTRIBUTION 
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Notch Type Diffuser 





KNOWLES [ 

















eam for 


School Auditoriums 











There is no device which will accomplish exactly 
what Knowles Notch Type Air Diffuser will. It 
distributes the fresh air either warm or cool 
without draughts and with perfect uniformity 
throughout the entire auditorium. 


Proper ventilation is essential to health and 
comfort. You can utilize the plenum chambers 
to force fresh air to the main floor and balcony 
of your school by regulating the distribution 
with the Knowles Mushroom Fresh Air Diffusers 


by either the upward or downward methods of 
distribution. 














Knowles Notch Air Diffusers are in successful use in hundreds of school 
auditoriums throughout the country, and are standard equipment among 
architects today. They offer the solution to auditorium ventilation problems. 


Full size prints and booklet on request. 


KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR CO. 
202 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 
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Whale-Bone-Ite 


Toilet 
Seats 


The Standard of Comparison 


Are in keeping with up-to-date school building, for 
when once installed, maintenance of that item ceases. 


They Are the Easiest to Clean 


Strong—durable—Built to stand 
the gaff of playful and willful youth. 


Ask your plumber, jobber or Seat 
Department of the Makers 


NOTES ON SCHOOLROOM VENTILATION. 
(Concluded from Page 60) 

This, in the writer’s opinion, offers an ex- 
planation of why any ventilating system in- 
roducing air through the ceilings of rooms with 
rdinary classroom height, can be only partly 
successful. The low velocity that must be used 
vhen air is blown directly down on _ pupils’ 
heads forms a blanket stratification of air and 
robs the system of much air movement which 
removes the heat from the pupils’ bodies, and 
s the prime factor in producing comfort. 

[radition is likewise responsible for the gen 
eral belief that air enters the classroom fresh 
and pure and leaves vitiated and unfit for fur- 
ther use. 

A recent report of tests conducted by the 
Detroit board of health on exhaust air from 

classrooms of a typical Detroit school 
showed the dust content and bacteria count to 
be very low and the general condition of the 
air to be in a very high degree of purification. 

[his is reasonable to expect when we con- 
sider that from 50,000 to 75,000 cubic feet of 

ire taken from the outside, heated up to 
room temperature and exhausted to the out- 
side, for each standard classroom per hour. Of 
course, only a minute fraction of this condi- 
ioned air is breathed. 

hese facts account for the success of re- 

eulation. A definite policy of recirculating 

art of the air is recommended by some ex- 
perieneed authorities and used with attendant 
savings and suecess where the spacing of air 
nlets is close together. 

lhe benefits and savings to be effected in 
passing a large part of the exhaust air from 
classrooms through coat rooms or lockers is 
established beyond question and constitutes one 

the more notable improvements in the ven- 


tion of school buildings. School officials 


— : Note details in construc- 
for samples and particulars. tion—there is the answer 


Types for all Closet Bowls. 


TRERRUNSWICK- 
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for their service. 


AVE. 


should take note of the fact that still air, 
moisture, and heat form the conditions under 
which germs can best multiply and insist on a 
large volume of air being circulated through 
all parts of the building used for storage of 
clothing. 

The writer knows of no greater joke being 
played on the uninformed public than that 
found in some school ventilating systems. It 
is not enough that a school contain a large fan 
to blow a stream of air into each room and 
consume a large. quantity of coal. The essen 
tials of efficiency in ventilation requires this 
air, first, be conditioned second, that it be in 
troduced in the classrooms in close and uniform 
spacing of inlets and outlets: third. that a laraqe 
volume of air be circulated through coat rooms 
or lockers as well as classrooms, and fourth, that 
the entering air have sufficient velocity to cir 
] 


culate well in all parts of rooms and clothing 


and thereby effect frequent air change. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFI- 
CIALS’ CONVENTION 
To Be Held at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
May 13-16, 1924 

A meeting of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials will be held on 
the dates and at the place above named. 

The importance of the mission assumed by 
this organization is as yet not as widely known 
and appreciated as it deserves. It deals wholly 
with the business officers of school systems, but 
any one familiar with the trend of the times and 
the problems that confront school administra- 
tors will realize that much is yet to be accom- 
plished in the direction of economy and effi- 
ciency. 

The organization has set for its task the at- 
tainment of better methods in every phase of 
the financial and purely business operations of 
a school system. Thus far it has made great 
strides in its own field of endeavor and has made 
a valuable contribution to the stability and 
solidity of schoo] administrative effort 
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President Hammelbaugh has issued the pre- 
liminary program which is presented herewith. 
An examination of the subjects provided and 
the men chosen to deal with them will give some 
idea of the scope of the deliberations to be en- 
gaged in their relation to sound school govern- 
ment. 

The Program 
Tuesday Morning, May 13 

Address of Welcome, Mayor of city, city 
superintendent of schools, president of school 
board, and state superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

Response, George W. Womrath, business 
agent of public schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

President’s Address, Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, 
secretary of the school board, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Functions of a Secretary or Business 
Manager in His Relations to (a) The Superin 
tendent; (b) the Board of Education, and (c) 
The Community, James F. Dunphey, secretary 
of school board, Paterson, N. J. 

Tuesday Afternoon 

The Purchase and Distribution of Supplies 
and Equipment in Districts of Less Than 50,000 
Population, Mr. H. W. Anderson, secretary of 
school board, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The Cooperative Price-and-Service Clearing 
House, Mr. H. C. Roberts, secretary of school 
board, Sioux City, Ia. 

The Annual Financial Report, Miss Corinna 
M. Clark, school accountant, Fl] Paso, Tex. 

Tuesday Evening 

Round-table Conference on Secretarial Duties, 

Accounting and Financial Problems. 
Wednesday Morning, May 14 

Annual Reports as Viewed by the State De- 
partment, Mr. Francis B. Haas, director of the 
bureau of administration, Pennsylvania State 
Education Department, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Extent to Which the Uniform Accounting 
Blank Has Been Adopted Throughout the Coun- 
trv, Mr. Frank M. Phillips, chief of the division 
of statistics, United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Educational Opportunities of the Business De 
partment of the Public Schools, Clyde Blan 
chard, secretary and business manager of the 
school board, Berkeley, Calif. 


(Concluded from Page 138) 
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THE UNSTABLE CHILD 
An _ Interpretation of 


Psychopathy as 2 
Source of Unbalanced Behavior in Abnormal 
and Troublesome Children. By Florence Mateer, 
A. M., Ph. D. D. Appleton and Company, N. Y. 

The Unstable Child, by Florence Mateer, is so 
crowded with data and observed facts that it 
requires repeated reading before these data can 
be assimilated and conclusions derived from 
them can be rightly appreciated. Dr. Mateer’s 
practical work as former psycho-clinician in the 
Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research, as one- 
time psychologist in the Massachusett 
for the Feebleminded, and as present snecialist 
in corrective education in the Mental Hygiene 
School, Columbus, Ohio, has equipped her with 
a knowledge of the entire field about which she 
writes. Filled with enthusiasm for the possi 
bilities of the comparatively new aspects of pre 
ventive and re-educative work for “psycho 
pathic” children, she discusses the subject with 
a good deal of scientific reserve and accuracy. 
examines critically the various experimental 
data thus far offered, and correlates them with 
more recent findings in the clinical Jaboratorv. 
Dr. Mateer does not accept blindly the views 
and opinions of anv particular researcher or 
school of research, but submits them to critical 
examination, pointing out their inadequacy, ad- 
mitting what is of value in them, and drawing 
her own conclusions as to their pertinency or 
non-pertinency to the matter under discussion. 
Never scornful of the labors of others, she pre 
sents her viewpoint with much apparent force 
and supports it with a vast array of experimen- 
tal facts. Of course, Dr. Mateer has a thesis 
she wants to substantiate, namely, the necessity, 
usefulness, method, equipment and possibilities 
of the psychological clinic to deal with the un- 
stable behavior of abnormal and troublesome 
children. To emphasize the correctness of her 
views, she devotes the first part of the volume 
to the presentation of the theory of the unstable 
child, giving a critical survey of the origin of 
the clinical laboratory, the recent tendencies of 
clinical psychology and the problems it must 
face, the disiderata, equipment and personne! 
of the future laboratory of clinical psychology, 
the means and methods to be emploved, the 
necessity of accuracy and verification of the re¢ 
sults, and the progress so far made 

Dr. Mateer proves the insufficiency of th 
mental-age tests alone in the diagnosis of the 
abnormal and troublesome child. No two in 
dividuals, she rightly argues. are identically 
alike. no matter how alike the circumstances 
are in which they live. This is true of all in 
dividval mental-age tests, but particularly of 
the group tests. “To measure a group of fifty 


S« hool 


on general intelligence”, she writes on page 20. 
“means measuring fifty sources of absolute 
variability”. Group tests “measure individual 


ability to fit into a demand made upon a social 
group” Both the mental-age tests and the 
group tests are, therefore, limited. They are 
necessary as a preliminary and give a first sur- 
vey. Clinical psychology purposes to search 
for deeper causes. “Diagnosis,” writes the 
author on page 21, “the appreciation in definite 
form of accepted terms which indicate the in- 
telligence of the individual, is the function of 
clinical psychology, which might definitely bene- 
fit itself were it to accept the protective desig- 
nation of individual psychology.” “In that one 
word (individual) lies the keynote of the ideals 
of clinical psychology.” (Page 22.) Further 
on on the same nage the author tells us that 
“To study the individual clinically is not a mat- 
ter of a few minutes, not the simple application 


of one test or one test series, not the mere fol- 


lowing out of procedures formulated and laid 
down in books. There are more possibilities 
in any human being than can be classified 
through terms of mental age, and justice in 


handling him demands the searching out of all 


these possibilities, so far as skill and time 
allow. This means, in brief, an understanding 


and intimate knowledge of the individual.” Be 
sides, to make such individual work effective, 
it must be carried on with scientific exactnes 

it must be preventive and corrective, and there- 
fore postulates that the people must be taught 
its outstanding value to the community. This 
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is clearly a large program of ~— Even when 
confined to the special field of clinical psychol- 
ogy, much will be demanded for the “study of 
human deviations, of behavior anomalies, with 
an explanation of them if possible, and an at- 


tempt at their correction and elimination”. For 
the problems confronting us today are many 
and varied, including mental-age testing and 


immorality, feeblemindedness, truancy, 
fugues, ‘split’ personalities, certain hysterical 
attacks, temper groups, the pathological liar and 
thief, the recidivist, the child who does not con- 
centrate, the bright trouble-maker, the lazy, 
ob stinate, crying, morbid child. 

We log cally exper ted, as we read on, that Dr. 
Mateer would endeavor to summarize her theory 
in some one word about which might be grouped 

ll the relations of her subject. She accepts the 
“nsychopath” as the most comprehensi 
he purpose and proceeds to give her own 
term. “The psychopathy of an 


rating, 


slow, 


‘ + 
i 


} 
word 
7 


definition of th 


ndividual is a statement of the extent to which 
that intelligence with which he is equipped 
works normally or abnormally” (nage 143). “To 
the psychologist the term psychopath or the de 
criptive adiective psychopathic has no neces 
irv relation to any assumed physical condition 
save as pl ( denotes an acceptance of the 
theorem that we can have no behavior symptom 
vithout me underlving or concomitant reason 
therefor in the nervous svstem of the individ 
val” (nae 144). Psvechonathv, therefore, as 
here taken. means “variability of functional ef 
ficiencv”’. Thus conceived, it expected to help 
to explain wl neonle are lazy, nervous, and 
‘ er: wl there } regularity of development 
nd beha ? vhv there are defects of char 
eter: whv there is variabilitv of abilitv and re 
ponsibil n those testing at a similar mental 
level. “It is the qualitative study of a quanti 
tatively determined condition” (page 442). 


few critical 
underlying 


with her 


We may pause here to make a 
remarks about the basic principles 
Dr. Mateer’s views. We readily agree 


that each individual has some _ peculiarities 
which defy classification under a group. We 
also agree that many more things must be taken 
into account in case of abnormal or trouble 
some child than the mere mental-age level. It 
is also admitted that in order to establish re- 


sults worth while we 


into the deene} 


must probe analytically 


and last causes of the deviating 


phenomena. But we find it impossible to agree 
with the author’s psvchological assumptions of 
human nature. First. Dr. Mateer seems to take 


it as an established fact that the whole of hu- 
man nature can be expressed in terms of the 
organism with its nervous system and its reac 


tions to stimuli She writes. on nage 135: “As 
of fact, one’s reactions as a member of 


a matter 
i tions of his nervous 


ocial eTrounp are the rea 


system, and as such they are highly dependent 
upon the working ability = system. But 
there is more to the working of the human or- 
ranism than the mere study of the amount of 
its development. The ability to remember, to 


to decide ars 


human organ- 


imagine, to comprehend, to think, 
the intelligence attributes of the 
ism as we study his behavior psychologically.” 
Again we read on page 158: “From the stand 
point of our theory of man as a functioning and 
behaving organism we must recognize the pos- 
sibility of psychopathy. If an individual’s re- 
sponses are modified, in varying degree, of 
course, by all in his environment which he 
senses through the modality of any sense organ, 
then how can we avoid accepting the possibility 
of wrong action and abnormal behavior, even in 
a practically normal organism, if the propor- 


tion of wrong stimuli in the environment be- 
MY 
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comes too great? This summarizes the entire 
nature of man in terms of matter and force and 
leaves no room for anything higher. It is no 
surprise to the reviewer that Dr. Mateer when 
asking the question, What is personality?, 
should give an answer which is in harmony with 
this materialistic conception of human nature. 
We quote her own words (page 159): “It is not 
the basal attributes of an individual, but the 
superimposed accidents of his individual experi- 
ences, opportunities, and handicaps. P -—- 
Fundamentally, these personal attributes are 
habits of reaction, functional types of reacting, 

They are not merely intelligence reactions, 
if one means by that product of the so-called 
conscious nervous system. Experiences make 
their mark upon the whole organism.” 

Taking these assumptions as basic in her 
psychology, Dr. Mateer had to commit herself 
to one of the various forms of the behavioristic 
interpretation of human actions, an interpreta- 
tion which is accepted by many today and which 
is doine its to lower the dignity of man. 
According’ to the Behaviorist all of man’s ac- 


share 


tion, from the highest thought to the lowest re- 
flex is summed up in terms of reactions of the 
nervo organism to environmental and other 


timul Logically. therefore. we are to accept 


is a fact that intelligence is nervous or brain 
functionir that the noblest ambitions mind 
ver conceived, the highest aspirations that 
1ave ever passed through his soul, his most 


hay > 

heroic endea\ and his best achievements are 
bu functional reactions of the nervous sys- 
tem. However, we are not ready to accept such 


a materialistic interpretation, not because it is 
1 fact, but because it militates against a series 
f othe facts which cannot be overlooked. It 
becomes increasingly difficult for the present 
reviewer to understand why writers, earnest and 
sincere, no doubt, who have done a good deal 


and who desire to be 
scientific, seem to forget 
this scientific attitude when there is question of 
certain undeniable facts regarding the nature 
and constitution of man. No one will deny that 
annot gain anv idea of man’s real and com 


for modern nsvchology. 


obiectivelv fair and 


we c 

nlete self unless we consider not only the facts 
rained by experimental knowledge but also the 
facts made known to us bv logical inference 
from these facts. It is one-sided, narrow and 


the field of anv investi ga- 
and experimental facts. This 
cases to a partial statement 
of the case, and does lead to this in case of the 
consideration of man from the standpoint of 
his organism alone; so that any conclusions de 
rived from such partial investigations are mis- 
leading and erroneous. We are scientifi 
right when we claim the privilege of looking 
behind the phenomenal r the underly 
ing causes, even though investigation may 
reveal a world of facts that are not materiallv 
tangible and transcend the realm of matter and 
its forces. To deny this right means the for 
feitine of intellectual consistency and unbiased 
thinking. The principle binds the present writer 
no less than those whose views he cannot accept 


ientific, to limit 
tion to pragmatic 


mav lead in many 


unse 


within 


to discove 


such 


as final and complete. We have no narrow- 
minded intention or desire to reject any of the 
facts which science reveals, provided they are 
proved to be facts. But we insist on the point 
that no science can be true and genuine if it 
foreshortens its vision and excludes all facts 


which cannot be placed in a chemical rétort to 
be raised to the boiling point or put under high- 


power lenses to be analyzed into the micro- 
scopic constituents of matter. If anyone sets 
aside this contention as extravagant or meta- 


physical, it may be well for him to remember 
that by rejecting it he makes it impossible for 
any science to discuss principles, laws and 
which successfully elude the most pains- 
taking investigations of laboratory methods and 
are made known by the reasoning powers of 
man. More than ever before do we feel con- 
vinced that back of the complexity of phe- 
nomena, brought to light by the intensive study 
of the analvtic psvchologist, there is a vitaliz- 
ing and unifying principle, non-material in na- 
ture, eg plays a necessary part in the under 
sanding of the Ego: which is basic in the con- 
sideration and definition of personality, and is 
the source principle of all the higher activities 
of the human being. It is not an isolated entity. 
localized somewhere within the organism and 
from there directing and controlling human ac- 
tivities, but is so intimately united with the 
corporeal organism that it operates with and 
through it. Unless this non-material principle 
is admitted, there is no possibility of a logical 
explanation of the continuity of the Ego amid 
Page 141) 
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Architect 


E. F. C. GUILBERT 


Newark, N. J. 





BOYS’ TOILET ROOM, F. E. MARSH SCHOOL, JOLIET, ILL 


Architect 
JOHN D. CHUBB 
Chicago 
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NORMAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J Engineer 
GEO. W. KNIGH' 
Newark, N. J 


It is noteworthy that in the most ex- 
acting field of sanitation, the hospital 
field, Clow has made its most con- 
spicuous success. 

And in the most difficult department 
of this field, that of hydrotherapy, 
Clow stands the acknowledged 
leader. 

This is the reason why architects and 
school officials feel such complete 
confidence in the quality of their in- 
stallations when they specify “Clow 
Throughout.”’ 

Poember_ JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


Cc. H. LAW : 
Chicago General Offices 


554-546 S. FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 


Sales offices in principal cities 
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rystals 


eep air 
Reep | and 


pure ~~ 


When Halls and Class Rooms must be kept closed it 
is necessary to provide some means of keeping the air 
pure and sweet. Zef-Ir Crystals is a unique air sweet- 
ener and deodorizer put up in the form of volatile 
crystals which can be shaken into nooks and corners 
with perfect safety for they do not damage or stain 
anything. They evaporate to the last particle for they 
have no inert matter in them whatsoever. The odors 
while pleasant in themselves do not cling to clothing 
or walls. They are very effective in overcoming foul 
air conditions of every conceivable kind. 


~ the handy can 


Zef-Ir Crystals is packed in a handy shaker top can 
which makes it possible to place the Crystals where- 
ever they are most needed. A few Crystals shaken into 
the water pan of a warm air furnace or placed in the 
humidifiers will keep the air from your heating plant 
pure and pleasant. Many other uses for this exceptional 
deodorizer will suggest themselves to you. Keep a can 




















handy 
Write for catalogue and full information on 
the various products which we manufacture 
Many of them are adapted particularly t 
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Pipe Opene: LABORATORIES 
Disinfectants || INCORPORATED 
Insecticides || Huntington Indiana 
Silk Floss 
= Shampoo ~ — = 
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The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 


For Schools 

















8 Water Closets in small space. 
Stands out free from Walls. 
Does not intercept Light or Air. 


Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and at Half the Cost of others. 


The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
shown, is included with each Combination. 
Hundreds in use. 


Details on request. 
THOS. KELLY & BROS. 


104 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











BE Rs RE le RE" SMR els NAS 
The One Building Above All Others 


that requires perfect ventilation is the 
SCHOOL BUILDING. The one sure 
means of securing PERFECT VENTILATION 
at the MINIMUM OF EXPENSE is to 


see that the school is properly equip- 
ped with “GLOBE” ventilators. 


“GLOBE” VENTILATORS 


operate perfectly, under all weather con- 





ditions—without the aid of power or 
any mechanical aid whatever. 

They are the ‘simple 
type 

large 


“suction” 
with an unusually 
exhaust capacity 
and are easily and 

quickly installed 
on either old 


or new 


build- 








For complete information and list of prominent schools 
that are equipped with ‘“‘GLOBE”’ Ventilators,‘ please 
address Department J. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO., TROY, N. Y. 
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International School Busses 








—___ pan 








for Safe, Low-Cost Passenger Transportation 


It is an outstanding fact that in the localities 
where the consolidated school idea has pro- 
gressed farthest there are the most Interna- 
tional School Busses in use. 
Internationals stand the test of close scrutiny 
before purchase, and hard, continuous service 
Also, the line is complete. 


in daily use. 


shown below is a very popular model. 


















: 


This is because 
beatable. 


The bus 
It is 


rigidly built, with airplane plywood panels that 
are light and strong. This bus can be furnished 
in cross-seat or side-seat style. For dependable, 
economical transportation, this model is un- 


Large-capacity chassis can be furnished com- 
plete with bodies up to 35-40 passenger sizes. 
For schools desiring deluxe equipment, the 
International Speed Sedan (12-15 
passenger capacity) furnishes the 
utmost in luxurious transportation. 

The regular International Mo- 
tor Truck dealer will give you de- 


tails as to price, equip- 
ment, and design of all 
International School 
Busses. Or write to 
the address below for 
complete information 
if you prefer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


606 $. Michigan Ave. Incorporated CHICAGO, ILL. 








HIGH SPOTS IN THE CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


(Continued frou Page 


tHE VISIT OF THE COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TEN DENT—OFFICIAL OR PROFES- 
SIONAL? 

M. L. Pittman, Director of Rural Education, 
Michigan State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

The county superintendent may take one of 
two attitudes toward his task—he may “let 
things pass” or he may “bring things to pass.” 
He may take his seat by the side of the current 
of events and watch it as it passes, pronouncing 
judgment upon it as it goes, declaring this good, 
that bad, and the other indifferent; or he may 
throw himself into the current and direct it as 
he wills, leaving it to others to do the judging. 

The attitude of the superintendent is made 
manifest in his annual school visit required of 
him by law. He may make it an annual per- 
functory visit in which he “stops, looks, listens,” 
smiles or frowns, and departs; or he may plan 
for the visit and have others plan for it in such 
a way that the visit will stimulate definite con- 
structive work long before it occurs, results in 
many clarifying and satisfying acts at the time 
it occurs, and promote many other forward look- 
ng policies which continue to operate after the 
visit is over. 

It is well and good for the county superin- 
tendent to have an office. It should be well 
manned and well provided for. His office should 
be a place where the people of the county feel 
that they can always come for educational guid- 
ince. Good and necessary as this is, though, 
the superintendent should feel that he should 
ake his office to the people. This can be done 
by means of the annual visit to the school, pro- 
ided the superintendent will recognize it as a 
professional opportunity, and not merely as an 
official duty. 

LEGAL STATUS OF THE AMERICAN 

TEACHER 
John K. Norton, Director of Research Division, 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Progressive states and communities are recog- 
izing that the teaching profession must be 
placed upon a sound legal status if the best re- 


sults are to be obtained from its members. It is 
the children that suffer most from inadequate 
teaching. Skilful teaching can come only from 
capable teachers. For this reason many states 
and local communities are enacting measures 
that have definitely improved the status of the 
teaching profession. Among these are measures 
guaranteeing permanent tenure during efficient 
service after a preliminary period of probation- 
ary service. 

The wisdom of adopting teacher retirement 
systems guaranteeing that teachers will not be 
required to continue in the classroom after their 
effectiveness is seriously lowered by old age is 
generally recognized. Many communities have 
adopted salary schedules that make it possible 
to require that none but trained teachers shall 
be placed in charge of the training of the future 
generation. Communities that are backward in 
adopting such fundamental measures are losing 
their best teachers, and their children are suffer- 
ing as a result. 


COOPERATION OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERVISORS IN SEATTLE, WASH. 
Frank L. Mellravy, Principal, Gatewood School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

I. The Seattle system recognizes the prin- 
cipal as being the real head of his school, whose 
functions are both supervisory and administra 
tive. 

Il. The supervisors will ever remain a very 
necessary factor in the system. 

III. Both principals and supervisors strive to 
dignify the position of the others. The rela- 
tion between them is one of mutual helpfulness. 

IV. The overlapping functions have become 
interwoven to add strength and have been done 
in such a way that the classroom teacher is not 
confused as to the question of jurisdiction. 

V. The main agencies which bring about this 
cooperative spirit are: 

A. The bi-monthly principals’ meeting of the 
Superintendent, at which all supervisors are in 
regular attendance. These meetings are in part 
a clearance house in which problems of one 
group are explained to and definitely understood 
by the other. 

B. The Seattle Principals’ Association, which 
includes all superintendents and supervisors as 


associate members. This is a most active and 
real functioning body. Reports given at 
monthly professional meetings are such that all 
await them with keen interest. All join with 
equal freedom in program and discussions. Mem- 
bers grow to have a personal as well as a pro- 
fessional acquaintance with each other. 


STATE SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 


Supt. S. M. N. Marrs. 
During the last decade there has been a tend- 
ency for the state to recognize the weakness 


and inefficiency of any school system which de- 
pends entirely upon local initiative and local 
financial ability to support the public schools. 
The states are beginning to revise their school 
administrative and school taxing laws so as to 
give more prominence to the county and to 
assume more responsibility by state itself, how- 
ever, so late as 1920, the expenditure for educa 
tion by counties and districts was four times as 
much per capita as the amount expended by the 
states. 

The custom of supplementing the state funds 
with biennial appropriations from the general 
revenue is not productive of the best results. 
Besides the uncertainty of the amount and there- 
fore the instability of the fugd there are always 
conflicting interests. If the higher institutions 
of learning in the state are dependent upon ap- 
propriations from the same fund it sometimes 
causes unfriendly feeling between the friends of 
education among the members of the legislature. 
This is extremely unfortunate, for in the train- 
ing for citizenship all phases of education are 
important and should have adequate support. 

There has been a general tendency throughout 
the nation during the past five years to increase 
the amount spent for normal schools and col 
leges and to decrease the amount spent upon 
elementary and secondary education. This is to 
be deplored; not that the higher institutions do 
not need all that has been appropriated but that 
the common schools should have received more 
rather than less. 

The state should furnish the major portion of 
school support. “Wealth should be taxed where 
it is located and the money spent where the chil- 
dren live.” The support should be adequate and 
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The National System 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 





THE 
Metaphram Valve 


National METAPHRAMS are the origi- 
nal separable metal diaphragms. They excel 
all other metal diaphragms in their rugged 
construction, long life and sensitive action. 
Due to their method of assembly META- 
PHRAMS afford unlimited travel and 
power, depending upon the number of sec- 
tions used, 


NO GASKETS REQUIRED. 
ALL JOINTS METAL TO METAL. 
The illustration at the left shows a complete 
National Diaphragm Valve fitted with METAPHRAMS. 


At the bottom is shown the valve assembly. Note the 
simplicity of the entire valve. 











Diaphragm Valve 
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Valve Top Construction 


The National System is 


we invite your investigation. 


installed in schools 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
list of installations will be sent on request and 





2301 Knox Ave., 


Offices in principal cities 





National Regulator Co. 


Chicago, IIl. 











ASHBY HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


NORTHBOROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


Haynes & Mason, Architects 


HE above schools are equipped with 

PEERLESS HEATING AND VEN 
TILATING UNITS because they provide 
for each room a unit exactly proportioned 
to the needs of that room and containing 
within itself and within the room all the nec- 
essary elements of flexibility to meet chang- 
ing demands of weather conditions. 
and ventilating effect is absolutely 
and produced as perfectly in a room 
that is seldom used as in one that is in con- 
tinuous use. 
colder than another. 
of Units alone makes it possible to maintain 
the right temperature in each room regard- 
less of its exposure. 

Each Peerless Unit being entirely inde- 
pendent of every other, the operating ex- 
pense is per room, and proportional to the 
demands of that room per unit of time, and 
less than cost of operation of any other me- 
chanical system of heating and ventilating. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


437-439 West 16th St. 


and 


The 


One room may be naturally 
The Peerless System 


New York, N. Y. 











stable; it should have its sources mainly fixed in 
the constitution so that a desirable minimum will 
be beyond the power of rival interests to en- 
croach upon by legislative action. If a local dis- 
trict does not have high enough ideals in matters 
of public education the safety of this republic 
requires the state to assume the responsibility. 
Quoting from Hon. Herbert Hoover: ‘The first 
ideal of our democracy is to maintain a state 
where each individual shall have an equality of 
opportunity to take that position in the com- 
munity which his intelligence, ability and ambi- 
tions entitle him.” 


HAZARDS OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY 
AND THE NEXT FORWARD STEPS 
IN REDUCING THEM 
J. H. Beveridge, Superintendent of Schools, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Personally, I feel that the cities where I have 
worked have been generously minded toward the 
school; but, owing to a peculiar philosophy of 
the American people that the “ins are wrong 
and the outs are right,” a public administrative 
position is ever and always subject to the hazard 
of a constantly changing mental attitude. The 
city superintendency is a public administrative 
position, subject to political entanglements, dis- 
trict prejudices, parental whims, newspaper mis- 
representation, internal dissension, external 
pressure, large responsibility and often limited 
power. No man, it seems, is positively secure 
in a city superintendency however efficient, 
scholarly or diplomatic. 

The Budget 

One of the most trying hazards among city 
and state superintendents is the budget prob- 
lem. The superintendent must have an aggres- 
sive and a progressive program. Increased ex- 
penditure with a rising tax rate brings opposi- 
tion of large taxpayers who are often influen- 
tial members of a community. Superintendents 
today are being attacked for extravagance in a 
way that is almost alarming. You as a super- 
intendent cannot go far beyond public opinion: 
you must mold the public opinion and sell the 
schools—methods, activities, and program—to 
the community, and to the taxpayer. In mak- 
ing your budget, you can include only what you 
have sold to the community, and what you can 
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pay for. Your budget must be 
cifically and scientifically made. 
the right to ask: 


pended 


carefully, spe- 
Your board has 
How is this money to be ex- 
What will be the result? 

Changing Personnel of the Board of Education 

Many able men become members of a board of 
education, knowing full well their duties and 
responsibilities as members of a board of bank 
directors, a department store, manufacturing 
establishment, or a railroad, but fail to relate 
that former experience to their work as mem- 
bers of the board of education. What surgeon 
would think of asking the board of directors of 
a hospital how to diagnose a case or perform an 
operation? Draw your own conclusion. 

Only the best men and women should ever be 
suggested for such a position as a member of 
the board—men and women of good judgment, 
wide experience and sound common _ sense. 
There are some in every community who seem 
to think that one of the chief functions of a 
board member is to grant favors and pay politi- 
cal debts. This is a dangerous hazard and spells 
disaster. The sin of indifference ought not to 
be tolerated by a community. However, I make 
it my policy to let the people select the members 
of the board of education, and my business to 
live peaceably with them thereafter and work as 
effectively as my limitations will permit. But 
as a citizen interested in the welfare of his city, 
and in the progress and achievements of his 
community, would it not be entirely appropriate 
for such a one to take a quiet and effective in- 
terest in the selection of honest, efficient, cap- 
able, upright and progressive members of the 
board of education? 

The Newspaper Hazard 

The newspaper may be one of the most help- 
ful agencies in promoting a school program—or 
one of the most baleful. I must here acknowl- 
edge the fine attitude, for the most part, of the 
newspapers in my own city toward the school 
program. 

While preparing this paragraph, there came 
to my desk a number of newspapers with glar- 
ing headlines in type two or three inches high 
no doubt meant to be sensational. The purpose 
seemed evidently to discredit the superintendent 
and the board of education. To the careful 


reader, in spite of the sensational appearance, 
one could tell that the superintendent was doing 


good work, initiating worthwhile policies and 
had the courage of his convictions. The tend- 


ency, however, would be, to place a barrier be- 
tween the teaching force and the superintendent 
between the people and the members of the 


board of education. Opposition of this kind is 
best met by utilizing the agencies in the city 
that believe in progressive education, such as 
parent-teacher associations, etc. 
Within Self 
One superintendent writes: “I believe fully 


that most of the hazards come from within and 
not from without. I mention two—lack of ade- 
quate preparation on the part of the superin- 
tendent; the difficulty in summoning cout to 
carry out my convictions.” 


age 


One who becomes a city superintendent has 
need of leadership keen enough to discover those 
o f marked ability in selecting his associates and 
assistants; 


generous enough to give credit to 
them for their work; leadership which will 


stimulate those with whom he works; leadership 
shrewd enough to discover inefficiency, and fair 
enough to taxpayers to eliminate those who are 
inefficient and lack the possibility of growth. 
He should possess a leadership which will first 
merit, then secure, the confidence of his 
ciates and of his community. 


asso- 


Hazards of the Superintendency 
Their name legion. I can only mention 
them briefly with suggestions given by my co- 
workers for their solution: 
1. Unwise legislation 
Watch. 


9 


is 


Throw out your line. 
Meet it in advance. 

The Voice of the Agitator—Meet him with 
facts promulgated through organized agencies, 
such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 

3. Disregard of Personal Business Obliga- 
tions—Meet your obligations. Pay your debts. 
Maintain your credit and your self-respect. 

1. Failure to Develop and Promote Those 
Within the Organization—Self-evident. A fail- 
ure to develop and advance those in your own 
organization is an admission of your own weak- 
ness. 

(Concluded on Page 146) 
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NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


Give Perfect Control 
of Water. 
Temperature, F orce 
and 
Volume 
THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 
Controls the temperature. 


THE LOCK SHIELD FLOW 
CONTROL 


Regulates the force of water from the 
shower head. 
THE LOCK SHIELD STOPS 


Control the volume and pressure of 
the supply. 


The Lock Shield Flow Control regulates the 
flow of water to any force less than the supply. 


The Lock Shield Stops reduce the pressure of 
water supply to the shower to give any vol- 
ume less than pressure or close the supply 
entirely. 

When the Flow Control and Stops are ad- 
justed by the person in charge they can not be 
tampered with by others. 


HOFFMANN & Bittines Mec. Co. 
mMilw y 3 U K & ‘E ‘ vu s A. 


| THE INCOMPARABLE 
NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


Write for Bulletin SB1I5X 
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Give a Thought to GLEAN AIR 


The air about your schools is full of 
dust and bacteria. (Notice how 
much settles on your desk over- 
night.) This dust is a menace to 
health. (Look up the facts in up- 
to-date literature on ventilation.) 


Much of the equipment installed to 
supply CLEAN AJR is only partly 
efficient, and has high upkeep costs. 
(Ask any heating and ventilating 
h engineer.) You can eliminate all 
harmful dust and bacteria from 
YOUR school room air by means 

MIDWEST of Midwest Air Filters, which are 
=~ not only efficient, but economical 
and practically everlasting. (Ask 
Dept. F-11 to send you “Methods 


AIR 
FILTERS 


have recently been 


t entered for three of Cleaning Atmospheric Air,” by 
hee, A.M. Goodloe—a real contribution 
| me to the literature on this subject, by 

The heel sone 42H engineer who has made a long 
q School § and intensive study of the field.) 








too eer. G+ ing! STREET 


Offices i in Principal Cities 


























SEVENTY-SIX BURN TO DEATH IN SCHOOLHOUSE FIRE 


Mir- “ng ™#” Dug "" in —— Woods iim N 

IED hee ree LINDBERG FIRST | EEO paved 
—— WFILE WW RACE 

ut CHIE TOM “WATE piaee “ 2 






hae 


“oe 
€ 


Don't 
Waste 
Precious 


Lives 





tragedy would 


This human 
have been averted if someone 
had foresight enough to order 
a Standard Spiral Fire Escape. 


By this method of exit, a school 
of 175 pupils can be emptied in 
three-quarters of minute 
and in this short time, fire can- 
not gain much headway. 


When human lives hang in the 
balance, and especially when 
the lives are those of children, 
no protective cost is too great. 


A Nation is no stronger than its 
future citizens. 


Booklet “A-4” will give you further 


information regarding school safety. 


a0 ONVEYOR COMPANY. ARN) 


General Office and Plant, 
North Saint Paul, Minnesota 








“Brown-Portable” Products Plant 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Norton" HY Is The NORTON ) aT, 
Bost Creer Closer With Hold- | }% 
Hold-Open Open Arms the Best Suit- | 
and do awa ? 
with door _ ed for Schoolhouse Work: a: PROSCENIUM CURT AINS 
7 oe. Ist. The doors are | |X 
closed with a uniform | | 
speed, which gives the 3 THE SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
pupils a chance to go Q 
through a door with- c 
out getting caught or Q Correct construction—perfect 
injured. : operation—minimum cost. 
2nd. Having two Q 
speeds, the speed at : : 
the latch can be set for : WE PROVIDE 
absolute quiet—no latch necessary. TYPE of stage curtain 
Q . . 
3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm | | to satisfy the architect. 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 


PRICE to satisfy 


—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. The School Board and 


Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 




















taxpayer. 
door open. ‘ ; 

Every school-room should have one. Beautiful. Practical. Economical. 
Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of Mm 
charge. R 
Price:—The price is right. A. P. JACKSON CORP. x 
Send for a representative. HERKIMER, N. Y. 3 
Where the “overhead is low.” co 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. g 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, , i 
Chicago, Illinois. SEEGER EEE EEEEEEEGELEEEELEEELELELL 




















| Look at Him- || |. IJ 


then Look at 
the Window! | 


If in your official capacity 


Don't Lock Them In! 


Provide an Everlasting Safeguard for the Lives 
of Your Children 


DEMAND 





| 

you should like to have 

every schoolroom in your 

town filled with bright 
1) ambitious, alert, healthy 




































































Hy and happy pupils, see to it 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS that every window in 
every room is equipped 
with the | 
SAFEST 
SMITH’S IMPROVED GRAVITY iH] 66 9 
LOCKS are lacing other types o . | 
Grav PANIC LOCKS. on SCHOOLS be se Made in i) 
ravily there are NO SP R INGS to wear out M : Ty 
} or replect any Types . 
Acti saidialian | Metal Frame - Cloth Filled i} 
ction CHEAPEST 
SMITH’S IMPROVED GRAVITY ° . . iI] 
Unfail LOCKS are CHEAPEST IN THE END Locks for Fresh Air Window Ventilator 
a. al ing ag ee ¢ a aan ese Ly ew All conditions } 
eration give unfailing operation, without the ia ‘ a — ‘ 
P aseecetin ey ag WE Gl {RAN [The DIAMOND “E” insures an abundance of vital fresh 
asi TEE THIS Brass or air without draft, dirt, dust, rain, smoke or soot—and will 
suly THE BEST Bronze not rust, corrode, stick, break, split, warp or fall apart. 
| I I 
Applied EEING IS BELIEVING. Let us ini The all-metal frame is exceptionally durable and the linen- 
sou Model for your care ful in- Ins es ° . ig . . 
specti¢ Write for Prices and Sug- colored cloth is specially selected for strength of fabric. 
gest ) the best way to equip your 
schools 
USE THIS COUPON 
= Beh & Co., 
a 1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
FRANK F ° SMITH HARDW ARE CO. Please send Sizes and Prices on Diamond “E*’ Window Ventilators 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
Street er , ee js én oeae 
THE LOCK SMITHS OF SUPERIOR EXIT DEVICES 
Name aNeee ‘ fs Kein hoo ns eeeed det aseedenen _ 
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ABSOLUTELY WATER PROOF 
WINDOW SHADES 


Waterproof window shade cloth Superintendents of many of 
j ) availat > shez : ‘ , 
is now available through the shade America’s finest school systems 


trade. ’ ‘ 
This cloth is the result of over who have had an opportunity 


five years of scientific study on the to test the claims made for 
part of E. I. DuPont deNemours & I I * : ‘ 
Co., to learn what rain, sun and TONTINE have immediately 
service require in a perfect shade adopted this cloth for use in 
cloth, and to put it in. their buildings. More than sixty schools 
ITS WATERPROOF and therefore not sub- in the City of Washingotn, D. C., are 
ject to rain damage. TONTINE ; "al : ; 
“SEND for SAMPLES and MAKE the TEST” equipped. Installations have 

IT IS WASHABLE. Tontine shades when been made in many state and city schools 


soiled can be cleaned with soap and water, and in New Jersey and other states. 
their original appearance and service value re- : 
stored without injury to the fabric. To solve your window shade problem 


“SEND for SAMPLES and MAKE the TEST” for all time specify and use DuPont Ton- 


It excels in tensile strength, folding strength, tine Waterproof Shade Cloth. 
durability—in fact, in every way that we know. 


“SEND for SAMPLES and MAKE the TEST” “SEND for SAMPLES and MAKE the TEST” 


ORDINATOR COMPANY, Inc. 


Sole Distributors 


233 East 41st St. New York City 








6) 


BOOK 


ele 


IOS 


© 











Perfection Shade Rollers will complete your windows and 
your satisfaction. All metal; adjustable in length. No sag- 
| ging, no warping. 





wi | 
a 























SMALL TOWN ESSAYS. s absolutely necessary if the schoolman is not departments and activities represented in the 























7 Concluded f1 mn Page aa . bial to be baffled by this eternal two-sidedness of organization It is fortunate when he is an 
“aed } vs, expert in any of them. 
— KSo J - ‘ld go on. et cetera, and forever. Th THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE BOARD In mv own ease, I am sure that I know as 
; . oo ; ae at frv to OF EDUCATION. mueh bout school finance as I do about the 
. ay" ange ne sk seen 6.2 ' Concluded from Page 39 eaching of music. I could keep a set of books, 
» but | k us rd for inspira genera adm sty the schools, it should cheek | compute interest, write contracts, 
and guidance in this great whirlpo be applied from the top to the bottom and to prepare and analyze statements much mor 
ere learned doctors of a hues and kinds, be log t should be put into practice at all successfully than I eould direct an orchestra or 
pompous editors, college presidents, professors points in the sch ol system. Phis would. mean ead a chorus. J say this for the purpose of 
"pei ane prac n. city superintendents and — that there would be corresponding departments making a public confession of my _ relative 
er sid ics elie nfallible quarre and hn each sehe building and they would be m ghnorance i phase of school work the re 
squabble on almost every principle in our en tua 3 independent of one another. This, too, sponsibility for the general direction of which 
na avatern of educational theory and practice? 85 beer tried and has never worked. No rea s usually delegated to the superintendent with 
What is the use of reading and studying whet sonable pe rson would expect that it should. I it question I am equally certain that I can 
the more we study, the less we know for cet have seen instances where attempts were made conceive plans for school buildings and check 
‘ ntv ? to Operate a plan Vine rein the persons in charge the architect's drawings tor the m. inderstand 
|| “T sometimes almost believe that it would be 9%! the physical properties of a given school the need for building r pairs or for grading 
| better to disassociate ourselves from edueational were independ nt of the principal of the school. grounds, and exercise j idgment with reference 
iture. and to pl inge into our work, solving S ich attempts have always made trouble. Since to janitorial service more intellig¢ ntly and 
; problems he trial and error and some orig n some schools a cor side rable amount of money easily than | ean select S ipphes needed in the 
| thinking. Is handled eae vear, it might be argued that art or sewing classes, arrange menus or deter- 
‘Yet this would mean a shameful waste of the loeal school treasurer and bookkeepe r should mine the details of the teaching of Spanish 
‘| time and enerev. We are all aware that this be independent of the principal. It is hardly TI have tried to understand and believe I knov 
| sity of opinion is natural and democratie. saad be s py sed that if it is agreed that such a fairly well at least what the general purposes 
A ne writer has stated: ‘We have passed P! would not work in a school tor the total are in the teaching of musie, art, sewing, and 
| ch the stage of unanimity of the ignorant, esults of whicl principal is responsible, it cooking, am familiar with the qualifications of 
| 1 are in the midst of the disagreement of "i vork t other p int n the S< experts needed in these fields, and have been 
nquiring.’ Some time we will have System. ble with reasonable success to fit these subjects 
nimity of the wise, but by that time the Superintendent as Chief Executive nto the regular program and correlate the work 
ends will be effaced from our tombstones. It may be said that a superintendent does not f these departments with that of the mar 
‘Sooner or later each one of us will have to know enough about finance and schoolhouse others. I think I understand equally well th 
= and solve this eternal two-sidedness of constructio1 d maintenance to be made th general aspects of financial and building prob 
things. There is not, and probably never has Chief executive of the system. If this is true, lems and can for that reason succeed as well 
been an issue with the two sides absolutely bal the wrong man is being held in or considered n putting them in the proper relation to all 
inced. Some questions present a positive mar for the superintendency. But it is entirely pos other problems. 
vin, others a negative. Not the least part of sible for one to know enough about these prob If in this way the school superintendent as 
thr superinte ndent’s duty is to weigh and lems to serve i this capacity and at the same in executive cannot properly cos rdinate thes¢ 
measure both sides of an issue and to cultivate time not know as much about them as experts various elements, then a school board ean 
: the ability to plunge ahead, cognizant, however, | have never known a successful school super successfully perform its function of legislative 
that there is much to be said to the contrary. intendent or executive in any other business coordinatio £ such diverse technical ques 


Some preparedness and technique of this sort who was an expert 1 the details of the many tions. 
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“NO BETTER BUILT THAN 


DURABILT’ 


The slogan speaks for itself. 


The DURABILT Steel Locker is distinctively 
a Product of Quality 


Wuy USE MARBLE? 


MERE than One Hundred Million 

years ago, Nature made the 
marbles of the World and left them 
exposed to Weather and Time. What 
they were then, they are now. Not 
within the lifetime of a man nor of a 
generation or of civilization itself, 
will they change their essential na- 
ture. 


Exclusive Features 


1. Concealed, one-piece, au- 
tomatic Latching Device 

2. Straight-Lift, stamped- 
steel (not cast) Handle 

3. Five-Knuckle, ful |l- 
looped, double-wear 
“strap” Hinges 

4. Scientifically reinforced 
rigid Door 

5. Extra heavy, countersunk 
riveted Door Frame 

6. Unusually Large Venti- 
lating Louvres 


MARBLE is a Permanent Finish. 
With only ordinary care and atten- 
tion, it will retain its beauty of color 
and texture as long as the building in 
which it is used withstands the 
ravages of time. 


We are also manufacturers 
of Steel Storage and Ward- 
robe Cabinets. 


With our modern factory devoted EXCLU- 
SIVELY to the manufacture of steel lockers 
and cabinets we are prepared to render un- 
excelled service on your requirements. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 
400 Arnold Ave. Aurora, IIl. 





ALABAMA MARBLE CoO. 


Main office and plant: 


Sales Department, 
Gantt’s Quarry, Alabama 1701 


Avenue A, Birmingham, Alabama. 


MMMM TT 


Producers of all grades of Alabama Marble Manufacturers 
and Contractors for interior marble work in Any Kind of 


Marble Inquiries for prices and estimates should be addressed 


to the Sales Department, Birmingham, Alabama 


MMMM 
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The Opportunity of School Boards which the board’s policies have been admin plete education in the sel . he now 
The great opportunity of the board of edu istered. Such a procedure as this, accompanied takes a vigorous stand for all that is good in 
eation is to refine and clarify its purposes, to bs lmpersona eriticisms§ of the procedures edueation tor the voung people if todav. His 
adopt appropriate policies, keep an accurate’ themselves when they seem to fail to accom educational poliey was well expressed in an 
record ot them, give large freedom and sympa plish the purpose of making aval able to the address recently before a loeal elub when he 
thetic advice to the superintendent in executing board a f the facts necessary to intelligent said that he stood for all of the edueation for 
them, and hold him strictly aceountable for re decisions, or of the methods of presenting re every child to the point of the child’s ability to 
sults. One of the greatest challenges in public ports of results of administrative action, w protit thereby Ile stands four-square for ad- 
school administration today is to work out the’ bring to the schools constant and continuing vanecing every opportunity for the under- 
actual teeln que ot earrving forward such a 


privileged child and has shown an unusual in 
program The board’s procedures should be ; 


WM erest in the work of the open-air schools. 
‘ ‘ . 2 re Py hHRp . : . . . 
stripped to the point where it is possible for - C, PREIFFER. As for giving freely of his time for the in- 


. : os Ce uded fro Page 4 + sy ] 
it to do this; reduced to a level of activity upon \ p . 6 ‘et terests of the schools, Mr. Pfeiffer very rarely 
: .° > . I relTyTel uriy Show I t' I musie . . : e 
which board members mav be rel eved or muen | ) | ut 7 ] . misses ‘olnmMttee oO1 board meeting or anv 
» 4) . ind in his sure time voted himself to its : : . hth 
orf the routine work which easily becomes i 1 ; ; ~~ ; , ld Ar; other gathering where he 1s invited in the ae 
° . study » Was k 2 mit * of the O| Arion , : 
burden and which erowds out col sideration I . “% : MCMC! ne I : terest of the schools 
1] ] Band and Orchestra lor vears, at a time when 
the really important problems. 


these organizations were unexcelled in the state THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT AND THE 
It i vy to | 


Is SO eas ecome lost in a confusior nd were far-famed for their musical work. At SCHOOL BUDGET. 
of administrative affairs that there ean be . 





, no present he is member of the 127th Infantry : : ra “ge nang dee we ; 
time or thought left for a consideration , Band Wiscons Ik 3 9 her OOl ft t in effort 1 , 
plan whereby such a program may be put he P fer Orchest f Os] 3] ‘ Trike permit lt | I nd S 
into effect In manv school systems it seems i, . ember of the Evangelical Emanual equipment ft o deteriorate and depreciate that 
i ; ° ; 
impossible to tind the time or make the arrange Church. a Mason. an Elk. an Eagle. as w: i \ 4 Vv greater expenditure ¥ be required to 
ments whereby matters of vital mportance t 3 @ member of the Eavitable Fraternal Union. > a t P Wad A \! \ : \ competent 
the scho may be clearly and completely America} Federati of Musiciensa. Ciear superintendent must be practical and know the 
placed before the boards, and I am quite sur Makers’ Union and the South Side Business Wort of money: by heral without being ex- 
: that the loption of policies has far outrun Men’s Club travagant—thrift vithout being miserly. He 
the understanding which the boards have During the world war he was a member of Must be able to lay out, 11 dvanee, a plan that 
secured concerning the success with hi Ninth Wisconsin Infantr in tase of ean be successfully worked out and the expen- 
these policies have been executed I believe tended the Camp Douglas militarv « _— » @ I hin the appropriation 
that there can be developed methods of handling times and in July and August, 1922, was Lacking this qualification, it matters little 
the affairs of school systems so that there will eneamped at Camp Custer with the 1P1st ow brilliant he may be in educational lines, or 
be brought before the boards in an orderly and Artillery. how skillful in diplomacy, he will be a failure 
systematic way conditions which need attention, As a member of the board of education his 2S 2 Superintendent of schools. With this quali- 
suggested policies and detailed information, all tenure began by appointment in 1919. He was fieation, in conjunction with the others, the 
of which will expedite action and make more elected for the one-year term in 1920 and for Schools and the community will prosper under 
certain the validity thed In the three vear term in 1928. At that election his guidance, and in their prosperity, the super- 
addition to this, I be received a flattering endorsement of his  ititendent may confidently expect to participate. 
evolve a practical plan Upon the reorganization of the board in Such, I believe. are the conditions under 
to the board reports on the ex ir poiicie Me vas chose n bv his associates as presi- which a community will receive the greatest 
which will keep each member thoroughly in dent benefit from the work of a trained school super- 
formed with reference to the efficienc) vit] rT 


himself the opportunity of com intendent. 
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Is Your School Equipped With | 
an Adequate Program System? 


The Cincinnati Line 
provides systems for 
both small and large 
institutions, including 
self-contained Pro- 
gram Clocks (as shown 
herewith), handsome 
Master Clocks, Second- 
ary Clocks, Electric 
Program Clocks and 
sell Systems. 

The Cincinnati Pro- 
gram Clock can be ar- 
ranged for any num- 
ber of schedules or to 
operate your present 
bell system, thereby 
taking care of your re- 
quirements. 

With Sales Branches 
and Service Stations 
in all principal cities, 
we are in a position to 
give immediate atten- 
tion to School Boards, 
Electrical Contractors 
and Architects. 

Write for details and 
i catalog. 

THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
Factory and General Offices 
1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Branch Offices and Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities. 

















Playground Equipment 


BUILT TO WITHSTAND THE 
SEVEREST WEAR AND TEAR 


SAFE, STRONG AND DURABLE 


Send for Catalog No. 3. 











WE ALSO MAKE INDOOR GYM EQUIPMENT 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
1835 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 

















— paper cTacomBNATONa 
The only cloth-lined 


metal weather strip 


The ‘Last Word” 
in Weatherstrips 





It is impossible to fit two pieces of 
metal close enough to keep out drafts 
and dust without making the win- 
dows stick. In the Athey Strip the 
metal rail runs smoothly and easily 
in a metal channel lined with cloth. 


The cloth hugs the rail so tightly 
that drafts, dust and noise can’t sneak 
around it — or through it. Yet the 
windows open and close easily. 


The metal chan- 
nel and rail are of 
imperishable zinc, 
They will not rust. 
The cloth is guaran- 
teed by us to be rot- 
proof, damp-proof 
and moth-proof. 
Water or ice will 
not affect it. And it 
won’t pull out of the 
channel. 








We will be glad to give you a list of promi- 
nent buildings all over the country where 
Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weather Strip is 
used. Ask the owners—test it in the most 
severe manner. It will make good—it has 
made good. And that is why you find it used 
almost universally in buildings where only 
the finest equipment is good enough. 


Khey Company 


6031 West 65th Street 








Chicago, Illinois 





> rane ee 
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é pe o~ == = 
+... | alin 
Everything forthe Laboratory! nn 
Chemicals and Chemical Supplies Z 
all For yourrconventence af— = 
fiat 5 ‘cena: eR ~ 
Reasonable Prices. _ ee 
rvice 1s unegualle 
For the Science Teacher 
oeee . . : . + . . . ° 
we have somethin Hygienic, Space-Saving 
exceptionally 200d ~ School Wardrobes 
without money and ILSON Disappearing Doot Wardrobes save in 
h: ik Ht > sao \ cost of construction, by eliminating cloakrooms, 
wit our Pi Ice: rat yok at the same time increasing the area of the classrooms. 
valuable. shiva They provide ample room for pupils’ clothing as well as 
being thoroughly ventilated. The disappearing doors 
7 ti soauabenaner tis operate easily, are out of the way when open and may 
LPM Ow DESIRE AT WRITE be provided with blackboard surface, if required. 
DE PT. mB > 2 : 2 : Fs : 7 » * <a ee. 
fe 5 gs Hi i x if .: aces tt i oo its Send for 40 page descriptive catalog No. 14. ff S Established 1876 A 
Henry Heil Chemical Co. 3 
210-2}4 SOUTH FOURTH STREET The J. G. WILSON Corporation “= 
ST. LOUIS pasate ws : 11 East 36th Street, New York City 
ENDORSED BY LEADING THE RELIABLE 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Gas Machines and Appliances PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
In science classes where Tirrill Burners ars 
used there is never any danger of spoiling an — : ~ ae 
experiment—no matter how difficult it may be. 
Tirrill No. 2600, illustrated at the right, is one 
of the most popular bunsen burners used in 
school laboratories today. It is an all brass 
burner with simple adjusting parts. The flame 
from this burner is always constant, which in 
sures the proper temperature at all times. 
Thousands of teachers and students base their 
approval of Tirrill burners on actual experi- 
ence. Our complete line also includes No. 2000 
Blast Flame Heating Burner (Price $3.00); 
No. 2800 Domestic Science Burner (Price $3.50 
with stand). Order by number and judge the 7 
quality of these products for yourself. All ; 
; Tirrill appliances can be operated with either 
city or manufactured gas. 
Make Your Own Gas 
* Where cit va ne ivall 
able Tirrill ga made by the 
rIRRILI EQUALIZING ee ae _ indie ee 
GAS MACHINE, is a most 
ee eee oa The best of material used throughout in construction. 
steps | ence ~alliyhea Sigg Comply with state requirements. 
pendent ipply f ga 
hand. Send”ue your felt BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 
Approved by the National Board of Fire PAY YOU TO INVESTI Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
Underwriter GATE THIS EQUIPMEN' illustrated instructions can erect them. 
Your mquiry to the address below will be given ~ 
cise: Hevea voles hy ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write f I li [ 
TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. pigs age. hac aggre 
Established 1864 
R. 567, 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. semen gO uaa 
Tirrill Burners only Genuine when stamped “‘Manufactured by the , ' 
Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Company.” Beware of imitations. Established 1898 
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STERLING 
All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


ANNIN & CO. 


II 


ICAI 







HN 


LL 


You Receive Full Value When You Buy | 





FLAGS 


MADE OF 


and DEFIANCE. 


Two Ply Cotton 
Banting 





Sold by dealers everywhere 


Manufactured only by 


99-101 Fulton Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 


buntings than all other brands combined. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE IN SCHOOL With reference to the 


ADS ens ae bean: 


Concluded from Pag 
In some of the stat 


the vear when tl 


ections of the country. 


The iverave mileage covered by 


es there are certain months 
ns make it 
due to the 


e weather conditi 
possible to ine an automobile 


it this happens 


number of teachers 


address, phone and other miscellaneous facts re- 


ising automobiles, the replies vary in the dif garding the student. On the reverse side of the 
ferent sections of the country. Taking the re eard (Fig. 2) the student’s subject program may 


ports as a whole, from fifteen per cent to twenty be 
per eent ot the teachers 


printed. 
are using 


~-nNnty 
COUTLLY 


An efficient principal cannot do 
automobiles without this information for it tells him just 


"aye in the eountry sehools. In Cuyaho County, where every student should be during the school 
only in a : ae 1 Ln s 
Oh 10 of the prineipals, which nell jee a day. <A hall wanderer can be instantly placed. 


the principals, are using automobiles, while Also in the case of telephone and emergency 


eet bout 50 the 419 teachers are using machines. calls, the principal can go direct in a business 

perintendents of schools as reported, amounts . : ‘ ’ ee ‘ 
+4 ‘4 we a. i * ln connection with the transportation of school like way to the student’s class or may direct 

» 40 miles daily he se of the automobile . ot ° ; °.4) : . ; a. 
' . dren, of nties reporting a little mor someone to do so. It serves also as a check on 

the part of the v superintendent is per : ; ; /f : 
7? ' than 50 of the transportation is by auto bus _ the teacher’s report on absences (Fig. 4). 
ips best expres ber re (7 (rallowayv, County 


ws: ° rhe automobile 


ol 1 mv eounty down wa < 


he day from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. rig 
-<choolhouses with teachers, after 


ently with directors, presidents 


has wrought a wonderful transformation in 


lowa in the eounty 


aneing it from a elerk or se 


one of actual supervision and makes an 


lueator a necessits inste id of a politi 


In practically all eases the eo 


ndent varies greatly. As one superintendent 


rites “The 
enev in this respect at least one 


nt.” Another su 


east eighty per cent in time.” 


itement “Mvsel 


hool regularly and as a 


of high standard even in remote schools 
Where the superintendent furnishes his own 
tomobile the school board makes an allow : times. 
ee for mileage and upkeep based at so much Concleded from Page 58) numerous to mention 
r mile. In a number of cities a flat allowance The 
1 certain sum is made annually 


rporation of an allowance for automobile use to record the date of registration but also per- in the office of the school 


the supe rintendent’s salary. 


ols. Carroll. Towa. who 
brings the 
ive of 40 to 
) minutes, makes it possible for me 


schoo] fre 
or secretaries. 


superintendent’s — offies 
‘retarial position 
unty superin 
automobile has increased my efh 
i\ousand per 


perintendent W rites “Saves 


f and SIX deputies 


consequence 


or the in 


rge number of these schools are still Maxwell Union High School 


Excused for Absence 


writes as : as 
fart] sing horse drawn vehicles 
artnest ‘ : 
n connection with some outstanding state- 


oft the ise of the a itomobile. following 


to spend 


‘ are quotations taken from various reports: 
ht in the 


“Some of my trips are 140 to 280 miles to 
country where there is no 
Old Dobbin and the one-hoss 
shay wouldn't help me much. 

“From the 


visit one school into 


train serviee. 
approval 
northernmost school in this 

county to the most southern one is a distance Figure 7. 
dan.” of over three hundred miles bv the nearest The absence slip (Fig. 
trave ed road It is neeessary to cross Death 
Valley in making the trip. The trip could not 
ell be made any other way than by automo 


hile 


re? ® } . ° — 
Rural supervision which is now a regular 


prove very satisfactory. However, with 


a moderate and inexpensive type 


ild not exist = peeord 


thout the machine; each rural supervisor able 


part. of California school work, coi 


Anothe r 
visit all ; 
Inust cover the entire county, making long dis 
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Pupil 
The above absence was with my knowledge and 


Teer ee eer ee Parent 
7) and the recitation 


absence notice (Fig. 4) are self explanatory. 
They have some disadvantages, but on the whole 


the 


other material discussed they serve to complete 
of system of 
ds for the small high school that is invalu- 


the work ge ’ ‘ _ eo It 18 obvious to forward looking schoolmen 
tances; and make the trips to the individual that it is a pro fessional obligation that complete 


hool as frequently as possible.” information regar tie 
OF FICE RECORDS IN THE SMALL HIGH ‘1 “ti honefite to 
SCHOOL. 


registration ecard (Fig. 2) is also most Sufficient to 


important to the principal. It serves not only — be less critical in the face 


mits keeping on the desk, parents’ signatures, of real executive ability when they see it 


students be kept at 
be derived are really too 


all 


in an article of this type. 
sav that critical business men will 
of increased efficiency 
and are wholly aware 


and 
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L. B. Unit book shelv- 
ing is constructed with 
non-warping shelves and 
uprights-~rigid, nor 
king shelves. Shelves 
and uprights have sur 
I is strength without 
wasting book space 


indard unit sections 


are illustratedattheright. 
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Planning today that saves tomorrow 


The library in your school is bound to 
grow. As new books are acquired, you will 
add to and rearrange your book shelves. 

To make such alterations with built-in 
shelves is a costly nuisance. You can avoid 
this trouble and expense by insisting on 
L. B. Unit book This 


adaptable shelving is built on the unit prin- 


wood shelving. 


¢ iple. 


As conditions require, you can add new 
sections Or Tearrange your present ones 


Library fur 
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SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING AND EXPERT 
ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE. 


adi | ditoriun eat PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
Ing capacity of hallways an Corridors is re 
ated to the number of elnildren in a sel fo ( ” 4 fey Wednesday Afternoon 
building, the number of changes of periods, et« The rmal seating capacit | t TIO) I} Prin pit of Ventilation as App ea CI 
Mr. Loving well says f Buildings Through the Univent system, Mr. J 
. ! " SOM or reg l SCT I 1 ] E ] 
“By careful experiment they have found that 1 { M. Robb, heating engineer, Peoria, II]. 
, : Cs, ane r Special progi s and enterta Phe rope Let ae P o tatlan 
the halls fitteen, twenty or more teet wide. with - , ' ‘ ' in Py per Me noa ol Estimating Build ’ 
hich I] familian tually fail to serve ©" he front half of the tloo Hat, wit Costs and Capacities, Mr. R. M. Milligan, con 
Ww : are al i ar, ac a i Os \ ' , eel ° " : : : 
csgraicsielboan 9 a , : movable seats, thus making splendid tloor toy nissioner of school buildings, St. Louis, Mo 
> . aan 8) S . l , 0 I wr 1 ey ¢ . ‘ 
the purpose { ate and q nek ithe Tor it physica training Phe semaining seats we Phe A] praisal of Schoo] Property for Insw 
children as well as do those ten feet wide. carters Sondiny menileas a ance Purposes, Mr. Frederick F. Martin, business 
A He Ss. amo uv i Tt c eV he > a aoe 
“Some buildings have halls so wide that they | the flat r A manager of the school board, Pasadena, Calif 
. . . . ° iit ie Til it Stoo 5 pped Viti ( } “ : 
are almost square, giving little indication, in 1 | hot Thursday Morning, May 15 
. : ains, ale as oth Toothgnts nd overhead . . > a 
case of a panic, as to where they lead. hti BR] red | Lt Phe Proper Treatment of Schoolroom Wa 
’ ° ° . ° . : berncving rue, fe | and white ort) 116 ay \ > : . } : a apgioar ys 
i e saving in bullding’ cos Vv use oT ie ! 1S, ) : lanic, Ri 
i 2 | ld t | tr ti \. B. Cousins, schoo board mecha | ! 
: ' ; hi ranged mn various eombinati to. cenie mond, Va. 
ten-foot hall 18 enormous, to say nothing oO! . , ; — : 
my I] eitects This room has eparate outside [he Standardization of Schoolroom Equip 
ny or COS or { vears y e. ree Y ; a 
heating cost for all years to com entrance, besides the doors ovening fro) the men » Mr C. M. McKee, superintendent of suy 


“This idea is so new that a twenty-five-room 


. . main corridor, and so f l e} elt eed for Tp) 
building recently completed in one of our large : hold ; Che Adap 
> . . . . . a mace ‘) bovie mpbIIe BMabrhnerins . t ? bye Indy iis 
cities, having certainly the best of architects, | | n iu 
used without interfering with the ré vor} Challman, 
has halls twelve feet wide running the whole e 4 St. Pani. ‘M 
. . " . . o thle’ SCHOO i 
length of the building, leading to stairways 
which a ten foot hall could apparently serve Phe HeW NIH. SCHOO is | tt | ce ti - Roun 1-t 
as well. one destroved by fire on the mon f f Decen (‘or tract 
“This building averages 60 feet wide and the ber 29, 1921. The old “Acad hairenas 


construction cost alone, without heating, plumb S76 al 


ing and lighting, was over $240,000, before 


\ Home 

A reduction of two feet in the width of the post by John EK. Goodeno Wit short ihomsen, ¢ 
hall. from twelve feet down to ten, would have time after its loss, the school board sé ed the The Cont 
reduced the cost of building 2/60, or $8,000.” services of Arthur Ebeling of Davenport, who Ball, busin 
Mr. Loving’s conclusion is that experts are drew plans for a new buildings Preliminary asi {Boe 
necessary in the planning of school buildings, estimates were made, and the board asked election ot 
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Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 
Card catalog cases 
L. B. Unit wood book Charging desks 
eve S See & ee Reading tables and 
3 og feet - or chairs 
feet incnes t 1s y . 
single or double faced Unit wood book-shelv- 
Solas dan’ Mikes es ing, wall and double 
table on 1 nch r faced 
A are inrerchange ‘ 
ible ‘ Periodical racks 
Dictionary stands 
li- Buucerim Boaro Atlas cases 
Display cases for books 
Glass door book-cases 
Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 
Book trucks 
in a few hours’ time—without skilled labor, Exhibition cases 
without noise or nuisance. Bulletin boards 
= , Lantern slide cases f 
Over 47 years’ experience in thousands 
; > . ‘ y 2 ae . . . 
of libraries has qualified Library Bureau to School library supplies 
give authoritative assistance on any school 
library problem. One of our specialists will 
, Administrative school rec 
gladly discuss your problems without obli 
; ords and files for superit 
gation to you. : 
tendents, principals, depart 
Address the nearest library division listed ment heads, secretaries, et 
below for free COPy of our new booklet ep ee | 
“School Libraries” porn : 
a LIBRARY BUREAL 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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i chool board, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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With the dawn of every business day 
more than 7,000,000 


UNDERWOOD 


typewriters go into action~ 
Speeding the World’ Business 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO.INC., UNDERWOOD B'LDG.NLY. Branches in all Principal Cities. 
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One-Room Circle A Schools 


Have You Our New Catalog? 


T will give you a clearer idea of the substantial and 
solid construction of Circle A Portable Schools— 
construction actually stronger and more completely 
finished than that of most permanent frame buildings 


of the same size. 


Circle A Portable Schools, because of their excel 
lent light, ventilation and insulation against heat and 
cold, are often preferred by teachers and pupils to 
rooms in the main building which may be of less mod- 


ern construction. 


Yet they can be erected in five to fifteen days with 
ordinary labor, and without a nail being used between 


the floor and the roof covering, 


The latest catalog explains construction features, 
with illustrations, plans, etce., and shows how easily 
Circle A Schools solve the perplexing building prob 


lem. Sent on request. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of the Alexander Lumber Company 


614 Neil Street Champaign, I[|linois 


CIRCLE A 
SCHOOLS 


Made by the Makers of Circle A Portable Bleachers 





A Two-Room Circle A School 





White for Catalogue No. 14 


























Providing New Rooms 


When Needed 


O meet the demand for changes due to increased 
enrollment—new rooms for new classes—larger 


rooms for larger classes—Wilson Sectionfold Partitions 
are suitable. They make it possible to turn one room 
into many, or many into one. Easy to install and 
operate. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Provide additional blackboard surface. 


Established 1876 
e 











The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 








































































Drapery Curtains 
Asbestos Curtains 

Motion Picture Sheets 
Elizabethan Stage Settings 


Scenery and Stage Equip- 
ment 


The above furnished for 
School Auditoriums, Assem- 
bly Halls, and Theatres. 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


(Established 1892) 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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Double Protection Where 
the Wear Is Greatest 


ADJUSTABLE 
REINFORCED 











WITH 


WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 


The Walraven Cover has the following distinctive 
ADVANTAGES: 


It is a ONE PIECE COVER, scientifically ADJUST- 
ABLE, fits SNUGLY, STAYS ON, DOES NOT 
DEFACE the book, is made of EXTRA STRONG 
and DURABLE Paper, is ATTRACTIVE and is 
REINFORCED at the corners and back where 


the greatest strain occurs. 


In fact it DOES 


EVERYTHING a book cover should do and does 


it efficiently. 


Write for samples. 


DALLAS 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 

















what it 


laintaining the delinquency 


NEW BOOKS. 
(Continued from Page 126) 

flux of thousand changing activities, nor can 
speak consistently about responsibility, duty, 
oral obligation and law. 
The acceptance of human behavior as func- 
nal reaction to stimuli has led Dr. Mateer to 
ivance an untenable view of delinquency. 
must follow some 
wv, she endeavors to find that law. “The ‘bad’ 
d’s behavior,” Dr. Mateer writes on page 


16, “is in response to some motivation or 
nciple that is fundamental. It shows itself 
dependently of any set of factors, either phy- 


1 
al 


yy environmental. It is dependent on 
mething much more general and less tangi- 

shall we call it a predisposition?” That is 
¥ really is, a predisposition, or tendency 
wards a foundation for certain types of be- 
ivior, a potency for developing with great 
se reactions which we recognize as undesirable 
“wrong”. This predisposition is not the ef- 
ct of the child’s environment, so the author 


goes on to tell us, nor is delinquency a violation 


if 


} 


duty. 
ligation and 


duty, itself, is a dry thing of 
superficially imposed ideals 


which, in the very mentioning, is quite apt to 


) 


tanical and 


nake us feel 


he result of the 
tages, and of 


nt stage of development” 


sympathy for the reprehensible 


uth who has discarded it. There should be 
mething more vital and more directly appeal- 
g to the individual that is violated before we 
delinquency. The whole scheme of 
«iety which expects a child to take such a puri- 
non-emotional attitude towards 
(Page 224). Delinquency “is 
mental residuum of former 
imperfect attempts to produce 
dividuals who can live naturally in the pres- 
(page 227). It is a 
iblem of maladjustment. “The normal child 
t grows and, as he grows, adjustment to 
inging situations and to emergencies, to de- 
ands made upon him and restraints enforced, 
mply comes. But with imperfect organ- 
ms the problem is very different. Situations 
frequently too difficult for them to assimi- 
into their regular living. From the 

al standpoint we are apt to say that these 
viduals do not adapt readily. This lack of 
ptability is the cause of their difficulties with 
ety as well as of society’s difficulty with 
Non-adaptation is the keynote to incor- 


eak of 


is wrong” 


rigibility, delinquency, ineducability, our chief 
problems in dealing with childhood” (page 
231-232). Dr. Mateer comes to the startling 
conclusion that “there is no such thing as a 
bad boy or girl. Either the child does not know 
any better or else he cannot help it” (page 
233). 

There is much in this line of reasoning that 
correction. It sufficiently estab- 
lished by science that heredity plays no small 
part in the question of natural endowment and 
dispositions. Biologists point out that physical 
traits, physical tendencies and physical predis- 
positions, are inherited; whilst there is some 
evidence to show that moral dispositions may 
also be transmitted to the progeny. These 
facts prove that heredity has an influence on 
the character or behavior of the child. But that 
is not the whole truth. Children are either re- 
sponsible for their actions or they are not. If 
it can be shown that they are not responsible, 
it is due to the fact that they are unable to act 
with reason and free will. This inability to ex- 
ercise rational control over actions may be the 
result of an enfeebled organism, of deteriora- 
tion of brain cells, or some derangement of the 
nervous system. Such is the case with imbe- 
ciles, idiots and insane persons. In these cases 
it is not the mind that has broken down but the 
bodily organism, or some portion of it, through 
which the mind actuates itself. Granting these 
exceptions, it is going too far to say that 
“there is no such thing as a bad boy or girl.” 
It is one of the disastrous consequences of the 
tenets of a certain school of criminologists, who 
follow Lombroso, that no criminal is held to 
be responsible for his crimes. If he is not re- 
sponsible, why do we mete out to him the pen- 
alties of the law? If “troublesome” children 
and all ‘deviates’ are not responsible for their 
actions, why should we commit juvenile delin- 
quents to reformatories and corrective institu- 
Take the idea of personal responsibility 
out of all juvenile delinquency and it will follow 
that the efforts of clinical psychology will not 
be able to decrease juvenile aberrations nor 
correct effectively and permanently the various 
and manifold deviations from normal conduct. 
It behooves us, on behalf of social welfare and 
genuine human progress, and still more on be- 
half of the welfare of unfortunate individuals, 
to search for deeper and truer causes of delin- 


needs seems 


*» 
tions : 


quency among children than a disturbed func- 
tional maladjustment to surroundings. 

Among these more deeply rooted causes we 
mention only two: The absence among so many 
of the right attitude towards life as a whole, 
and the lack, likewise quite extensive, of the 
proper moral training. The two factors are 
interdependent. They exercise a baneful influ- 
ence not only on the mind, warping and distort- 
ing its power, but are not infrequently the cause 
of more or less serious disturbance of the or- 
ganism, with the resultant psychopathic phe- 
nomena we have been discussing. 

A dozen or more years ago Professor Miin- 
sterberg had pointed out the first factor, men- 
tioned above, as the more probable reason for 
the various departures from normalcy in case of 
psychopaths and abnormal individuals. He tells 
us in his book on Psychotherapy that much of 
the present civilization leads the man and 
woman to a superficiality, shallowness and inner 
hastiness which undermines mental life much 
more than any external factor. A go-as-you- 
please method characterizes our whole society 
from the kindergarten to the height of life. We 
eulogize the principle of following the paths of 
our own interests and mean by that too often 
the path of least resistance. The child learns 
a hundred things but does not learn the most 
important one, to do his duty and to do it ac- 
curately and for a well-defined purpose in life. 
The power of attention thus never becomes 
strained, the energy to concentrate on that 
which is not interesting yet very necessary is 
slowly lost, and a flabby superficiality sets in, 
which is moved by nothing but personal ad- 
vantage and the zig-zag impulses of chance 
surroundings. He who has never learned obedi- 
ence and self-mastery can never become his own 
master, and whoever is not his own master 
through all his life lacks that soundness of 
mind and mental poise which a harmonious life 
demands. Flippancy and carelessness must re- 
sult, mediocrity wins the day, cheap aims per- 


vade social life, superficial emotions, trivial 
problems, sensational excitements and vulgar 
pleasures appeal to the masses. One of the 


most disastrous results of it all, one that is 
pertinent to our discussion, is a disorganization, 
a dissipation and scattering of the energies of 
the mind, with the resultant neurotic and psy- 
chopathic types of people. 
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WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS NOTE AND COMPOSITION BOOKS 


Printed Headings for Test and Examination. Theme Tablets. 
Shorthand Notebooks. Typewriter Tablets and Single-sheet 
Papers. Spelling Printed Form Tablets and Books. Prim- 
ary Practice Tablets). Memorandum Books. Loose-leaf 
Binders, Fillers and Completes. Penmanship Blanks and 
Drawing Books, Legal and Foolscap Tablets. Usable varie- 
ties, ruling width, paper quality, size and shape. Guaran- 
teed quality by the makers and sold by progressive dealers. 


Detailed information at your service. 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Pioneers in Tablet Manufacture 
HUNTINGDON . . - PENNSYLVANIA 


Yours for good tablets 


For Forty-Four Years, Stationers to the 
American Schools 


What we need, therefore, together with a “Just as, Ll Wwe et emotions evaporate, n t praiseworthy effort 
the aids advanced science offers, is soundne they get into a way of evaporating; so there i hologist w prove futile 
thi , =¢)1)? 1 ic ¢ }]. ors a ~ y . 
ol thinking. A ind ming is & well-organized Caso! 1p] na nh tron Van Wagenen English Composition Scales 
mind in which a controlling idea is able to in making an effort, before we know it the effort By M. J. Van Wagenen, Universit f Mir 
hibit the opposite Such a mind is not in dange) making’ capacity w be gone; and that, if we ate. Pane 9) nagces Price = 
of being overrun by any chance intrusio1 rh iffer the wandering of our attention, presently The Wor I ( Yonke1 N. \ 
thought leads naturally and logically t the tw wander the time Attention and ef The ein teas’ or 
second factor we have mentioned, lack of proper fort are but two name for thé same } 1 wed 
. » . ‘ 
moral training. There is no possibility prope Prof Conk P) é | . m ' : 
moral training unless we admit and acc the n n Hered ul nt emp! , ori) ' 
moral law and carry it out in everyday a | t ed ( rel me | } +} sree 
Moral training gives strength of fibre to mar human facult n | 1e mY ation. « a 
and guards him against moral obliquity Dy nterna timulu which ma ca rortl i tne ‘ oY mparis wit} n 
Marion L. Burton, president of the Universit apaciti ind power! He had aid just } ame ‘ The m od 
of Michigan, referred to the necessity of this before thi ‘It one of the most seriou mila) heis ; i, ' 
type of training in an address he gave recently lictments against modern systems of educati pers wit! mnositio: 
to the alumni of that institution in Cleveland, tnat tney devote so mucn attention to tne rain provided in tl } yk let 
Chio. In part Dr. Burton said: “What we hav ing of the memory and intellect and so littl : : 
: , us} >» rabble ths , | » 33 : Budgetary Procedure for a Local School System 
In our universities 18 a rushing rabbi tnat o the training of the will, upon the proper de RB | * 1X T 
: iy John W. went r 


: P ae . ; Pe nh . faper ( 
drives away the spirit of learning. The problem velopment of which so much depends I cd I 


of the university is only a reflection of America The mind trained and disciplined by the wil ti past at Pub ished by Capital Cit Press, 

Americans today need most of all to develop holds its ideas against chance impulses, whether “+4 lier, Vermont. in i 

a spine. Too many of us have lost the inne they come from within or from without. Th The employment of budgets in fixing financial 
tandards of right and wrong. People ask them undisciplined mind seeks a quick change of new plans is not new but =— adoption by si mer 

selves ‘what others are doing’, not ‘what and ever new impressions because it is not dis- ey Scena : but partially accomplished. ¢ rip 

right’ ?” ciplined to hold some supreme and important —— + =o = exhaustive ang eh os 
Dr. J. O. Engleman, director of the division interest. The nervous system cannot withstand D — a He not only cen + We rg 

of field service of the National Educational As the attack of such unhealthy mental action. |) panne, © ee +6) 

sociation, in a speech delivered before more than Disorder and derangement of the organism must ee eee The existing practice in 369 

300 teachers of Kansas City, Kansas, not more ensue and with it many of the psychopathic (!™l@S IS Well Ges ribed. 

than a few weeks ago, emphasized the sam¢ phenomena we are trying to alleviate To rem- Nature's Craftsmen — ; 

point. “We have pinned our faith in part too edy this situation we should insist more and Bo, Inez N. Mc Fee -  wiGEe, VO, - apt 

largely on the intellectual side of teaching,” he more on the proper development of the will- agai ey Price $1.75. Thomas Y. Crow 

told the teachers. “Knowledge alone cannot power. Professor James writes very much to ‘° **°™ York, N. Y. 

solve the problems of America. Moral and re- the point: “Keep the faculty of effort alive in This book is designed to take the student from 


existence and to 
with 


ligious teaching must be included.” commonplaces of 


However, moral training cannot be 


day. the human ze 
ntroduce him into the battle of animal life 
the elements of The introduce 


gratuitous exercise 
systematically 


you by a little 
That is, be 
little 


eve ry 
heroic in 


ascetic or 


achieved 


author 





without a rigorous training of the will. Too unnecessary points, do every day or two nature. tl 

little is made in modern times and by many’ something for no other reason than that you the student to insect and bird life and tells of 
writers of the necessity of will-training. The would rather not do it, so that when the hour many interesting things they do for an exist 
reason for this is the fact that only too many of dire need draws nigh, it may find you not ence and protection. The text is cast in narra 


modern psychologists do not understand what 
the will really is, and the other fact, as Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg had said, that we have been 
following the line of least resistance. Will- 
training implies effort, and this power to make 
efforts will easily slip away unless it is con- 


stantly kept at a high level by exercise. Pro- 
fessor James had directed attention to this long 
ago. In his Principles of Psychology he writes 


and designed to hold the 
] 


liberal 


unnerved and untrained to stand the test.” The tive and story form 
man thus trained in will-power “will stand like interest of young readers. A 
a tower when everything rocks around him, and of illustrations is supplied. 
when his softer fellow mortals are winnowed High School 
like chaff in the blast.” By C. E. Rushmer and C. J. Dence. Cloth, 
If we combine these ideas with the efforts of 400 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.24. Published 
analytical and clinical psychology, we may hope’ by the American Book Company, Chicago 
to do much for the delinquent and deviate child; This course for first yea overs verv 
vithout the aceptance of these principles the Cantinnel oa Pom 
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foolproof. The operation is so sim- et CV OXeS is 
Our experts will be ple and easy that any child can pe ‘tigy 
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and quote you on ' asia - Pd 
quipping your build- The reason why hundreds of al Save Time 
This service schools throughout the country ball td 
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FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH GRADES 





| 
MODERN 
WORD STUDIES 


By J. N. HUNT 





HIS new book provides a carefully 
organized course in the pronunci- 
ation and spelling of essential words, 
and in Word Building and Word Anal- 
ysis. The latter phases of the study 
are developed as a basis for teaching 
the meaning of groups of related 
words. 


Descriptive circular mailed on re- 
quest. , 


American Book Company 
lhe 330 East 22nd Street 


Chicago 


Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 














Woodburn & Moran’s 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


Characterized by sturdy Americanism. Inspires active 
and intelligent citizenship; intensely interesting and per- 
fectly adapted to the requirements of an elementary 
course in Civics in Grammar and Junior High Schools. 
Full of worth while material; exceptional pictures; 
practical topics for discussion. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 


The Makers of America—5th Grade 

Introduction to American History—6th Grade 

Elementary American History—7th and 8th Grades 

Protessors Woodburn and Moran know the secret of 

making history real, and they combine this quality with 
a scholarly choice of material, with a duly proportioned 
presentation of it, and a strict adherence to truth. In 
language simple vet vigorous and well within the child’s 
comprehension, they have succeeded in sharing the spirit 
of history with the reader. Nationally adopted. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Understanding is the keynote of this series. The pupil 
proceeds understandingly by means of the graduated- 
topical method. His progress from one arithmetical 
process to another is the result of independent and intel- 
ligent thought and action. Hundreds of problems of con- 
temporary interest, half of which can be done without 
pencil; frequent reviews. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 














JUST PUBLISHED 


SCHORLING - CLARK 
MATHEMATICS 


By Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark 


This modern course in mathematics for the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth school years was 
worked out by experimental teaching in the 
classroom, covering a period of three years 
and involving the co-operation of over 150 
teachers throughout the country. It is in 
corporated in a series of three textbooks: 
\lodern Mathematics: Seventh School Year, $.88 


\lodern Mathematics: Eighth School Year, $.86 
\lodern Algebra: Ninth School Year, $1.36 


The series is the embodiment of the ideal cur- 
riculum for these erades as laid down by the 
National Committee on Mathematical Re 
quirements and represents the best approved 
Practice. Experimental editions were tried 
out, revised, and re-revised. In the present 
form these books are the product of the most 
thorough-going example of co-operative cur- 
riculum-makiig that has been made in any 
subject. 
Send to howing how the 


books ie 1 eT! requirements 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York—2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











Standards for Measuring 
Commercial Textbooks 


In the development of the Gregg commercial 
textbook series the publishers have kept in mind 
these basic factors: 


1. The development of skillful and accurate technique. 

2. Modeen methods of business procedure. 

Educational content. 

i. Correct pedagogy. 

5. The development of mental power. 

6. The development of a complete library of business literature. 


7. The building up of an organization of experts, thoroughly 
trained in the field of commercial education. 
8. Service. 


You are invited to investigate and measure by these 
standards our texts on the following subjects: 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHE- SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
MATICS SHORTHAND 
For Junior High Schools Basie Texts 
For Commercial Classes Supplementary 
For the Accountant Tests and Measur 
BOOKKEEPING SOCIAL SCIENCE 
nee , Economics 
ENGLISH Business Organization 


Composition and Rhetorik Commercial Law 

Classics cs SPELLING 

Business English STATIONERY 
MODERN LANGUAGE TYPEWRITING 


ements 


OFFICE PRACTICE For High Schools and Colleges 
' For Junior High Schools 
SALESMANSHIP AND ADVER- Phonograph Rhythm Records 
riIsING Drills and Technique 


Check the subjects in which you are interested, write your 
name and address on the margin of this advertisement, and 
send it to our nearest office. (A. 8. B. J.) 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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Modern Books on 
the Basal Subjects 


Manly-Bailey-Rickert 
Lessons in English 


Watson and White's 
Modern Arithmetic 


The Kendall Readers 


Bourne and Benton's 
United States History 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 
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Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
Continued from Page 
mpletely the requirements for high schools 
nd unusually interesting in content and 


method. The student is made fully familiar 
with algebraic methods and notation before 
egative numbers are introduced, by means of 
t illustrations taken from child life, fa- 
miliar science and industry. Following this 
chapter the fundamental operations are re- 
peated and the entire subject is developed in 
derly sequence, up to and including quad- 
ratics. The exercises and examples are fre- 
quently enlivened with material of human in- 
terest and related to industry and to the sci- 
ences taught in first year classes. The book 
more than usually strong in the use of formu- 
ae and graphs. 
Safety First 

Harriet E. Beard. Coth, 12 mo. 223 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

The accident statistics for the United States 
are appalling and constitute the single strong- 
est argument for safety education. The present 
ook outlines for teachers the chief causes of 
accidents, and the newest accepted methods of 
cident prevention. It outlines in the second 
part a course of safety instruction through the 
eight grades and adds the fundamentals of first 

uch as children up to 14 can reasonably 
The course does not touch upon industrial 
I irds,. but limits itself to those general 
irces of danger in the home, on the street, at 
The author well understands that mere 
truction is useless and insists on habit for- 
mation. The appendix contains suggestions for 
safety surveys, dramatization, etc.—all of 
W make the subject interesting. 
The Homemaker 
By Mabel Louise Keech. Cloth, 142 pages, 
trated. Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
Philadelphia. 
book outlines a very successful method 
ynducting home-making classes in social 
ters. The author designates the method as 
hen garden” and the term rather inter- 
estingly describes it. 
The Patent Office 
Gustavus A. Weber. Cloth, 127 pages. 
Price $1.00. Published by The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Maryland. 
The history, activities and organization of 


? 


THE PILOT 


ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 





series of Arithmetics under the title of The Pilot Arithmetics have 
just come from the press. 


BOOK ONE For Grades Three and Four 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 

For Grades One, Two, Three and Four 

BOOK TWO For Grades Five and Six 


BOOK THREE For Grades Seven and Eight 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


Aldine Group of Textbooks on Reading, Spelling, and Language 
73 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Now Ready 


In Preparation 


Publishers of the 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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the United States government patent office was 


recited. Those who deal with this division of 


government will find the book interesting and 
will secure a better appreciation of the service 
it aims to and does perform. 

The Modern Speller 

By Kate Van Wagenen. Book One. Cloth, 
134 pages. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

This is a revised edition of a book which was 
originally brought out some years ago. The 
author claims that the revision is quite thor- 
ough and is made in keeping with recent investi- 
gation in commonly used words. She has 
brought to her service the several lists which 
have been compiled by well known educators. 
Essentials of Arithmetic 

By Nina B. Glass. Cloth, 106 pages, illus- 
tated. Grade 2. Published by Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. ; 

The author has provided an arithmetic for 
the second grade in which she introduces a 
number of lessons, enlivened with colored illus- 
trations, suited to the pupils of that grade. She 
proceeds upon the idea that presentation, appli- 
cation and drill are the distinctive phases in the 
grasp of arithmetical knowledge. The lessons 
are well chosen in that they not only concern 
themselves with the arithmetic which the child 
of a given age but covering subjects which, too, 
are designed to hold child interest. 

The Green Gate to the Sea 

By Ethel C. Brown. Cloth, 166 pages. Pub- 
lished by Silver Burdette and Company, 39 Di- 
vision St., Newark, N. J. 

The wonders of the sea are here dealt with 
in story form. The juvenile reader learns things 
about the sea beach, the starfish and horseshoe 
circle, the sea urchin, shells, barnacles, jelly- 
fish, etc. The book is provided for directions in 
silent reading. 

Ritchie’s First Steps in Latin 

Revised by John C. Green, Jr. Cloth, 112 
pages. Price $0.88. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Ritchie’s Second Steps in Latin 

Revised by John t. Green, Jr. Cloth, 211 
pages. Price $1.00. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. N. Y. 

The original books of this series have been 
widelv used because of their simplicity, the in- 


teresting combination of exercises in transla- 
tion and grammar, and the useful method of 
vocabulary building. The present edition rep- 
resents considerable revision by a teacher who 
has been exceptionally successful in the use of 
the books. The vocabulary is changed to more 
largely include words in Caesar’s Gallic Wars; 
the sentence exercises are better graded; review 
lessons are inserted; valuable hints for check 
ing translations are given; the typography has 
been improved. In every way the books have 
been made more teachable and have been 
brought abreast of the newer effective class- 
room methods. 

The Determination of Anatomical Age in School 
Children and Its Relation to Mental Develop- 
ment 
By Daniel Alfred Prescott. Coth, 60 pages. 

Illustrated. The Graduate School of Education, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

This book summarizes the results of a study 
of ossification by means of radiographs of the 
carpal bones as indices of the physical devel- 
opment of children and adults. 

Lewis English Composition Scales 
By FE. E. Lewis, Flint, Mich. Paper, 12 

pages. Price, 25 cents, net. The World Book 

Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

These seales are designed for measuring busi- 
ness and social correspondence and of set up 
standards and point out the necessity for im- 
provement in letter writing. 

There are separate scales for measuring order 
letters, letters of application, narrative social 
letters, and expository social letters, and in ad- 
dition a fifth scale for measuring simple narra- 
tion. Complete directions for use are printed 
in the booklet. 

Roget’s Treasury of Words 
By C. O. S. Mawson and Katharine A. Whit- 

ing. Cloth, 12 mo., 444 pages. Price $1.00. 

Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 

York. 

In spite of the increase in books of synonyms 
and antonyms, Roget’s Thesarus has remained 
the standard and most widely used work of its 
kind. The present book is a condensed edition 
in handy size, especially prepared for high 
school and college use. Obsolete, bookish and 
rarely used words have been eliminated and 
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os J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY— 
Lippincott’s Horn - Ashbaugh Spelling Book 


is the text of sensible time-saving. With any 
speller, the average child picks up correctly with- 




















Announcing 
LENNES 
WORK, DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By N. J. LENNES out any teaching from two-thirds to three- 
ule t, AO Rac Bertce of Algsbres: Geometries ond Arithmetics quarters of its words before they ever appear. 
Purpose Through individual attention to individual 
1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets fur troubles, Lippincott’s HORN-ASHBAUGH 
nish practice material in the fundamen SPELLER puts effort where it counts. It was 
tal operations and solution of problems. the first to individualize. It is still the only text 
2. Beginning with the Fourth Grade, they that does so with full provision for every com- 
measure, through Standardized Tests, plication. 
the pupils’ arithmetical ability from day 
x day sie teste waik kn wank How to Teach Silent Reading to Beginners 
EA They provide the remedial drill work 


by Emma Watkins, gives in detail for first grade 
teachers a series of simple but scientific exercises 
which assure that in mastering mechanics, the 
pupil also learns to read with comprehension. 
For teachers’ use with any basic system: 


Postpaid $1.60 


necessary to correct the defects found 
in the work of each individual pupil 
after the defects have been determined 
by the Tests. 

For Grades Two-Eight 
The series contains 128 sheets for Grade 


Two and 96 sheets for each succeeding Lippincott’s Silent Reading VOCATIONAL 


grade of the Elementary School. 





‘ for Second Grade, by Ethel gp ling 
The ¢ ost -_ ; M. Hale, develops with com- The only national sur- 
These Work and Test Sheets turnish prehension the elements of Se Gaekl sonen 
material in the most convenient form at speed, organization and re- a Se eens or 
a cost only slightly higher than the or call. Its material is of a type sale toe senahone ane 
dinary school tablet. unusually valuable and whol- ion cbnenes of carvan 
These Tests are remedial — not post mortem. year 


ly new in the grade. $0.68 gt Cg po 


of ten number 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
1922 Calumet Avenue 118 East 25th Street 225 So. 6th St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 























Chicago New York City . - . 

—Philadelphia Chicago——— 

some regroupings in the direction of simplifica- graded exercises to give the student ample skill She constantly suggests the delights of short 
tion have been made. in handling brush and pen and in laying out stories, novels, poetry, etc. She keeps the work 
Primary Number Projects simple cards. Color theory, composition, pen in touch with present-day life and with the 
Rosamond Losh and Ruth Mary Weeks. lettering are then taken up. A variety ol effec- every-day interests of workers by using illus- 
Cloth, 12 mo., 199 pages. Price, $1.20. Hough- pee 5 ge + provided, and a useful group trations, topics for exercises, lessons, ete., 
ton Mifflin Co.. Boston. ot tricks of the trade and suggestions for drawn from modern city life. Seattered through 


. simple inscriptions are added. ‘The book out- tho hooks are numerous useful reading lists of 
This series of projects, games and exercises lines just the kind of introductory course which 


: pe 2 ; ; modern books. Unfortunately, however, these 
in number afford a natural and socialized intro- can be attempted in the average high school and ieahlan i hk of alleen Gheb te . 
. . nh . . selec is are 10 ( liormily lg literary 
duction to arithmetic. They have been used _ continuation school. , . @ : ki a adpcoggyiee vi 
7 : VE . Some selec Ss are certal rive 
successfully for some years and include much pat ome selections are certain to give 


valuable material, of genuine child interest, 
fully within the abilities of first and second 
grades, and definitely informational in the com- 
mon life vses of number, measurement, time, 


Individual Speller offense to considerable groups of users of the 
By Carleton W. Washburne. Paper, 76 pages. book. 

Price, 32 cents. Published by the World Book P . i — r lai acai 

Co.. Yonkers. N. Y. HAZARDS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Concluded fro ay sO) 
etc. The authors are clearly wrong in making The title of this book is exactly descriptive. 5. Failure A agp hack ha +s of All in 
the social aims of education the sole aims, but It is an ingenious book, exemplifying an in Py _ ocanigaa ie ~ Ph orts Me a ie 
they have produced a wonderful mine of vital, genious method of individual instruction in me ott, Sg tg age t pays to have th 
interesting and useful arithmetical material. spelling. Properly used it will greatly econ workers own stock in the business. 
. ‘ P ‘ omize the time and effort used in teaching 6. Suppressing Expression Among the Mem- 
Shakespeare's Julius nen , Cloth. 12 spelling and will provide children with a_ bers of the Group——Let them clear the atmos- 
Peri ata apts ey yr tony EF % a pees ” a ne rar Se: «| eee througe debate. Let them turn their guns 
rill Company, New York, N. Y. can working vocabulary. . once ‘o rather than center on he super- 
The editor has treated the play as a dramatic Guide to Literature of Home and Family Life a ee _ Mu h of hsp —— will be ex- 
a oT aay letras pee By Annie Isabel Robertson. Cloth, 284 pages. iausted before the direct fire. 
production, and his introduction, suggestions for Publi ; : ‘el : ‘ : R i ‘ a" ti wn 
tudy notes. etc. are calculated to make the ublished by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 7. Dismissing the Inefficient Teacher—One 
student read the text as a true play. Inci- This classified bibliography is complete, accu- superintendent states, “I suggest ‘Indirection.’ 
dentally the biographical and critical materials rate, and splendidly annotated. It lists nearly Most of those who have used the ‘Direct Method’ 
are ample for a full literary appeciation of five thousand titles ranging from philosophical have not survived to tell the tale.” 
work. The book is a real advance and should Works on the pd ae of “7 family oo go hg In other professions and other businesses the 
make the students love Shakespearean plays. asllett qeanegen: 4% or trom — ooks to pay may be more nearly commensurate with the 
: oes yulletins on exhibit planning. Like all under- ‘a 
The Silent Reading Hour—Third Reader takings of a similar nature, much is included responsibilities, but let us remember that this 
By Guy Thomas Buswell and William H. that is secondary in importance, and contradic- 'S 0UT job. 
Wheeler. Cloth, 296 pages. Illustrated. Pub- tory in theory or practice. The superintendency of a city school system is 
lished by Wheeler Publishing Company, Chi- ‘ j " , . 





Workaday English a tremendous undertaking—a great responsibil- 
— By Stella Stewart Center. Cloth, 211 pages, itY, but a magnificent opportunity. The task 


The sele ns Ss ook are take . , : - = . ld a allina if % senate . ace , 
The lections in this book are taken from illustrated. Published by the Century Co., New would be appalling if it were not so interesting. 


recent popular child literature, carefully chosen ¥ ork It offers an opportunity for almost every type of 
to conform to the best research in the aims, ; : ability. business and profession: 1. samekie. 

; < Moe , anak anil N In style, physical makeup, illustrations, this y; ne ind professional. To succes 
methods, and mechanics of silent reading. . ‘ 


n ‘ 2 , « >+ ; Y —— ; , an - : q law . 
very ¢ lete teachers’ manual is included book is a decided contrast to the average text fully administer the administration of a rrvinds 
ey See Te ao pes on English. Its purpose is to stimulate in city school system should gratify the ambition 


Beginner's Course in Show Card Writing working children habits of reading and to Of any human being. Mistakes we have made: 


By Ray J. Matasek. 64 pages, 5%x6% inches. 


teach the fundamentals of good usage in writ- mistakes we will make. But we will move for- 
Price, 55 cents. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- jing and speaking. ward, as men of great personality and great 
kee The author has a remarkable faculty of writ- [leadership undertake the responsibilities of this 

Thi ourse emphasizes, first, correct letter ing in a flowing, narrative style and of making opportunity to service the community in a re- 
formation and second, provides a series of well- even the dry facts of grammar interesting. presentative democracy. 
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Thwaites and Kendall’s 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 

Revision of Earlier Chapters 


By Proressor E. E. ROBINSON 
Leland Stanford University 


senenenune 


penenennunnenenene 


TU 


Revision of Later Chapters 
By Proressor F. L., PAXSON 
University of Wisconsin 

This standard textbook is now 
: brought down to the close of the 
: vear 1923. 
: every statement in the book has 
received careful scrutiny and wher- 
ever needed, revisions have been 
: made in the light of the latest his 
torical scholarship. ‘The later chap- 
ters have been largely rewritten with 
special emphasis on the social and 
economic developments of the last 
SIxtv years. 
The book is reset from new type 
throughout. Entirely new plates 
have been made for the maps and il 
lustrations. New maps and illustra 
tions have been added. 


561 pages of illustrated text: 21 pages of sug 
gestions to teachers: 31 pages of Appendix, includ 
ing the Constitution with an analysis and an outline, 
ilso statistical tables: 17 pages of Analytical Index. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


BY USING THE PROJECT METHOD AND THE 
SOCIALIZED RECITATION PLAN. 


You can do it with Deffendall’s new 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


For Grades VII-IX. Ten projects to a year. 
Plenty of grammar. 


BOOK I. Grades VII-VIII. 70c. 
BOOK II. Grade IX. 80c. 


Both in one volume, $1.00 
By P. H. Deffendall, Principal of the Blair School, St. Louis. 





Did you ever see 
A Really Inductive Arithmetic? 
Here it is: 


THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 


Highly inductive. Socialized classroom method. 
Grades IV-VIII. 


First Book in Arithmetic, Grades IV-VI, 70c. 
Junior High School Arithmetic, Grades VII-VIII, 80c. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO 











Maps and Charts for Every 
School Requirement 
Political Maps:- 


mouldings at top and 


bottom “$ 8.50 
l ° Mounted on spring roller 
arge size board in dust-proot 
n SL . a! br 7c pine : 11.75 
WHITBECK-FINCH SERIES Mounted on spring roller 
me >. oe board in  dust-proof 
Size 65 xX 95 
° steel case : 12.75 
Series of maps it 
Utility pring rol 


dust-proof can . 88.00 





MAPS 


McCONNELL’S NEW SERIES 
OF EIGHT MAPS 


Complete, Handsome and Substantial 


BOLD, CLEAR AND STRIKING, BACKED WITH 
HEAVY CLOTH. LITHOGRAPHED IN 
COLORS THAT WILL NOT FADE. 


onnell Series School Maps are new, accurate, and thor- 
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small size 
for the small budget 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES 
Size 52x 44 














Mounted wit plait 

mouldir it top and 

bottom ---$ 4.40 
Mounted on sprir roller 

board dust-r f r 7.00 
Mounted en sprir ] 

in steel dust-proof ca 8.00 
Se f maps 
prir n utility 

‘ 50.75 
\ map may be included as 

f th 8, by making a sma 





\ Few of the Other Maps 


HISTORY 
Sanford’s American His- 
tory. Webster - Knowlton - 


Hazen European History, 
both Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern. 





and Charts Carried: 


Jehnston’s Physiology and 
Hygiene charts. Frohse 
Anatomical charts. Jung, 
Koch and Quentell’s Botany 
and Zoology charts. 


BIOLOGY 








2249 Calumet Ave., 





For full information write for catalog C2324. 


A.J INYSTROM & CO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES, AND CHARIS 


Chicago, Ill. 




















u ip-to-date They are correct in every detail. The maps are 
lithographed (not printed) in permanent oil colors on heavy cloth- 
backed stock made ¢ illy tor n i} The engra yrs are clear, 
irp and dis- 
( making the DROP FRONT 
] é bold al d - S p R I N G 
ell defined. All rhe complete set con- ROLLER 
lett g 1s sists of the following MAP CASE 
1] t} . * 
oe eight maps: 
ime ( be Chis < the 
ily read with Western Hemisphere se which is so 
train ) . : tencively uce 
rh the United States extensively used. 
eve he colo : . t is dus oot 
heautiful North America + ane -pt ae 
10] 7 ¥ lade Ot Oak, 
ntra South America cely finished 
é i the po- ‘ o ] < oO ~ | ‘ 
r Stak alan Eastern Hemisphere Has lock and 
. . . ¢ 
‘ be easily dis- Europe 
4 1 sla . 
e \sia Size of 
yd Africa Maps 
Che best maf 40 x 56 
f ¢hejr cize nu j 
their size pub- inches 


| 


8 Maps in Drop Front Spring Roller Case, shipping 
weight 65 lbs........ ee 

Any Map on Spring Roller Board, Price 

Any Map on Plain Rollers, weight 2 lbs. Price... 2.25 


McCONNELL MAP COMPANY 


213 Institute Place 


$32.00 
4.00 


Chicago, IIl. 
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American 
Portable Schools 


4 iii son O48 wi ni yl Fy 


4 
ah) 
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42 States use them 


\merican Portables not only comply with the State 
Codes but have special features such as Austral Win- 
dows, Vertical Grain flooring, Flat overhead ceiling, 
Walls 12 feet high and 314” thick, Siding 1” Tongued 
and Grooved, which makes them unusually well ven 
tilated, easy to heat, durable, convenient and pleasant 


to teach in. 


Send now for New Catalog 
and Delivered Prices. 


American Portable House Co. 
601-611 Alaska Street Seattle, Washington 


Established 1898 

















Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 











“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


SPICELAND, IND. 











OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 














BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 





' BADGER WIRE 
VA AND IRON WORKS 


= Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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HE line of least resistance in 
classroom instruction is 
eye. The 
Bausch & Lomb Balopticon is a 
well-nigh indispensable piece of 
equipment in the modern school. 
Photographs and opaque objects 
as well at lantern slides may be 
Made in several mod- 
els. Write for literature describ- 


Bausch & Lomb 
BALOPTICON 


for years. 


Mail the 





New York Washington Chicago 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL Co. 


Desk D51, 635 St. Paul St. 



























What to Look For When 


Of course, there are double acting—triple—reversible 
sales arguments used in selling inferior projectors; but, 
after all, before you buy a projector there are only two 
essentials to consider. 

1. The projector you buy must show a clear, distinct 
picture under the most adverse circumstances. 

2. It must stand the abuse that comes to a portable 
projector in satisfying the needs of its owner day in 
and day out throughout the years of its life. # 

The unfailing record of the Portable DeVry to pro- 4 
ject clear, flickerless and rock-steady pictures, is one 7 
reason why you will eventually buy a DeVry. 4 


Whether your throw is 45 feet or 100 feet there is 4 
a DeVry te serve your needs. The DeVry Portable - 

for a short throw or the Super DeVry for use in 
large Auditoriums 
sentials. No matter where you are, the DeVry a 
will stand up under the roughest abuse—it will 
show clear, steady pictures day in and day out— 


coupon for information, 


The DeVry Corporation 


“7 


A. 


Buying a Projector 





will fill both of the above es- 
Corporation, 
A 1109 Center St., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 
7 Please send me with- 
out obligation complete 
i information on ( )The 
DeVry Portable Projector. 
Z ( )The new Super DeVry. 


| 

| 

] 

The 
A DeVry ] 
] 

| 

| 

! 

| 

} 


”" 1109 Center Street, F NGGRO. 2000. itaceeenenaaeigesd | 
Chicago, Illinois , —_— 

’ Rochester, N. Y. 4 Organization. ... rrr rere rt 
San Francisco London 
4 ee ee Gare State...... | 








ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE MINNE- 
SOTA SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 


Russell S. Peterson 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota School 
Board Association was held in the House Cham- 
ber of the State Capitol at St. Paul on March 
sixth and seventh. About three hundred dele- 
gates represented school districts ranging from 
those of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth to 
one-teacher rural districts. 

The main topics discussed were school finance, 
school buildings, regulation of athletics, and the 
compulsory attendance law. 

Mr. Victor Anderson, the president of the as- 
sociation, in his opening address, stated that as 
board members they are not administrators of 
education, but directors of educational policies. 
They are the guardians of the public funds, and 
it is their duty to see that those funds are spent 
to the best possible purpose. In closing, Mr. 
Anderson urged that during the coming year 
school board members of the state make a spe- 
cial effort to see that men are elected to the 
state legislature who have the right attitude 
toward educational legislation. Election of the 
right members will accomplish more toward 
good school legislation than lobbying after the 
members are elected. 

Supt. J. P. Vaughan of Chisholm, president of 
the Minnesota Education Association, made a 
plea for closer cooperation between the Minne- 
sota School Board Association and the Minne- 

a Education Association. Both are working 
largely for the achievement on the same objec- 
tives: both are to a considerable extent inter- 
ested in the passage of the same legislation. 
Mr. Vaughan said that as the school board 
members of the state were looking to the pro- 
fessional educators for educational leadership, 
so the teachers were looking to the board mem- 
bers to keep their feet on the ground. 

Governor J. A. O. Preus in a short talk urged 
that while retrenchment in public expenditures 
was vitally necessary, it was equally necessary 
that teachers’ salaries be maintained at an ade- 
quate level. 

On Thursday afternoon, Mr. J. M. McConnell, 
state commissioner of education, discussed the 


+ 
SOT 


matter of “state aid.” In his opening remarks, 
Mr. McConnell stated that while the burden of 
taxation in Minnesota is undoubtedly high, there 
is plenty of money to pay for education. He 
then showed by a series of charts the facts dis- 
covered through the Educational Finance _ in- 
quiry of the National Council for the Study of 
Education. He explained that greatly mounting 
costs of higher and secondary education not only 
in Minnesota but also in other states are largely 
due to the greatly increased attendance at high 
schools, colleges, and normal schools. 

Mr. McConnell also showed that the state is 
paying a smaller share of the cost of maintain- 
ing public schools than it did a few years ago. 
In 1918, the State of Minnesota paid approxi- 
mately twenty per cent of the cost of maintain- 
ing elementary and secondary schools in Minne- 
sota; in 1922 it paid only fourteen per cent. In 
other words, more and more of the burden of 
maintaining public schools is falling on local 
taxation. Minnesota has a permanent school 
fund of approximately $47,000,000, which last 
year yielded an income of about $1,700,000. 
This income together with the proceeds of a 
state one-mill tax is distributed to all school 
districts of the state in proportion to the num- 
ber of pupils who have attended school at least 
forty days during the year. In 1922 the appor- 
tionment of this fund came to about six and a 
half dollars for each pupil attending the re- 
quired minimum. Inasmuch as Minnesota’s 
total school expenditures in 1922 were in round 
numbers, $57,000,000, Minnesota’s permanent 
fund, large as it is, contributes comparatively 
little to the total cost of maintaining Minne- 
sota’s schools. 

In addition to the apportionment of the in- 
come from the permanent school fund, the State 
of Minnesota distributes considerable state aid 
for the support of elementary and high schools. 
This state aid is derived from legislative appro- 
priations, and amounts at the present time to 
about six million dollars a year. The Minne- 
sota law specifies five purposes of this state aid: 
to assist in providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all the children of the state; to 
assist in establishing certain generally accepted 
minimum standards for all public schools of the 
state; to assist school districts whose tax levies 





for maintenance are exceptionally high; to 
stimulate educational progress by grants of 
state aid for superior efficiency and for desirable 
educational undertakings not yet generally 
established; to provide for the maintenance of 
teacher-training departments in high schools. 

Supt. Theodore Utne of Alexandria, secretary 
of the Minnesota State High School Athletic 
Association, gave a talk on the status of high 
school athletics in Minnesota, which resulted in 
some interesting discussion at its close. Supt. 
Utne explained the eligibility requirements for 
participation in athletics in Minnesota’s high 
schools. . 

A very interesting feature of Thursday after- 
noon’s program was a paper, “Some Important 
Developments in the Construction of School 
Buildings,” by Mr. S. A. Challman, State In- 
spector of School Buildings. Mr. Challman 
traced the advances that have been made in 
school building construction in Minnesota in the 
last few years. Eyesight has been conserved 
through adequate provision for natural and arti- 
ficial lighting. Other forward steps, which he 
cited, are: increased safety, fire protection, 
better sanitation, and economy of construction 
and upkeep. The width of classrooms has been 
limited to a maximum of twenty-three feet; the 
shorter span thus necessitated has made for 
economy. Limitations on the maximum length 
of classrooms have likewise saved school boards 
money. Main corridors have been reduced to 
ten feet; four lines of pupils can pass in safety 
down a corridor of this width. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. A. L. Young of 
Winthrop discussed the subject, “Tuition for 
Non-resident Pupils.” His address had refer- 
ence particularly to tuition charges for non-resi- 
dent high school pupils. Most Minnesota 
high schools have many non-resident pupils 
from adjoining rural common-school  dis- 
tricts not maintaining high schools. At the 
present time the state pays the high school dis- 
tricts seven dollars a month per pupil for the 
tuition of these pupils. Mr. Young raised two 
questions. Is seven dollars a month enough 
tuition? Should the tuition charge be paid by 
the state or by the pupil’s home district? Mr. 
Young cited figures to show that it costs the 
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School Telephone systems. 


is known the world over. 


Samples and Complete Quotations to meet your 
on request. 


requirements will be submitted 


Federal Celephone and Telegraph Company 


Buffalo, New York. 
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high school districts of Minnesota more than 
seven dollars a month per pupil to conduct their 
high schools. It cost Winthrop, for instance, 
$72.70 per pupil to maintain its high school last 
year. It received $63 per pupil from the state 
as tuition and thus lost $9.70 on each high school 
non-resident. Mr. Young also showed that in a 
good many states, the cost of tuition is borne by 
the pupil’s home district where that district is 
not able to provide for secondary education it- 
self. Since the taxpayers in districts maintain- 
ing high schools have to pay for the high school 
education of their children, there is no unfair- 
ness in asking the taxpayers of other districts 
to pay for the high school privileges of the chil- 
dren of the district when they go away to other 
schools offering high school work which they 
cannot obtain at home. 

A general discussion followed Mr. Young’s 
paper. The point was brought out that in many 
high schools, the additional pupils from outside 
districts do not require any additions to the 
overhead cost of conducting the school. In such 
teaching force, and thus add nothing to the 
overhead cost of conducting the school. In such 
schools, even though the per capita cost of run- 
ning the high school is greater than the tuition 
received from the state, the high school is the 
financial gainer. Some opposition was shown to 
payment of the pupil’s tuition by his home dis- 
trict. Such a policy is apt to discourage high 
school attendance since the other taxpayers of 
the district are apt to blame the boys and girls 
who attend high school for increased taxes, and 
are apt to discourage high school attendance to 
keep down taxes. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
convention was a paper, “Better School Build- 
ings at a Conservative Cost,” by Mr. A. P. Ort- 
quist, president of the Minneapolis board of edu- 
cation. It was illustrated with stereopticon 
views showing what Minneapolis is doing in 
school building construction. Mr. Ortquist ex- 
plained that, when he said Minneapolis was 
building school buildings at a conservative cost, 
he referred not only to the first cost but also 
the cost of maintenance. Even though the cost 


of construction of a building may be low, the 
building is a costly one if it is expensive to 
maintain. 


Since 1915, the Minneapolis board of 





Save Time and Confusion in School 
with 


HKederal Standard 


School Telephone Systems 


THIS Company brings the experience of 23 

years in the manufacture of Telephone 
apparatus to the special problems of installing 
The lasting effi- 
ciency of Federal Standard telephone systems 
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SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 

lenses 
the 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


Il. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 


Ill. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 


stead of but one, as in others 


SENT 


SPENCER LENS CoO. 


MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN. 
EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


No. 64 


mounted 
metal 


engaged in- 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 
4 m/m objective, double nose- 
ON REQUEST. piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 


in cabinet, $73.00. 
Schools. 


Discount to 


SPENCER 


MANUFACTURERS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 











education has maintained its own architectural 
department, known as the “bureau of buildings.” 
Mr. Ortquist showed how the bureau of build- 
ings has saved the taxpayers of Minneapolis 
thousands of dollars in construction and main- 
tenance costs. Building designs have been sim- 
plified and standardized; expensive cut-stone 
trimming has been largely eliminated; inexpen- 
sive face brick has been selected without any 
loss of esthetic value; spans have been short- 
ened with consequent saving. 

Standardized furniture and _ standardized 
lighting fixtures have meant big savings. Sav- 
ing of fuel has resulted from raising the height 
of chimneys. Minneapolis has used enameled 
iron ware in its toilet rooms for fifteen years, 
and it serves the purpose as well as more ex- 
pensive porcelain equipment. Shower baths 
have given better results for the money than 
swimming pools. “Swimming pools are beauti- 
ful, but costly,” said Mr. Ortquist; “they can be 
eliminated.” 

Mr. Ortquist also showed how the bureau of 
buildings has increased the usefulness of some 
of the older school buildings of the city. Three- 
story buildings have been cut down to two 
stories. Small playgrounds have been enlarged 
to an adequate size by the purchase of adjoin- 
ing property. 

On Thursday evening the association’s com- 
mittee on teachers reported. It made three re- 
commendations: ° 

(1) The teaching force should be so arranged 
that each teacher carry a maximum load. 

(2) Small classes with low enrollment should 
be eliminated. 

(3) There should be a greater spread between 
the salaries of experienced and inexperienced 
teachers. 

Friday forenoon, Mr. George E. Susens, Alex- 
andria, board member and banker, gave a very 
able paper on the subject of taxation. Mr. 
Susens stated that while school taxes have ad- 
vanced very much, we should not get panicky 
about it. It is not only school taxes that have 
risen; other taxes have risen fully as much. 
Likewise, other things besides taxes have ad- 
vanced. The merchant used to sell a work shirt 


for fifty cents. Now that same shirt costs a 
dollar or a dollar and a quarter. 

Mr. Susens said that school boards could save 
money by getting on a cash basis as soon as 
possible. When school maintenance _ costs 
jumped about a hundred per cent almost over 
night, school boards of necessity fell behind in 
their finances, and were forced to ask the banks 
to carry their warrants. Since the school war- 
rants carried six per cent interest after being 
presented, the banks were very glad to do this. 
These interest charges add considerably to the 
burdens of the taxpayer, however, and outstand- 
ing warrants ought to be called in even though 
it means a rather high tax rate for a year or 
two. The schools like all other institutions, 
private and public ought to balance their bud- 
gets. Too many boards fall behind in their 
finances because they make a rough estimate of 
the cost of running their schools. Before the 
year’s taxes are levied, the school executive 
should be required to present to the board a de- 
tailed and carefully planned budget. Except 
under exceptional circumstances, no department 
of the school should be allowed to spend more 
money during the year than that allotted to it 
by the budget. 

Mr. Susens also stated that to hire a superin- 
tendent at a low salary is a doubtful economy. 
If a school board is careful in selecting its 
superintendent, it can afford to pay him a good 
salary. A good superintendent can save the 
school district much money by judicious pur- 
chasing and careful management. 

He also issued a warning against too radical 
a reduction in the funds voted for school pur- 
poses. 

“Reasons for not Extending the Compulsory 
Education Law to 18 Years of Age” was the 
subject of an address by Mr. H. N. Benson of 
St. Peter. Mr. Benson argued that enforcement 
of the present compulsory education law, which 
has sixteen as its limit, is of more importance 
than the enactment of a new law raising the 
limit to eighteen. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Geo. E. Susens, Alexandria, 
president; A. K. Savre, Glenwood, vice-presi- 
dent; J. G. Jones, Fulda, treasurer. 
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EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
BOOK COVER 


(PATENTED) 
For All Your Textbooks. 


ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
tough as cloth, outwearing three ordinary covers. 

TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

FOUR It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


SEVEN: The patented device for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 

EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 











{DJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 


Dias SH OVER ON THAT SCOR 
in H 


NG WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


LJ YN js 
The Best Book Cover 


Ever Made 
for School Use 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 

















New York Office 
358 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago Office 
1811 Prairie Ave. 











SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


should know that you can 


MAKE GAS 


with 


THE FREEPORT GAS MACHINE 


for 
LABORATORIES AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


The Gas is intensely HOT without SMOKE or ODOR 


Listed in Class “‘A”’ by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 

















NOTE: Table tops free from Gas Plates, proper light- 
ing. Gas ranges with Baking and Broiling 
Ovens. Write for Literature and Prices. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CoO. 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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WEAR-PROOF 
WINDOW SHADES 


Made of soft-finish fab- 
ric, dyed sun-fast tan. 
Jeautiful shades of the 
highest quality to har- 
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AIR and LIGHT CONTROL—EASY ADJUSTMENT 
Forse Wear Proof Shades are made in ten different styles, 
folding and roller, with and without adjustable features. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction and long service. 
Distributed by leading supply houses. Send for catalog. 
FORSE Manufacturing Co., 600 W. 14th St., Anderson, Ind. 
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Baling Press 
will pay 
for itself 


Waste paper has a staple 
commercial value that runs 
into money at an astonish 
ing rate By baling and 
selling the waste paper accumulated in 
vour schools daily, the small cost of a 
Schick Baling Press can be paid for in a remarkably short time and then 
it will continue to pay profits. Yet that is only a secondary reason why 


every school should be equipped with a Schick. 


Don’t Menace the Lives of School Children 


You can’t afford to risk the lives of school children 
by leaving piles of loose waste in dangerous places. 
The Schick Baling Press, being of all-steel construc- 
tion, provides a fire-proof receptacle for all waste. 
It is compact; it takes up little space, and is easily 
operated Can't get out of order It is one of the 
safe-guards against fire which you can't afford to 
ignore Write today for details For convenience, 
use the coupon 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO., INC. 


Dept. J. Davenport, lowa. 
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DAVENPORT MFG. CO., INC., 
Dept. J., Davenport, lowa. 


Without obligation, send me a copy of your book 
and further information on “How to Make Money on 
Waste Paper.” 


Name 


Address 
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HANDWRITING IS LEARNED IN SCHOOL 


—and whether it be good handwriting or 
otherwise depends somewhat on the lead pen- 
cil used. 


The best results can be looked for with a 


TI-CON-DER-OGA 


Its lead is a guarantee of good handuriting. 


. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Pencil Dept. 31 J. Jersey City, N. J. 
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DUSTLESS 





are truly 


crumbling. 











CRAYONS 


Crayons of Character 





Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 








MILLIONS IN USE 
The JACOBUS 


Pneumatic Inkwell 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 

It requires filling but once a term. 

It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, to 
smear the fingers, or drop on paper, desk or floor. 

It gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of 
desk, not easily broken, and is the most satisfactory 
and economical well ever made. 

Have you ever seen a Ssatisfac- 
tory Inkwell? 

Give the pneumatic a thorough 
test and ascertain for yourself 
if it justifies the claims. 

In purchasing new school desks 
make the condition that they are 
supplied with 








Jacobus Pneumatic [nkwells 


Write for a free sample. A personal inspection will 
convince. 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL CO. 
336-340 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Western Representative 
C. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. 














Los Angeles, Calif. 








School Pens 
























Spencerian Steel Pens are the best 
for schoolroom use because they out- 
wear any two ordinary pens. They 
retain their smooth writing points 
longer against the misuse and hard 
wear that children put upon pens. 
Children become better writers 
quickly with these good tools. 

For more than half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard for 
school pens. Superintendents and 
teachers may obtain 12 school pens — 
3 of each number— by mail on receipt 
of 10 cents. Please mention this pub- 
lication. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


Vo. 1--College, fine point; double elastic. 

V Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. | School, fine point; semi-elastic. 
N 


o. 47—Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 
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THE APSCO LINE 


THE BEST COSTS NO MORE 


—in Pencil Sharpeners! 
The finest pencil sharpeners, those of The Apsco Line—of 
the best of materials, type of workmanship and exclusive 
features—cost no more than any other. Because of such 
quality they render the maximum in service and satisfaction. 
Eleven different models also enable you to select the particu- 
lar one which best meets the requirments of your schools. 


FEATURES OF THE APSCO LINE 


Solid steel twin milling cutters; Pencil Stop; five models with either 
transparent or colored chip receptacle; Point Adjuster, enabling 
the user to produce fine, medium or blunt points; device permitting 
the sharpening of pencils and crayons of all sizes; and three all-steel 
models. 


Your School Supply Dealer Carries The Apsco Line 


\/ 
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THE CIVIC BEAUTY 
OF TOMORROW 


is the outgrowth of the school ideals 
of today. The art teacher is respon- 
sible for helping to develop those 
ideals in her classes. Through a well 
organized program of art problems, 
bringing such dreams to realities, the 
environment becomes the “communi- 
ty beautiful.” 
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For public welfare campaigns, land- 
scape plans, clean-up, safety and fire 
prevention posters, the art classes de- 
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oe 
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be 
Ga %| velop their aims through the use of SS ; ; 
’ | Gold Medal products. “Crayola,” g Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
= “Perma” and “Spectra” Crayons, Lec- di 1309 Garland Bldg. Chicago. 
turers’ Chalks and “Artista” Water : “THE 


a 


PENCILS AND CRAYONS 
YOUR PUPILS USE” 

is the title of an attractive book- 

let prepared especially for school 

officials and teachers. Contains 

many suggestions; illustrates and 


Colors—each has its own field of di- 
rect service through brilliance and 
clean texture. 


“\bd/ - \ 
"atta. 


Samples and color charts on request. 
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\ : describes the complete Apsco 

; Our Art Service Bureau is your Art ol Line. Send for your copy today. 

a4 nda” : 04) THE DEXTER 

a A service bureau. ? Ni ty iramgged a 

F f q sharpens all sizes of pencils and 
rT crayons; will produce fine, medi- 

aS e e - At um or blunt point. Solid steel 

| Binney & Smith Co. <p 05) twin milling cutters cease sharp- 

./ ] Sf ening when point is produced. 

7 11 East 42nd Street, New York fl. oe Chip receptacle of either trans- 

: ' 4% parent or colored celluloid. 
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The Inquiring 




















Reporter 











The Question. 
What do you think of the 
FOUNTAIN PEN FILLING 
STATION? 
Where Asked. N 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago. \ NCE you see and use the 
oni \ U. S. Inkwell on your 
Mr. H. B. Loomis, Principal—lI be- \ school desks as replacements, 


lieve that about 12,000 dry pens will or as standard equipment on 
be filled at our Stations this year. 



























This convinces me that the Stations new desks, you will readily un- 
are a genuine convenience. derstand why it has been a 

Mr. Robert Murray, President Sen- _ favorite for the past eighteen 
ior Class—They’re a good thing. I _ years wherever it has been 


can get ink at the Filling Stations so 











* used. 

don’t have to bother with an ink bot- ce , ; INKWELL 
tle or beg a fill. _ It is an inkwell that the pupil 

Mr. Chas. H. Smith, Assistant Prin- \ will not tinker with, it 1S NOIS€- Black japanned top attached to 
cipal—The Fountain Pen Fillers pre- less, it is dustproof, and it is so ym at sites points with small 
vent many an accident and muss on easil ut on & etendar h desk nails. 
the floor. These accidents are often \ yeni en ill q y ool pag Rigg By agen Ayer 
as fatal to the student’s clothes as to N , - . ah a arity at its haf e p 
our floors and furniture. \ simp icity an esira ility. Metal lid, that noiselessly slides 

Miss Mary E. Hoffman, Junior—The ‘= When you learn the low price, repel os _ “7 
_ ; > ore s~jrely > renie ‘ \ e olde inside, Ww a 
Stations ‘' a — — = S} too, we have another agreeable steel pressure spring that holds 
economical. prefer them to a * hailage wl Ga cee Er oe 
bottle because with them I don’t stain ‘ surprise in store for you. Any weo.4' 
my fingers with ink. \ school supply jobber can sup- 

Mr. A. W. Smalley, Teacher and © ply you or we will ship direct. FREE 
Vocational Director—We had no sat- \ ; b 
isfactory means of supplying fountain j Write today for a FREE to te van a 
pen ink until the filling stations were S SAMPLE and prices of Superinten ents 
installed, the first one over a year ago. 3 the two sizes, Junior and ar Secretaries 

& Senior. 









We will send free to any 

school superintendent or sec- 

U § INKWELL COMPANY retary a neat desk inkwell, 
e ° containing both sizes of the 


410 Southwest Ninth St. > ny Inkwell. Ask for yours 
Oaay. 


Your questions gladly answered by 
THE F-N COMPANY, Inc. 
6609 Dorchester Ave., 


Chicago, Ill Des Moines, Iowa. 
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BRUCE - MILWAUKEE 


REFER YOUR SUPERVISORY TROUBLES TO A 
SPECIALIST! 


In “COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION” 


the answers to most Supervisory Problems will 





be found explicitly and sanely stated. 
After you have bought the book, 


try your hardest trouble 


a —T AFIVaTITG ar OF : \ maker. The index 
QTE) staus t San sctbdo-laling. 2 | 


will locate it 





for you. 


Cloth, 204 pages. Price, $1.30, net. 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE _ 
FOR MODELING 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ NOTES OF VISITS 
Antiseptic and Never Hardens Tablet Form cian 


J. -* HAMMETT COMPANY SUPERVISORS’ NOTES OF VISITS 
IN, SR ech oid a Bee oe Beer $.35, net. 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE is Was on 


Distributing Agents for U. S. . 7 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 204 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Maps to Fit all Budgets 


Rand M€Nally & Company publishes six series of high-grade 
wall maps to suit all classroom needs and conditions. 


GOODE SERIES 


PITMAN’S HANDWORK SERIES 


WOODCARVING, THE HANDICRAFT OF. With 27 half-tone illustrations 


and 49 diagrams, cloth, $1.50. By JAMES JACKSON 
Not merely a reference book showing how the student may avoid difficul 


ties, but explaining how he may master them A manual on which he may Political and Physical 
safely rely for guidance in the early stages, and which will enable him to WESTERMANN SERIES 
grasp thoroughly the method of working, the particular uses and character- 4 <ve i + SaSEs. 
istics of wood, and the adaptability of tools It will teach the student how , agirccniss Magpen eget agte , 
to carve, not merely how to cut wood. re... ; ‘ at , si — bag Seaeienaiee an “ne ia ae ' ‘_ ee 
SCHOOL HANDICRAFTS, GUIDE TO. 125 pp 10 illustratior $1.50. hand-r nted 
By Hersert TURNER COLUMBIA SERIES 
This book has been written as a guide for teachers who have little 


k Political and Physical 
experience of craft work. 


TTwWwoepe + Tal 
The following crafts are dealt with in their elementary stage Wood UNIVERSAL SERIES 
Carving, Repoussé, Clay Modelling, Inlay and Overlay Book-binding, Bent Political 
Ironwork, Stencil Cutting, Colored Woodwork If you must ecure the greatest number of maps with a limited fund 
. ‘ " , recommend ne ot these series Saving in processes of manufacture makes 
( oe oS (Just out.) With 51 pages of Diagrams possible to offer these accurate and satisfactory maps at low prices } 
Cloth. 25. sy . N. SHARMAN. ; ‘ i : wee ‘ 
. The FOSTER HISTORICAL SERIES contains 34 maps and is invaluable for 
This book is designed to assist teachers in the prpearation of school courses Cnited States history elas in the avade salsonia 
in Handwork and in the co-ordination of Handwork with other hool subjects ‘ a , , 


The work is so arranged as to be suitable for all grades 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS * New York City 


TUMMMNNNNSNOUANSNNUUUQNOOUNSOOOUNNONNONNNOQ00SQ000009900000090000089000000000000000 0000000 08000ULHNOUOSOOOAHOOUOLOOUOSOOOOOGOOOUOOOOUOGOOULUAOU AAU 


QUUUCUNUUUUUENNOUUUUUNCUUOUOOECUUUCEEGUUUCEEAOUCOOUAELUUCEESUUUTEEEAU TEA 


Send for full descriptive booklets. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of Goode’s School Atlas 


TUNUUUAUUQQCUUUUAQOQOUUOCQOUUOOEUAGOCAOOOOUOUEAAUOAEA ETT 


Chicago New York 
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Bossert Schools! 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer }j 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short | 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State | 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- i] 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 


500 y), 


WRIT f x PURITY STRAWS 


SODA */ 
& -hil- 
STRAWS 0 Are you serving milk to the chil 


©, 
4, 
4) dren in your school? 

Millions of school children 
qh ail throughout the country are gain- 
\1) iH] ing in mental and physical efficien- 

| 
| 


a 


- 
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cy by this added nourishment. 
Serve milk in half pint bottles 
and insert a Purity Straw through 
































bottle cap. Sanitary and econom- 











L- . T . : you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
— ical. No egy = Paw glasses os taken down and re-erected any number of times without | 
. no breakage. Children cannot guip marring a single feature 


Ne b= 
NE 


milk when served in this way. 

Purity Straws are specially made We have _made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now is 
° h ill you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements j 

for en k if Ro Mig be aA wi direct from us and save money for your school board. i 

not break 1 ent or crushed nor 

soften after longest exposure. Sam- Write us full requirements and we will send ¢ 


ple box and information on request details of cost of building completely erected. 


COE MANUFACTURING CO. LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


wrens 35 S. Warren St., Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
NEW YORK CITY 1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Class in Waste Baskets 


\ccept the meaning of “class” 





as “quality” and it becomes evi- wry, 
dent why waste baskets are te uweere L SOAP DISPEN SERS 
+. ‘ - ; ° ‘ bY y state 7 S 
worthy serious consideration when § that you wil ul 4 ' ee re ‘ - 
4 ° ° ti Service from Ta sOYrwvica ‘ s« stag 
school equipment is purchased. SHimer fests ~— Kauipped “with patented nonleaking 
a yi > 3 € > > -le¢g 
School equipment and furnish- ‘Z features make = ws Eiacee 4 — 
: july ‘ L, them superior. ° valves. Key lock prevents tampering 


= 


ings naturally get hard usage— with contents. 

and the waste basket suffers most Glass Bowls, equipped with key lock. 
of all, especially after hours in the hands of Bracket is a solid die casting—brass 
the janitor and the scrub women. nickle-plated valve. 


VUL-COT Waste Baskets are made of 


Mann 




















enduring fibre—that defies hardest usage. NON-BREAKABLE aluminum bowls 
There’s a 5-year guarantee with every —one piece casting, highly polished ——I| 
VUL-COT and a very probable 10 to 20 with nickle-plated brass valves. 
vears’ serviceability. me . 
The solid sides of WUL-COTS prevent I'wo Sizes, 
sifting through of small scraps of paper, We also manufacture Gravity Tank 
pencil shavings, crumbs and other rubbish Systems. 

















VUL-COTS are fire resisting. They will 
not dent or batter out of shape like metal 


will. Neither do they crush or bulge. 


The standard colors — Maroon Brown 
and Olive Green harmonize with any fur- Other Guaranteed 
nishings. WUL-COTS come in straight or PALMER PRODUCTS 
taper solid sides in a number of sizes 
ay tae — Macys in Walnut or Liquid Soap Tank Systems— Floor Brushes — 
vente ee ee ee ee ee Sanitary Dusters — Paper Towel and Toilet Paper 





ib all Cchaal Cunaely houses and dealers Fixtures — Can't Spread Erasers — Sanitary Scrub 
Atal School Supply houses and dealer, Soap—Liquid Soap—Pine Disinfectant Soap—Pipe 

NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. Cleaner — Floor Dressing — Closet Bowl Cleaner. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


District Offices: ; ‘ 
Boston, New York. PHILADELPHIA, PrrresurcH, CLEVELAND. Many of the better jobbers sell our line, but we are pleased 


CHICAGO, DetTrRoIT, BALTIMORE, ROCHESTER, SAN FRANCISCO :¢e ‘rec , »0 Jitter ° - 
een reg Mg ong: ng By ny to send direct, samples, literature and prices upon request. 


[COT L—. Pa_meEr Co.—_ 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS Manufacturers for the Jobber 
Milwaukee, USA, 
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LAS. 
<DIAMOND BRAND > 


RUSTE >A 


INSURE SATISFACTION AND SERVICE 
IN WEARING AND SWEEPING 
QUALITIES 


High grade workmanship and 
the best of materials are used in 
constructing T. B. R. Diamond 
Brand Brushes. They meet all 
requirements of school uses. 


DOBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 


SSYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 





























New Catalog Just Out 


giving description and illustrations of types 


Hit = ’ 

i Standardize on supplies that bear the 
Robertson trade marks. Robertson's 
Products include: 








I y ~ 

\| LIQUID SOAP LIQUID SOAPS ot Fireproof Asbestos Portable Schools 

|| DISPENSERS ;COURING POWDERS nr ey age os 

}| PAPER TOWELS re ge linia hese buildings are quickly and easily erect- 

|| TOILET PAPER ane _ ed at any time of the year. They are sub- 

| PAPER TOWEL AND aevmecuals stantial structures, easily heated and they 7, 

i] HOLDERS, ETC. eastiines ewerrine place children beyond the danger of fire. of 

DISINFECTANTS COMPOUND ill out the coupon todav for vour Fa 
Order your requirements now : ; ; “+s , . ‘ 

| Prompt delivery guaranteed COPY OF Or mew catalog. f {om 


Buildings 
/ Company, 














|| Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Ine. Asbestos Buildings Company i p2013 Market 8t., 
Hl a ere ‘ — 2013 Market St., Philadelphia, Penna. ee omy 
700-704 W. Division Street, Chicago, II. seis patie 7 Please send me a 
NEW YORK OFFICE 7 copy of your new 
’ ° . . ° ° 253 Broadway, Phone Barclay 4876 catalog feat i Fire 
Member, National School Supply Association. parr agate vest om featuring Fire: 
7” l PITTSBURGH OFFICE Schools 
228 Pennant St., Ph. 1057-R-Locust P 4 . ’ 
Manufacturers of Houses, Schools, A Name 
Factories, Garages and all kinds of 4 








Fireproof Buildings 4 Address 
a 
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‘onC(f Steel Tubular Flag Staff 
Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
‘onc(y Ball Bearing Halyard 
, Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag ] 
Staff. pit 
Can be furnished in any height. >) 
| Write for prices and information iy 
how to erect. 


: 


| N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches and Selling Agencies 





Davenport, lowa 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








FREE FROM GRIT AND GREASE 
EASILY ERASED 
WILL NOT SCRATCH YOUR BLACKBOARDS 


SAMPLES FREE 
ON APPLICATION 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 
57-59 East Eleventh Street 


NEW YORK 














Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 











NEW YORK 
rite “STANDARD” 
mn Ra / BACKING CORK 
| wooo : 
INSERT Bulletin Board 
coRK THE BEST 
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COMPOSITION 


BY 
ANY TEST 

Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 
USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 

We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right— - 


and priced modera tely 


with 


Chicago 


Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 





Ask for Catalog 
Federal 
Steel 
Fixture ah Ne . 
Company Equip Your Schools 


FEDERAL 
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THEARMSTRONG COMPANY 


SECTIONAL eSHOOL BUILDINGS 


Beseaas 


e 
726 2 on 
“ 
MUR PLANS AND MEET EVERY 7 
ROVEL REQUIREMENT 
i y< t F rOUF 
Lf BUILDING CODE 
, bal 
4 Neg 
ae - wie SP 
The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the be st Portable School Buildings on the market today. W ith 
the perfect lighting and v ntils ution, they are without equal. Our buildings can be " 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 4 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you i] 
full details. We are specia s in Sectional School construction. a 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 4 
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[TOGAN SCHOOLHOUS ES| 











Always in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ments. Quickly erected. Designed to meet 
all state code educational requirements. 


Catalog showing many designs sent on requeat 


TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The 
“Master Special” Keyless Padlock 


FOR SCHOOL AND GYM 
LOCKERS 


economical and efficient 

Operated on the “click 
system.” (No dials, tumblers or visible 
numbers.) Simple in construction; 
built to give maximum service at low- 
est cost. Practically pays for itself in 
Saving on key-replacements. GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


Installations ranging from 200 to more 
than 5000 now making good in schools. 
Sample and Special Proposition will 
be sent to School Superintendents or 
Principals, on request. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


The most 
lock made. 





Cut about % 


actual size. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 




















TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


























CANNON 
131-133-135 Michigan St., 


TS 


PRINTING COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis. 














BULL DOG Bunting 
Flags for Schools 





BEST BY TEST 


Specified and used by U. S. Govern- 
ment and School Boards. Sold by 
Reliable Dealers. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., Inc. 
OAKS MONT. CO. PENNA. 
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ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 








| 





“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 


ER ENC] 
AhosaNX rod XS 
DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE 614 WINNESAGO STREET WISCONSIN 


RAVING CO. 























TEACHERS 





Globe Special Book 
Case 


Shelves more than three 
hundred books. 


Special price, $15.00, f.o.b. 


Morristown. 


Shipped day order is re- 
ceived. 





GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. 
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Our Reputation is National 

Our Service Unexcelled 
P ositions Kindergarten to acre Presidents 
— 


Rot CKY M7 TEACH CHERS 


AGENCY 





COME TO 


Free Registration 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


HEADQUARTERS 


4 , & . N. W. Bank Bidg. 
410 U.S. Nat. Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO eee Se. Lumber , 
WH. RUFFER, Ph. D............. Manager Kansas City, Mo., 230 Rialto Bldg. 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from hich school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


(PEC/AL/STS’ Fae 





20th year. Covers all states. 
Tell us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 
Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 

















FIS 


Associated Fisk Agencies 
in Principal Cities. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 








AMINTER PORTABLE SCHOOL 


MEETS STATE REQUIREMENTS 


IS BUILT TO LAST 
AND COSTS LESS / 


‘WRITE-FOR-OUR- 
‘CATALOGUE: - 







4ORTAPLE 


o THE MARKEE] 
“MINTER -HOMES- 
‘CORPORATION: 


HUNTINGTON WEST VA 
= sREENVILLE $O-CAR 





The Westminster ‘Teachers’ 
specializes in securing Christian teacher 
for schools, colleges i iti 


Bureau 
s, officers and helpers 





nominational—and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 
other workers to larger fields of service. 
information to 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Write today for 





The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion 


payable in advance. Forms close the 15th preceding the date of issue 


CLASSIFIED WANTS ]f 





CAPS AND GOWNS “PLANS” FREE. 
We have a new stock of High School and We still have a limited supply of this 
Collegiate caps and gowns. Information authoritative book on classroom planning 
Upon Request. The Wingate Co., 543 Fifth which will be sent without cost or obliga- 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. tion to any interested person on request. 
If you have not yet had a copy of this 
» sual book, write for your copy today. 
DIPLOMAS <9 
A-B Stove Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Diplomas—in any quantity—Tell us what 
you require and samples with quotation 


WANTED 


will follow Ames & Rollinson, 206 Broad- 
way New York, N. Y, ( \ few high-grade salesmen are wanted by 
a manufacturer of a product used by 
PICTURES schools This product is required by law 


in many states and is primarily essential 
to every school. If you can sell to school 
boards and wish to become permanently 
established with a reputable company, write 


The Copley Prints for school walls have 


highest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- 


alogue. (Mention this Journal.) Curtis & your qualifications, salary expected, expe- 
: f rience, ete., to M-21, American School Board 
Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. Journal, Milwaukee. Wisconsin 





Locker Problem 


Solved 


The Dudley Keyless Combination Lock 
has solved the locker problem. There 
are no keys to lose. Theft is abso- 
lutely elimininated. Valuable time 

aved for students and the Locker 
Custodian. You don’t have to worry 
along with the old antiquated key 
lock system any longer. Install the 
Dudley and insure a perfect, efficient 
locker system 


D 





Write for Free 
Write today for 
inspection ' 
picked or forced. Get the full detai 
and our special low price to institution 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORA 


Inspection Lock  °)\... 


a Dudley Lock for free it 
the only lock that cannot be 


TION, 





MASTER CHART 


DUDLEY KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCKS 





Master Chart Service 


[Lock No|Right| Left sent! 
Fi 12 
/ ‘ 
ar 
a 
|g | 2 
ls} 
! i] 
| ] 
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We furnish a Master Chart with every 


This identifies each lock, 


ls and keep an _ accurate 
s. shortest possible time. 


Dept. 14, 


shows 
s combination and the student, making 
it possible to issue any quantity of locks 
check, in the 


Waukegan, Illinois. 














falo, 


cisco, 


could name 


If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 


American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 


Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 


Let us se 


nd you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Aven 


ue, Rochester, N. Y. 











Our catalog gives in 
graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is the best and most 
advanced in modern 
school seating. 


Sent 







free on request. 








STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




















BURY HIGH. SCHOOL=: 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 


AUGUSTUS N?PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM’E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL . EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 
THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 








125 MERRIMACK S8T. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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a PROFESSIONAL PERSON. SEV =f || We © aes Oe 
Our employment work consists of administrative and departmental work of all 
kinds in public and private schools, colleges and universities—including superin- Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
tendencies, principalships, supervisorships, also such positions as business man- | 
agers for schools, purchasing agents, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria | than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
directors, trained nurses, oe. This is a professional personnel bureau, with — colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
facilities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teac i th 
ae of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized for service, not profit. acnainendiaat be te cohed es do poy ates scenario 0 A 
au EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, and | standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best 8 dary school 
ers ne ool —_ PA Sane tanee New York, Boston, Chicago and | in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. b 
de Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 


doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 


and . EDUCATION SERVICE | to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 





for - tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
| Ernest E. Olp, Director tives direct. 
Ky. j — ae y sannne | A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 





14B 8t., 
Boston | THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
— Suction tie. Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 

Washington KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















| The Biggest and Best 
a SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| 








liga | ANNOUNCES THE OPENING In the United States 


liga- 
of its | ERIE RON AIRMEN Main Office: DENVER, COLO., 939 S$. University Ave. 


juest. 
this 
| COVERS THE CONTINENT. WRITE FOR OUR FREE LITERATURE. DO IT NOW. 


oday. 

— | .f FOURTH OFFICE 
| Republic Building, Louisville, Ky. : 

i | | COLUMBIA, S. ¢. LOUISVILLE, KY. Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


fr | CHARI ES W. MULFO! D 

enna I s) y x : . C sES& . sFORD, Prop. 

~—* | CHATTANOOGA, TENN RICHMOND, VA 366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
write 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

expe- Branch Offices: 406 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

loard A Superior Agency for Superior Feople. We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials. 
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Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 


Enroll in Our Agency * Tienscer = THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY itinnccpotis, “Minn. 











| 1- ‘Those who cuee 6 tates Sanity. SCHOOL BOARDS: If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 
3—Those who possess average or more than average pen ge - ki co- yee with you. 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. " you are looking for a position, we can 
| EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU TEACHERS: place you. 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. The right teacher i — 
- Minneapolis, Minnesota OUR MOTTO: seenund sarvies for the right place 
| TAQ - . TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TEAC HERS WANTED A L B EK R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


Established 1885—Still Je ame iv anag ent. Best Sch . 
N ATION AL TEAC HERS AGENCY, INC. ee manent clients. eet aueiiiel ran ane Sentene as aap anaes trig Be pen 


| D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. Other Offices—-New York, Denver, Spokane. 
{ —BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 





No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 


Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 
: eee The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 

















J . + . . 
’ 7 7 We do not confine our efforts to Southern territory and appreciate 
q Y A! a 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL B UREAU vacancies from other sections. We have teachers enrolled from 
Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. all states. 
Free and dependable service to school officials. 
Recommends only well qualified teachers. “THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 











WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Th P T h 9 A yee oo ht 
a | e n Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
© r tt © Cc rs ge cy We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





eonenneoneel 








Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 


Twenty Years of Real Service Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
PA R K EK R to School Boards Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
12 South Carroll Street WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 


E en . ‘INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


Some of the very best teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the 




















OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, | 147 WHITEHALL 8T., ATLANTA, GA. 
A. J. JOLLY, Mer. Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
S. Mentor, Ky. - : 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. ; Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
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HE span of life has been lengthened and life itself made happier and 
more healthy —just by little things; by clean hands in milking, clean foods 
served in clean plates and cups; cleanliness at the source of drinking water; 





and clean hands at School. 

School children now have a fair fighting chance to grow up in health and 
. vigor because of the little safeguards placed upon their way. 

The Nibroc Towel has taken a modest place among the agencies of good 
health in the public schools. 

It is clean; it is the children’s safeguard in the washroom; and it is —be- 
sides all that-—a satisfactory towel—soft, absorbent, efficient, tough and 
enduring of rough quick use. 


Ol Gae RO) Ass 














WHITE ENAMELED 
STEEL CABINET 
(Provided with lock 
Delivers but 
ONE NIBROC TOWEL 
at a time, clean and fresh 
to the user. 


Capacity of Cabinet 


Nibri IC Ti U els 














and without obligation to you, our representative will call with samples and advise you res 


Name coos Address 





Tear out this Advertisement — Sign — and Mail to us 


garding the advantagesin using Nibroc Towels, 








Manufactured hy 


BROWN COMPANY 


PORTLAND founded 1852 MAINE 
BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW YORK CITY-233 Broadway . CHICAGO, ILL.-110 So. DearbornSt. MINNEAPOLIS,MINN.- 900 Plymouth Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS ,MO.-1016 ArcadeBld@. PITTSBURG, PENN. - 335 Fifth Ave. ATLANTA.GA.- 1004 Candler Building. 






































School Goods Directory 


None other can receive a 
Everything the in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 





AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
Air Conditioning & Engineering Co. 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 


Forge Company 
Air Filters, Inc 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Reed Air Filters, Inc. 

AIR FILTERS 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
Reed Air Filters, Inc. 

SH HOISTS 

& Geoghegan 


DITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Co 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood -Waket eld Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, — 
Detroit Steel Products Compan 
BASEMENT WINDOWS. STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
N. Y. Silicate ae Slate Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. 
Standard Siechoosed. Company 
Weber SLAC! Co 
LACKBOARD-SLATE 
Keenan oo Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
OILERS 
Kewanee Boller oneness 
BOOK CASES 
Globe Book Company 
Library Bureau 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company. 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American og 5 Company 
Heath & Co., 
Houghton, Saimin Co 
—— Publishing Company 
—-. a . + 
Linste. ‘Brown and Company 
Newson & Company 
Pitman & Son, Isaac 
Rand, McNally & Company 
World Book Company 
BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Alabama Marble Company 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn 
International Casement Co., Inc 
Knapp Bros. Mfg. Company 
National Bldg. Granite Quarries Assn 
Structural Slate Company 
BUSSES 
eee. Harvester Co. of America 
HAIRS—FOLDING 
Stamping Company 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J 
McConnell Map Company 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 


Coe Manufacturing Company 


Buffalo 
Midwest 


Gillis 


M ( 


Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Van Rance Co., John 


CHALK TROUGHS 

Mfg. Company 
CHEMICALS 

Heil Chemical Co., Henry 

CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

Cincinnati Time Recorder Co 

International Time Recording Company. 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 

Standard Electric Time Co 

CRAYON 

American Crayon Co 

Binney & Smith 

National Crayon Co 


Dudfield 


Peckham, Little & Co 

Rowles Co E.W.A 

Weber Costello Co 

DEAFENING QUILT 

Cabot, Inc.. Samuel 
DISHWASHERS 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 


Palmer Company, The 


Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
DISPLAY CABINETS 


Shewana Cabinet Works 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 


A B Stove Company 
( ‘ 
t Gas Machine Co., Inc 

Kewau inee Mfg "Company 

t & Hoit Company, The 
Pet erson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
Van Range Co., John 


DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door ae Co 
Sargent & Compa 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Bheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
DRINKING STRAWS — 
Coe Manufacturing Company 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Mur Mf & Supply C The 
Nelso yn Mfg Company, N. 0. 
P unitary Drink. Fountain Com 
bun ile Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Hasley W. 


pany 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
American Wiremold Co 

ERASERS 

Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 

CES 

American Fence Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Asen. 
Stewart Iron Works Company, The 

FILING CABINETS 
Library Bureau 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 

FIRE ESCAPES 

Dow Company, The 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Standard Conveyor Company 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Smith Hardware Co., F. F. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 

FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 

FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 

F 


Annin & Co 
Dettra & Co., Inc., John C 
ne | POLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co oO. 
FLOOR ‘COVERING 

Bonded Floors Co., Ine 

Heywood-Wakefield Co 
FLOORING 

Master Builders Co., The 

Oak Flooring Adv. Bureau 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., In¢ 
Marbleloid Company 

FOLDING SARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


ouRTUES 
American Seating Co 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Library Bureau 
ae ge oa! Stamping Company 

itschler ne ) 

wonnes - 8 ‘hool E vei pm — Cc 
Newtor loit Com pany, T 
Peabody "Bchoo! Furniture Co 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co, E. W 
Scientific Seating, Inc. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Standard School Equipment Co 


GAS MACHINES 
| rt Gas Machine Co 
Matthews Gas Machine Co 
Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co 

GAS STOVES 

Stove Company 

GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 
A. J. 
er Costello Co 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 

HEATING SYSTEMS 

American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeve Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co.. Inc 


Co 


ompany 


A. B 


Nystrom & Co., 
Wet 


Commercial Paste Company 
I N. Compat Ine The 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 

INK WELLS 


Tac “obus Pe leumatic Inkwell Co 


= res well Company 
U s. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 


Masury-Young Company 


Palmer Company, The 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Robertson ree a Theo. B. 

Van Rance Co., J 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


Hammett Company. J 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Newton & Hoit Company 
Peterson & Co., a 
Sheldon & Company. E 
LIBRARY FU RNITURE 
Library Bureau 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co 
Holophane Glass Company 
L es ‘lees 
ed Floors Co 
LIQUID. ‘SOAP 
Huntington Laboratories, a 
Robertson Products Co., 
LIQUID FLOOR ‘HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
LOCKERS 
Berger Mfg. Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Tyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Oy ee 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J 
Triple Metals Corporation 


The 


Bond 


MAPS 
McConnell Map Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co.. Albert 
METAL LATH 
Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 
Hammett Company, 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation, The 
AINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Hockaday Company 
PAINT SPRAYING “EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss yt Co., 
ER BALERS 
fete Company, Ince 
PAPER TOWELS 
4. P. W. Paper Company 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 


Berger Mfg. 


Davenport 


Commercial Paste Company 
PEN 


CILS 


Dixon Crucible Co., —— 
Eagle Pencil Compan 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PENS 
Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 


Miessner Piano Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 

Everwear Mfg. Company 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Brunswick -Balke-Collender Co 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Crane Company 
Duriron Co., Ine., The 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. 
Kelly & Bros., 

Nelson Mfg Company. N. O 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman Co 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
Wolff Manufacturing Co 


PNEU MATIC WATER SYSTEMS 


Milwaukee Air P Pump Company 


PORTABLE "SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Company 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 
Circle A Products Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 


Co. 


Minter Homes Corp 
Togan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencer Lens Co 


REFERENCE 











4 T Stove Cor any 90 
\ 1 I ‘ Fra 1 8S 
Air ¢ I & E ( 1 

Alabama Mart Compa 134 
\. P. W. Paper Compa 13 
American Banking Machine Cort 97 
Ar r il Bl ver ton ar 5 
American Book Company 144 
American Crayon Compar 16 
Ar in Fer Constru n ¢ 94 
AY an Fou & Furnace ¢ 1 

Ar in Portable House C 18 
An an Seatir Company 17 
Ar an Wiremold Company 101 
Ar in W iworkir Ma y Co.158 
Ar Post I W s 16 

Ant & 137 
Ar n 8S r c ur 18 
Art nz ¢ any, Ti 15¢ 
Ast Build Compa 155 
At Compa 135 
Au aul W w ¢ par ith Cover 
Aut atic Ele Compa 75 
Automat Pen Sharpens Co 15 

Bad Wire & I Worl 148 
Re & Lomb Optical ¢ 149 
BR Mf ( any 120 
Re lee Cha ] Mf ( 77 
B Compa 132 
Be r Mf Company 10 
Binr & Sm ( ar 153 
Bla Company 7. ¢ 142 
Ror Fl s Co 73 
Bossert & Sons, I 8 154 
Brown Company 160 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ¢ 125 
Buckeye Blower Company 11 
Cabot, I Samuel 14 
Cant Printir Company 157 
Cellu ton Prod s Cor any ’ 

Chicago G ymnasium Equipment (¢ 1 

Christiansen, C 0 
Cincinnati Time Record ( rhe 135 
Circle 4 Products Cory 140 
Clow & Sons, James B 127 
Cc Manufacturing Company 154 
Columbia School Supply ¢ 18 
Commercial Pas Company 28 
Conrades Mfg. Company 26 
Continental Scale Works 88 
Cra Company 9 
Cyclone Fen Company 100 
PDahistrom Metallic Door Co .105 
Davenport Manufacturing Company 151 
Detroit School Equipment Co 22 
Detroit Steel Products Co 103 
Dettra & Co., John C ‘ consnee 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Company, The.... 106 
Devoe & Raynolds 8 and 143 
DeVry Corporatior The “ 149 
Dixe Crucible Company 152 
Dow Company, The oo 04 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 143 
Dunham Con ny, C 4 113 
Durabilt Stee Locker ( 134 
Durand Steel Locker ¢ 116 
Dur i Co Im The 121 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 24 
Everwear Mf Company 99 


161 


RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
eae PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. 
SANITARY ant atte 
ellucotton Products Comps 
“SASH OPERATING ‘DEVICES, 
STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SAVING SYSTEMS 


American Banking Machine Corp 


Continental Scale Works 
SCENERY 
Twin City Scenic Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company. E. W. 
SHOWERS 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman Co 
SIGNAL SveTeNs 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
ERY 


Jackson Corp., A. P. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 


STAIR TREADS 
Norton Company 
STEEL SASHES 


Detroit Steel Products Company 


STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 


Medart Mfg. Co., 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 


SWEEPING GOMPOURDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo ‘ 


TABLES 

Gunn Furniture Company 
Library Bureau 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co 

TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C 

ALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talkine Machine Co 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
suffal Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 
THE RMOMETE RS 

Wilder-Pike Thermometsé 
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156 
150 
151 
151 
119 
157 
128 
144 
3] 
154 
GB 
116 
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13¢ 
or 
h mm 107 
ffn r 131 
Ite ter 5 
loy 31s 100 
t t 100 
Hought Mifflin Company 147 
Hunt n Laboratories, In 128 
International Casement Company 109 
Internat il Harvester Co. of America.129 
International Time Co 164 
Iroquois Put hir y 151 
Jacks Cory A od * 
Jaco Pneumati Co 15 
Johns Service Con 12 
Keenan Struct. Slat ar 72 
Kelly & Bros Thos 128 
Kewane Boiler ¢ ar 120 
Kewaunee Mf ( 25 
Knapp Bros) M 108 
Knowl Mushre m 124 
Kundtz Co The 21 
Laidlaw Brothers 146 
Lat s E & Mf Co .118 
Lee “Lash Studios 140 
Library Bureau 138 
Lippincott Company 1B 116 
Litt Brow & Company 147 
Longmans, Green & Company 144 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Company 79 
Lynn Company, James 28 
Maple City Stamping Company oe 26 
Marbleloid Company ‘ 3rd Cover 
Master Builders Company, The R2 and 83 
Maxwell & Co S. A 30 
McConnell Map Company 147 
Medart Mf Co., Fred 78 and 91 
Mershon & Morley Company 13¢ 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc ] 
Miessner Piano Company s0eLe 
te Keyless Lock Co., The J. B 156 
Milwauke Air Power Pump Co -- 92 
Minter Homes (¢ orp ‘ .- 158 
Narragansett Machir Co.. sbaceese 
Nash Engineering Company $2 
National Bldg. Gran. Quarr. Assn 98 
National Crayon Company ° . 152 
National Paper Products Company lll 
National Regulator Company 130 
National Renovating & Supply Co 29 
National Sct 1 Equipment Co . 20 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 155 
Natural Slate Blackboard Company 1 









— PAPER AND FIXTURES 
P. W. Paper Company 


Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Structural Slate Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
VENTILATORS 
3uffalo Forge Company 
Beh & Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 
TILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
American Blower Company 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
VOCATIONAL EQU IPMENT 
American Woodworking Machinery Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Forse Manufacturing Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
WARDROBES 
Newton & Hoit ~~ wed The 
Wilson Corp., Jas 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company. The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co., Inc 
Truscon Steel Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co, Luther 0. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 
Bassett Window Shade Equip. Co. 
Draper Shade Co., Lather 0 
Forse Manufacturing Company 
Maxwell & Co., 8 
Ordinator Company, Inc 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 


Cyclone Fence Co 


INDEX 


Stewart Iron Works Co., The 

Nelson Cort The Herman 7 
Nelson Mfg. Co N.O 114 and 156 
Newson & Company 145 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 80 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 156 
Norton Company 102 
Norton Door Closer Company 132 
Nystrom & oaeens A.J 147 
Oak Flooring Bureau & 
Ordinator Company, Ir 133 
Pace Fence & Wire Prod. A 96 
Palmer Company, The 155 
Peabod School Furniture Compa 19 
Peckha Little & Company 156 
Feet ies ss Unit Vent. Company 130 
Pa. ructural Slate Company 72 
Pe m & Company, Leonard 2 
Pick. & Company, Albert 89 
Pitman & Sons, Isaa 154 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 116 
Premier Engraving Company 157 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fountatr 124 
Rand, McNally & Company 154 
Readsboro Chair Company 20 
Reed Air Filter Company, Ir 112 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Company 2 
Robertson Products Co.. Theo. B 155 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 28 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 12 
Russell & Sons, Albert 158 
Sani Products Company 87 
Sanymetal Products Company 12 
Sargent & Company 104 
Scientific Seating, Inc 1. 
Sheldon & Company. FE. H ) 
Shewana Cabinet Works 2¢ 
Smith Hardware Co., F. F 132 
Sonneborn Sons, L 117 
Speakman Company 124 
Spencerian Pen Company 152 
Spencer Lens Comipany 150 
Spencer Turbine Company 

Stan lard Blackboard Co 156 
Standard Conveyor Company 131 
Standard Electric Time Company, The 4 
Standard School Equipment Co . 34 
Steel Furniture Company 158 
Steele Mfg. Company, Oliver C 148 
Stewart Iron Works Company, The 80 
Structural Slate Company se 
Taylor Company, Halsey W 110 
Tirrill Gas Machine Lighting Co . -136 
Togan-Stiles Company ° 15¢ 
Triple Metals Corporation 158 
Truscon Steel Company 2 and 
Twin City Scenic Company 148 
Underwood Typewriter Company 139 
U. 8. Inkwell Company eoeekdd 
Van Range Company, John : . 90 
Victor Talking Machine Company 71 
Vogel Company, Joseph A 2nd Cover 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 6 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T 141 
Weber Costello Company ‘ 27 
Weis Mfg. Company 10 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co 120 
Wilson Cort, Jas. G .. 136 and 140 
World Book Company 144 
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He Had Big Sisters 

A class of foreign children came across the 
word “date” in their reading lesson one day. 
As the children never knew any foods that we 
eat, the teacher asked what a “date” was. 

One bright little boy of nine raised his hand, 
his face beaming with joy, “Oh, I know, I know,” 
he cried out. “A date is when you go to see a 
girl in the evening, or take her out.” 

Insuring Class Credit 

First Collegian—Why did you sit in the pea- 
nut gallery to witness Shakespeare’s ‘“Mer- 
chant of Venice”? 

Second Collegian—-So my dramatics professor 
would see me.—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


A man of considerable position and impor- 
tance confesses, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, to a serious blow to his reputation from 
an unexpected quarter. 

His son returned from high school and con- 
fronted his father with the question: ‘Father, 
what are you?” 

“What am I, my boy? Why do you ask?” 

“Well, father,” was the reply, “Jenkins came 
up to me in the dinner hour and said ‘What’s 
your father?’” 

“And what did you say?” asked his father. 

“I didn’t say anything,” answered the boy. 
“T just hit him.”—N. Y. Globe. 


Optional Reading 

English Professor—Brown, why are you not 
prepared ? 

Brown—I am prepared, sir. You said read 
“Twelfth Night or What You Will,” so I read 
“Trodden Gold.”—Boston Transcript. 

A Bit Mixed 

The teacher frequently related to her class 
simple tales from mythology, and one morning 
she announced her intention of telling the story 
of Psyche. 

“Oh, please, Miss, I know about him,” said a 
small boy. 

“About him?” queried the teacher. 

“Yes, Miss, he was the man that beat Car- 
pentier.—Boston Transcript. 

Education: A Modern View 

Father (to son home from boarding school, 
who had been taken to see Guitry’s play “Pas- 
teur”).—‘‘The play was highly educational.” 

Son.—‘“I didn’t think so. It didn’t bore me a 
bit.”—Jol. Am. Med. Association. 

Her Fault 

A certain Scotch professor was left a widower 
in his old age. Not very long after he suddenly 
announced his intention of marrying again, half 
apologetically, adding, “I never would have 
thought of it, if Lizzie hadn’t died.”—-Harper’s 
Magazine. 

The Mourner 

The minister had just been giving the class 
a lesson on the Prodigal Son. At the finish, to 
test what attention had been paid to his teach- 
ing, he asked: “Who was sorry that the Prodi- 
gal had returned?” The most forward young- 
ster in the class breathlessly answered, “The 
fatted calf!” 

Sounded Like Home 

Two young kindergarten teachers, intelligent 
and attractive, while riding downtown in a street 
car, were engaged in an animated discussion. 
In the seat behind them, sat a good-natured, 
fatherly-looking Irishman enjoying a nap. Fin- 
ally one kindergartner inquired of the other: 

“How many children have you?” 

“Twenty-two,” she replied. “And how many 
have you?” 

“Oh, I have only nineteen,” replied the first. 

At this point the Irishman, now wide awake 
with astonishment, leaned forward in his seat 
and, without any formality, inquired in a loud 
voice: 

“What part of Ireland did youse come from?” 

Still In Doubt 

Tommy had been playing truant from school, 
and had spent a long, beautiful day fishing. 
On his way back he met one of his young cro- 
nies, who accosted him with the usual ques- 
tion, “Catch anything ®”’ . 

Tommy, in all the consciousness of guilt, 
quickly responded: 

“Ain’t been home yet.” 
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DRASTIC ECONOMY IN EDUCATION AS VIEWED BY 
THE TEACHERS’ WORLD OF LONDON, ENG. 





Translating by Ear 
Two schoolgirls were occupied with their les- 
sons when the younger asked, “What does 
avoirdupois mean?” 
“Well, I couldn’t say just what it means in 
English,” answered her friend doubtfully, “but 
in French it means Have some peas.” 


“What profession is your boy Josh going to 
select?” 

“I’m going to educate him to be a lawyer,” re- 
plied Farmer Corntossel. ‘“He’s naturally ar- 
gumentative an’ bent on mixin’ into other peo- 
ple’s troubles an’ he might jes’ as well get paid 
fur his time.’—Washington Star. 

A Happy Ending 

Teacher: “Now, children, I told you to be 
prepared to tell me who is your favorite char- 
acter in history, and why. Augustus, who is 
yours ?” 

Augustus: “Napoleon.” 

Teacher: “And why?” 

Augustus: ‘“ ’Cause he wore such tight pants 
he couldn’t possibly’ve been spanked.” 


“You dirty boy,” said the teacher. “Why 
’ , — y . ‘ ” .: . shic , 

don’t you wash your face? I can see what you 
had for breakfast this morning.” 

“What was it?” 

“Eggs!” 

“Wrong. That was yesterday morning.” 
Stoutonia. 


An old colored woman, speaking of the presi- 
dent of the College of Music said: ““Yessam, he’s 
a mighty fine man, and he’s an intellectual man 
too. And Miss May, he’s that way all the time.” 
(Many of us would be thankful to be subject to 
even intermittent attacks!)—-Utah Ed. Rev. 


The Collegian at Work 
Farmer: Here, you lazy fellow, what’re you 
restin’ for? 
Collegian Field Hand: It isn’t “for’’, it’s 
“from”. 








Making Sure 
“Why were you away yesterday?” 
“Please, sir, my auntie died, my mother was 
ill, our baby’s got the mumps—and my shoes 
4 ” , Ty 
let water in.”—Teachers’ World. 








TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

Issue Thrift Posters. The American Banking 
Machine Corporation of Saginaw, Mich., manu- 
facturers of the well-known automatic receiving 
teller, has just issued a set of 29 beautiful 
colored posters illustrating through picture and 
story the many different phases of thrift teach- 
ing. 

The posters are adapted to the seasons of the 
year and in each case form a connecting link 
with some important event occurring during the 
particular month. Many of the posters repro- 
duce portraits of the men who have had a vital 
influence in the life of the nation, and give a 
short line about his birth and life and some trite 
saying of his own concerning thrift. 

The posters treat of a variety of subjects, em- 
bracing schools, homes, statesmanship, patriot- 
ism, educators, science, invention and discovery. 
The posters are printed in colors especially 
suited to carry out the idea depicted and are in- 
tended to find a place at the proper time on the 
top of the automatic receiving teller where it 
can be easily seen by the children as they pass 
before it. 

Issue New Booklet. The Library Bureau has 
just issued a new revised edition of the booklet 
entitled “School Libraries,” discussing and illus- 
trating typical school libraries. The booklet 
contains some very practical suggestions regard- 
ing the location, size, floor covering, ete., of the 
library, together with a complete list of equip- 
ment, such as book shelves, desks, tables, chairs, 
card catalog cases, information files, mage zine 
and newspaper cases, book trucks, ete. Copies 
are available for school authorities and archi- 
tects from the New York, Chicago and Boston 
offices of the Bureau. 

The Donovan Window. The Truscon Steel 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio, has just issued 
a pamphlet describing the Donovan Window, 
its use, application, and some of its distinguish- 
ing features. This little booklet will prove of 
great interest to school board members, super- 
intendents and architects. A list of nineteen 
specifications for the Donovan type of windows 
has also been included, together with a de- 
tailed drawing of the awning type of the Don- 
ovan Window. 

Issue New Catalog. Albert Pick & Company 
of Chicago, have just issued a new catalog, 
E-26. This catalog lists and describes a com- 
plete line of cafeteria supplies, furnishings and 
equipment, and will prove of great assistance 
to buyers of school supplies. Superintendents 
of schools and secretaries of school boards can 
receive copies free on request. 

Industrial School Furniture. C. Christiansen, 
Chicago, has just issued Catalog No. 28, entitled 
“Industrial School Furniture.” This pamphlet 
illustrates and describes benches and tables for 
manual training, domestic science, sewing and 
drawing, as well as a complete line of cabinet 
makers’ benches, clamps, hand screws, vises and 
swing saw cut-off tables. Copies will be sent 
free on request to readers of the Journal. 

Draper Shades Receive Gold Medal. The 
centennial exposition conducted by the Brazilian 
government awarded a gold medal to the Lu- 
ther O. Draper Shade Company of Spiceland, 
Indiana. This information is of interest since 
the Draper window shades have found recog- 
nition in the school buildings of the United 
States. Their utility has been found in the ad- 
justable feature which permits any portion of a 
window to be shaded. 

Truth in Advertising Books. An interesting 
sidelight on truth in advertising has recently 
developed in Chicago where a firm of expert ac- 
countants made an investigation of the books 
and accounts of Messrs. F. E. Compton & Com- 
pany, publishers of Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia. 

In the advertisements of Compton’s Encyclo- 
pedia the statement has been made that the 
cost of preparing the work for press was 
$450,000, and some doubt was expressed by 
competitors and other publishers as to the ac- 
curacy of this statement. An audit of the 
firm’s accounts showed that the entire cost of 
publication for editorial work, pictures, etc., in 
advance of actual printing or binding the book 
was $472,000. 
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VERY day speeding motor cars 
and trucks add to traffic’s toll 

of little lives. Four, five or six 
school children killed in a single 
day, in a single city: — not at all 
unusual! 
What have you done to protect the 
children of your schools? 
Anchor Post Fences have brought 
safety to thousands of school chil- 
dren. Enclosing playgrounds and 
schoolyards, they are ever-watchful 
guardians — unfailing barriers 
against trafhc dangers. 
Let them bring safety to your chil- 
dren, too. The nearest Anchor Post 
office or sales agent is at your 
service. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street New York, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE DETROIT MINEOLA, L. I 
BOSTON EUCLID, OHIO PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO HARTFORD PITTSBURGH 
CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS ROCHESTER 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


waAnchor Post Fences 


FIRM PERMANENT 
~because anchored ~ because galvanized 
























































Principal’s office, South St. Paul High School, showing 
International “D’’ Master Clock and Universal Program 
Cabinet controlling schedules. 


Class Room, showing one of the twenty-four 
International Secondary Clocks synchronized with 


the Master Clock in the principal’s office. 


ob chaste offi- 
\ cials and archi- 
tects who consider 
future satisfaction 
as well as present 
efficiency are in- 
variably impressed by the advantages of Inter- 
national Electric Program and Timekeeping 
Systems. 


THE SOUTH ST. 


This was indicated again in connection with the 
International System which has been installed 
in the South St. Paul, Minn., High School. The 
officials contemplate enlarging the school build- 
ing, and the International installation was laid 
out so that it can be extended as needed with- 
out delay, contusion, or interruption of service. 


This modern high school, designed by Toltz, 
King & Day, Inc., is‘equipped with a Program 
Cabinet for handling all necessary signals, a 
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PAUL HIGH SCHOOL. 


“D-type Master 
Clock and twenty- 
four secondary 
Clocks, the latter 
being of the Silent 
Polarized type. 

It is because International Systems can be 
counted upon for durability, and for ready 
adaptability to future needs, as well as for high 
efficiency in operation that architects recom- 
mend them without hesitation for the most 
exacting tasks. 

The International Line includes the self-con- 
tained, universal, disc-type Program Clock, for 
the most extensive and exacting systems; the 
wheel-type Program Clock for simple schedules: 
a full assortment of accurate and handsome 
Master Clocks and Secondary Clocks, Distri- 
bution Cabinets, and all control equipment, 
including bells. 


Write us for complete information. 
INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. of NEW YORK 
Division of 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World of Time Systems 
Established 1888 
Factories: Endicott, N. Y. Toronto, Ont. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


BRA} OFFIC! AND SERVICE STATIONS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 











































In this 


ARBLELOID 


The. Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 


The new High School at W. Palm Beach, Florida, archi- 
tect W. Manley King, W. Palm Beach, is distinctive in its 


architecture, wherein permanency and exceptional beauty 
W. Palm Beach ) ) 


are combined. 


High School 


In a building of this kind it is required that the flooring 


should possess the qualities of attractiveness, fire-resistance, 
foot comfort, wear-endurance, and low yearly cost. The flooring selected was Marbleloid. 


It would interest you to know the number of school buildings in all sections of the coun- 


try where Marbleloid Floors are used. Although suited to nearly 


flooring is especially adapted to school use because 
of its sanitary, easy cleaning, non-slipping and 
comfortable qualities, together with its elimina- 
tion of painting, varnishing and other expensive 
upkeep. 

Marbleloid is manufactured in assorted colors. 
Every school floor installed and guaranteed by the 
manufacturer. The coupon below will bring spe- 
cific information—without obligation. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 
165 Eighth Ave., New York 








all types of buildings this 







































































THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, New York City 
Without obligating myself in 


1 any way please submit tentative estimates on the cost 


of your product installed complete for our building......... ss ehead ans erie 
below are the approximate areas involved. 


Our floors are 
| New ( necrete | Cracking 


COUPON | Bee 








Floor.... Sq. Ft. Sanitar 


ot ... Lineal Ft Wat yt Sq. Ft. 
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Morningside 
School 
Joe H 

Wildermuth 
& Co., 
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Architect 











Roosevelt 


School 
Joe H. 
Wildermuth 
& Co., 

A rchitect. 

















Five new schools have just been completed at Gary, Ind. 
Austral Windows are standard in Gary Schools—they have proved their economy. 


Tollerson School 


“hool 


These schools are identical. 


Joe H. Wildermuth & Co., Architect 


Austral Windows 
and the 


Factor of Economy 





(* Indiana, with its five new schools, 
furnishes another instance where Aus- 
tral Windows have helped to solve the prob- 
lem of economy in construction. 


Not alone the first cost, which is comparable 
with any other window, but the long run 
economy, makes them justly popular as a 
school window. 


The benefits derived from proper ventila- 
tion and light control, cannot be estimated 
in terms of dollars and cents, but upwards 
of 2,000 Australized Schools support our 
claims in this respect. 


Maintenance can be figured — breakage — 
cleaning—re-glazing, etc., and will show a 
50% savings in Australized Schools. 


Send for a copy of our catalogue. 


— 


AUSTRAL 
INDO 


COMPANY 
ARCHITECT'S HI REPRESENTATIVES 
BUILDING T N PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


101 PARK AVE. NEWYORK CITY 
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